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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE   EDITOR. 


The  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  Stewart's  Collected 
Works  comprise  the  three  vohimes  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  to  which,  as  a  summary,  is 
prefixed  the  "  Introduction"  and  '*  Part  First,  (Of  the  Int^l- 
lectual  Powers,)"  froln  his  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
These  are  the  only  writings  in  which  the  Author  has  systema- 
tically considered,  (though,  like  his  predecessors,  not  perhaps 
under  the  most  appropriate  titles,)  the  cognitive  faculties  of 
mind; — faculties  which  stand  distinctively  apart,  and  pro- 
minently foremost  For,  if  we  take  the  Mental  to  the  exclusion 
of  Material  phcenomcna,  that  is,  the  pha^nomona  manifested 
through  the  medium  of  Self-consciousness  or  Reflection,  they 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  categories  or  primary 
genera; — ^the  pheBnomena  of  Knowledge  or  Cognition, — the 
pha^nomena  of  Feeling  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain, — and  the 
phaenomena  of  Conation  or  of  Will  and  Desire,  Now,  of  these 
classes,  the  two  treatises  which  constitute  the  present  section 
of  the  Worksj  are  conversant  exclusively  with  the  first, — the 
phenomena  of  Cognition  ;  the  other  classes,  the  Feelings  and 
the  Conations,  are  treated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  subsequent  books. 
But  to  speak  particularly  of  the  treatises,  one  of  which  is 
here  partially  combined  with  the  other. 
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The  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  were  first  published  in 
1793.  A  second  edition,  "enlarged,"  followed  in  1801;  and 
a  third,  "corrected,"  in  1808.  One  other  edition,  in  1818, 
appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  but  without 
alteration ;  and  since  his  death  the  work  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  Of  the  first  three  editions,  there  are  copies  extant 
with  the  author's  manuscript  annotations ;  which,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  are  all  incorporated  in  the  present 
collection ;  and  distinguished  as  found  in  the  first,  in  the  second, 
or  in  the  third  edition. 

As  to  the  ElemerUs  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
the  Three  Volumes,  of  which  the  complete  work  consists, 
appeared  at  considerable  intervals ;  and  of  each,  the  original 
edition  was  in  quarto,  the  others  being  in  octavo. — The  First 
Volume  (the  earliest  of  Mr.  Stewart's  writings)  was  published 
so  long  ago  as  1792 ;  a  few  trifling  additions  were  made  in  the 
second  edition,  1802;  but  though  often  subsequently  reprinted, 
no  alteration  or  amplification, — none  certainly  of  any  conse- 
quence, has  been  hitherto  incorporated.  In  the  third  volume, 
1827,  a  considerable  number  of  intended  additions  were  indeed 
supplied ;  but  these  have  only  now  been  entered  in  their  proi^er 
places. — The  Second  Volume  was  first  published  in  1814,  and 
three  subsequent  editions  (in  1816, 1821,  and  1822)  appeared 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  author, — but  without  change. — The 
Hiird  Volume  dates  from  1827 ;  and  of  this  there  has  been 
no  second  edition. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy 
were,  in  1846,  translated  into  French,  and  published  in  Paris 
by  the  celebrated  M.  Jouffroi ;  whilst,  in  1808,  a  not  less  illus- 
trious philosopher,  a  personal  friend  too  of  Mr.  Stewart,  M.  Pro- 
vost of  Geneva,  had  done  tlie  same  by  the  first  volume  of  the 
Elements.     Of  the  El^mentJi,  also,  the  first  volume  alone,  or  in 
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connexion  with  the  second,  has  Ikk'ii  fre(iuently  reprinted  in 
tlie  United  Stiites.  The  Boston  edition  of  both  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1821,  translates  tlie  quotations  not  in  English. 
Mr.  Stewart,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  version,  for  he  has  left,  I  am  informed,  eight  quarto  pages 
of  corrections  in  his  copy  of  the  book.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  translations  are  the  same  with  those  given  in  AVright's 
London  edition  of  the  two  volumes,  in  1843. 

In  the  present  collection, — the  fragment  of  the  Outlines  was 
printed  from  the  seventh  edition,  collated  with  the  fourth,  and 
with  the  first  three  editions  in  which  the  author's  annotations 
are  found. — The  First  Volume  of  the  Elenieiits  was  printe<l 
from  its  fourth  edition,  (1811,)  collated  with  the  sixth,  (1818;) 
and  the  insertions  from  the  Addenda  in  the  third  volume  are 
distinguished  by  stjuare  brackets. — The  Svcoiid  Volume  was 
printed  from  the  third  edition,  (1821,)  collatetl  with  the  second, 
(1816,)  and  also  with  the  first,  in  which  last  Jlr.  Stewart's 
annotations  were  written. — The  Third  Volume  was,  of  course, 
printed  from  the  one  edition  ;  and  to  this  \mxi  of  the  Elements 
nothing  has  been  added  by  the  author. 

In  regard  to  what  I  have  myself  contributed  to  this  collec- 
tion,— I  may  rei)eat,  that  I  have  limited  my  interference  strictly 
to  the  province  of  an  editor ;  and  it  was  manifestly  no  part 
of  my  oflficial  duty  to  meddle  with  the  authors  reasonings. 
Accordingly,  there  has  been  nothing  added  by  me,  in  the  view 
of  vindicating,  of  supplementing  or  confirming,  of  qualifying 
or  criticising,  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrines.  I  have  proposed,  exclu- 
sively, to  render  this  etlition  the  one  in  which  these  might 
lx»  most  conveniently  studied.  To  this  end,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  authorities  and  their  citations  should  l>o 
occasionally  rectified  and  filled  up ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  reader,  let  him  o\}Q\\  the  book  where  he  might,  should  be 
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made  at  once  aware  of  the  special  matter  imdor  discussion. 
But  this  last  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  total  change  of 
the  plan  previously  adopted,  in  what  is  called  the  heading  of 
the  pages ;  the  running  titles  now  first  indicating  as  minutely  as 
possible  the  local  argument*  This  pervading  improvement 
has  not,  however,  been  overtly  distinguished.  It  should  also 
be  noted,  that  in  the  Table  of  Contents  and  in  the  relative 
places  of  the  text,  the  Editor's  supplement  of  titles  has  only 
been  ambiguously  marked,  as  new^  by  the  brackets.  All  formal 
distinction  of  insertion  by  the  Editor,  has  likewise  been  omitted 
in  the  case  of  references  appended  to  quotations,  and,  in  general, 
to  all  short  and  merely  explicative  interpolations.  It  should 
perhaps  be  observed,  that  Notes  referred  to  from  the  text, 
and  not  by  numei-als,  are  all  the  Editors;  but  indeed,  any 
brief  insertion,  whether  in  text  or  note,  is  usually  by  him. — 
As  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  found  expedient  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  punctuality  of  reference;  and  this  may  account 
for,  if  not  excuse,  any  earlier  omission. 

W.  H. 

July,  1854. 


*  The  ^tr«f  Volume  is  occupied  with  latter,   the  numbers, — II.  1.      In  tho 

Part  First  /    the    Second,  with  Part  Third  Volume,  the  omiRsion  has  been 

Second,  First  Subdivision.    But  what  supplied.    On  tho  right  hand  heading, 

has  been  overlooked, — to  the  left  hand  also,  of  this  volume,  the  sections  (§§), 

heading  of  the  former  should  be  added  especially  in   the    Outlines,  have  not 

the  number, — I. ;  and  to  that  of  the  always  been  marked. 
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PREFACE. 


My  principal  object,  in  this  Publication,  is  to  exhibit  snch  a 
view  of  the  arrangement  of  my  Lectures,  as  may  facilitate  the 
studies  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  In  a  course 
which  emi)loys  more  tlian  five  months,  and  which  necessarily 
includes  a  great  variety  of  disquisitions,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
hearer  to  retain  a  steady  idea  of  the  train  of  thought  leading 
from  one  subject  to  another ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  Lectures, 
by  assumuig  the  appearance  of  detached  discourses,  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  advantages  arising  from  connexion  and 
method.  The  following  Outlines  will,  I  hoi>e,  not  only  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  but  will  allow  me,  in  future,  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  illustration  and  digression,  than  I  could  have  indulged 
myself  in  with  propriety,  so  long  as  my  students  were  left  to 
investigate  the  chain  of  my  doctrines  by  their  own  reflections. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  attempted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  state,  under  each  head,  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, which  I  was  either  anxious  to  impress  on  the  memory  of 
my  hearers ;  or  which  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  them,  by 
relieving  their  attention  during  the  discussion  of  a  long  or  a 
difficult  argument. 

The  branch  of  Moral  Pliilosophy  which  relates  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Politics  being  less  abstract  than  the  others,  I  have 
contented  myself  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  most  im- 
jwrtant  articles  treated  of  in  the  third  part  of  my  course.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  that,  in  this  enumeration, 
I  have  not  aimed  at  anjlhing  approaching  to  systematical 
arrangement ;  and  that,  in  illustrating  the  titles  it  contains,  I 
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am  obliged,  by  the  term  prescribed  to  my  academical  labom-s, 
to  confine  myself  to  very  general  sketches.  As  soon  as  my 
other  engagements  allow  me  sufficient  leisure  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, I  shall  attempt  a  separate  Course  of  Lectures  on 
this  very  extensive  and  difficult  subject. 

With  respect  to  my  general  plan,  those  who  are  in  the 
smallest  degree  conversiint  with  ethical  writers,  will  perceive, 
that,  in  its  formation,  I  have  been  guided  almost  entirely  by 
the  train  of  my  own  speculations.  In  following  the  order 
which  these  prescribed,  I  was  far  from  proceeding  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  likely  to  possess,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  advantages  over  the  arrangements  already  proposed: 
but  it  appeared  to  me  reasonable  to  tliink,  that  a  plan  resulting 
from  my  own  habits  of  thought  would  probably  be  better 
executed  in  my  hands,  than  any  one,  how  i>erfect  soever,  sug- 
gested by  the  views  of  another. 

DUGALD  STEWART. 

College  of  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  8,  1793. 


F.S, — Having,  of  late,  carried  into  execution  (at  least  in 
part)  the  design  announced  in  the  foregoing  Preface,  by  a 
separate  Course  of  Lectiu-es  on  Political  Economy,  I  have 
omitted  in  this  edition  of  my  Outlines,  the  articles  which  I 
formerly  eniunerated  under  that  general  title ;  substituting  in 
their  stead  a  few  others,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  peculiar 
and  intimate  connexion  between  this  department  of  Politics 
and  the  more  appropriate  ol)jects  of  Ethics.  The  observations 
which  these  articles  are  meant  to  introduce,  may  be  useful,  at 
the  same  time,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  students  for  disquisi- 
tions, the  details  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  appear  uninviting 
to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  important  conclusions  to 
wliich  they  are  subservient. 

Xov.  2,  1801. 
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SECTION  I.— OF  THE  OBJECT   OF   PHILOSOPHY,    AXD   THE   METHOD 
OF  PROSECUTING  PHFLOSOPHICAL  INQUIRFES. 

1.  All  the  different  kinds  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  all 
that  practical  knowledge  which  guides  our  conduct  in  life,  pre- 
suppose such  an  established  order  in  the  succession  of  events, 
as  enables  us  to  form  conjectures  concerning  the  future,  from 
the  observation  of  the  past. 

2.  In  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  in  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  [more  especially  in  those  wliich  depend 
on  the  instincts  of  the  brutes,] — 2d  edit,,  we  expect,  with  the 
most  ixjrfect  confidence,  that  in  the  same  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances the  same  results  will  take  pUice ;  [and  it  is  owing 
to  this  expectation  (justified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages)  that 
the  instincts  of  the  brutes,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  matter^  become 
a  source  of  power  to  man.  In  both  cases,  the  established  order 
of  nature  affords  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  our  accommodation  and  happiness  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  world  were  made.] — 2d  edit.  The  laws^  which 
regiUate  the  course  of  human  affairs,  are  investigated  with 
much  greater  difficulty :  But,  even  in  this  class  of  events,  such 
a  degree  of  order  may  frequently  be  traced,  as  furnishes  general 
rules  of  great  practical  utility  ;    and  this  order  becomes  the 

'  [Concerninp  tho  nso  «if  tlir  wonl    '/frw*/'  conhult  Thv]<h'h  Elements,  p.  121] 
—\stP4lit. 
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more  apparent,  in   proportion  as  we  generalize  our  observa- 
tions. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  entirely  the  result 
of  observation  and  experiment;  for  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  we  perceive  such  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  suc- 
cessive events,  as  might  enable  us  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
other  by  reasoning  a  priori.  We  find,  from  experience,  that 
certain  events  are  invariably  conjoined,  so  that  when  we  see 
the  one,  we  expect  the  other ;  but  our  knowledge  in  such  cases 
extends  no  farther  than  the  fact. 

4.  To  ascertain  those  established  conjunctions  of  successive 
events,  which  constitute  the  order  of  the  universe  ; — ^to  record 
the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observation,  and  to 
refer  them  to  their  general  laws,  is  the  great  business  of  philo- 
sophy. Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  person  who  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  fundamental  truth.^  The  ancients 
considered  philosophy  as  the  science  of  causes;  and  hence 
were  led  to  many  speculations,  to  which  the  human  faculties 
are  altogether  incompetent.^ 

5.  The  ultimate  object  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  the  same 
which  every  man  of  plain  understanding  proposes  to  himself, 
when  he  remarks  the  events  which  fall  under  his  observation, 
with  a  view  to  the  future  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  more 
knowledge  of  this  kind  we  acquire,  the  better  can  we  accommo- 
date our  plans  to  the  established  order  of  things,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  natural  Powers  and  Agents  for  accomplishing  our 
purposes. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  the   Philosopher  differs  from  that 


['  Hactenus  Phaenoraena  ccclonim  et 
maris  per  vim  gravitatis  exposui  sed 
cautam  gravitatis  nondum  assignavi. 
.  .  .  Quicquid  enim  ex  phienomenis 
non  deducitur,  Hypothesis  vocanda  est ; 
et  Hypotheses,  seu  metaphysicie  scu 
physicae  in  Philosophia  experimentali 
locum  non  habcnt.  In  hac  Philosophia 
propositiones  deducimtur  ex  phaeno- 
menis,  et  redduntur  gencralcs  per  in- 
duct ioncni.     Sic  inipcnctrabilitas,   nio- 


bilitas,  et  impetus  corponmi  et  leges 
motuimfi  et  gravitatis  innotuerunt.  £t 
satis  est  quod  gravUaa  revera  existatf  et 
(Ufat  secundum  leges  a  nobis  expositaa^ 
et  ad  corporum  calestium  et  maris  nos- 
tri  motus  omnes  sufficiaty — ^Newtoni 
Princ.'l — \st  and  3c?  editt. 

'  ["  Non  sic  causa  intelligi  debet,  ut 
quod  ample  antecedat  id  ei  causa  sit, 
sed  quod  cuiquc  efficienter  antecedat." 
— Cicoro  De  Fain^  c.  15.] — \8t  edit. 
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sagacity  which  directs  uneducated  men  in  the  business  of  life, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired.  Ist,  By  artificial  combinations  of  circumstances,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  experiments,  he  discovers  many  natural  con- 
junctions which  would  not  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  his 
observation.  2dly,  By  investigating  the  general  Laws  of 
Nature,  and  by  reasoning  from  them  synthetically,  he  can  often 
trace  an  established  order,  where  a  mere  observer  of  facts  would 
perceive  nothing  but  irregularity.  This  last  process  of  the 
mind  is  more  peculiarly  dignified  with  the  name  of  PhUo- 
sopliy ;  and  the  object  of  the  rules  of  philosophizing  is  to 
explain  in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

7.  The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  of  the  course  of  Nature 
by  mere  observation,  is  extremely  limited,  and  extends  only  to 
cases  in  which  the  uniformity  of  the  observed  phenomena  is 
apparent  to  our  senses.  This  happens,  either  when  one  single 
law  of  nature  operates  separately,  or  when  different  laws  are 
always  combined  together  in  the  same  manner.  In  most 
instances,  however,  when  different  laws  are  combined,  the 
result  varies  in  every  particular  case,  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  combination ;  and  it  is  only  by  knowing 
what  the  laws  are  which  are  concerned  in  any  expected  pheno- 
menon, and  by  considering  in  what  manner  they  modify  each 
other  8  effects,  that  the  result  can  be  predicted. 

8.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophy is  to  ascertain  the  simple  and  general  laws  on  which  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  universe  depend.  Having  ob- 
tained tliese  laws,  wo  may  proceed  safely  to  reason  concerning 
the  effect  resulting  from  any  given  combination  of  them.  In 
the  former  instance,  we  are  said  to  carry  on  our  inquiries  in 
the  way  of  Analysis ;  in  the  latter  in  that  of  Synthesis, — 
[Scala  Ascensoria  et  Descensoria. — Bacon.] — 2d  edit, 

9.  To  tliis  method  of  philosophizing,  (which  is  commonly 
distinguishal  by  the  title  of  the  Method  of  Induction,)  we  are 
indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  which  physical  knowledge  has 
made  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  The  publication  of  his 
writings  fixes  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  eras  in  the  history  of 
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science.  Not  that  tlie  refomiation  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  plan  of  philosopliical  inquiry  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
him ;  for  although  he  did  more  to  forward  it  than  any  other 
individual,  yet  his  genius  and  writings  seem  to  have  been 
I)Owerfully  influenced  by  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  only  accelerated  an  event  which  was  already  prej)ared  by 
many  concurrent  causes. 

SECT.  II. — APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES  TO  THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

10.  The  reformation  in  the  plan  of  philosophical  inquir}', 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  two  last  centuries,  although 
not  entirely  confined  to  physics,  has  not  extended  in  the  same 
degree  to  the  other  branches  of  science ;  as  sufliciently  appears 
from  the  prevailing  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
metaphysics  and  of  moral  philosophy.  This  scepticism  can 
only  be  corrected,  by  applying  to  these  subjects  the  method  of 
induction. 

11.  As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  rests  ultimately 
on  facts  ascertained  by  observation,  so  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  rests  ultimately  on  facts  for  which  wa  have  the 
evidence  of  our  own  consciousness.  An  attentive  examination 
of  such  facts  will  lead  in  time  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  will  gradually  form  a  science  of  mind 
not  inferior  in  certainty  to  the  science  of  body.  Of  this  species 
of  investigation,  the  works  of  Dr.  Eeid  furnish  many  valuable 
examples. 

12.  The  olyections  which  have  been  stated  by  some  writers 
of  the  present  age  [Priestley]  to  the  conclusions  of  those  meta- 
physicians who  have  attempted  to  apply  the  method  of  induc- 
tion to  the  science  of  mind,  are  perfectly  similar  to  the  charge 
which  was  at  first  brought  against  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  as  being  a  revival  of  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
Aristotelians.  In  all  our  inquiries,  whether  they  relate  to 
matter  or  to  mind,  the  l)usiness  of  i>hilosophy  is  confined  to  a 
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reference  of  {)ai*ticular  facts  to  other  facts  more  general ;  and 
our  most  successful  researches  must  always  terminate  in  the 
discovery  of  some  law  of  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can 
be  given. 


SECT.   III. 


AUSES   OF   THE   SLOW   PROGRESS   OF    HUMAN    KNOW- 


LEDGE;     MORE    PARTICULARLY    OF    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE 
HUMAN  MIN1>,  AND  OF  THE  SCIENCES  IMMEDIATELY  CONNECTED 

WITH  IT.^ 

13.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  may  Ik?  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

(1.)  The  imperfections  of  language,  l)oth  as  an  instrument 
of  thought  and  a  medium  of  communication.  [Credunt  ho- 
mines rationem  suain  verbis  imperare :  sed  fit  etiam  ut  verba 
vim  suam  sujwr  intellectum  retorqueant. — Nov.  Org,  lix.] — 
Aat  edit, 

(2.)  Mistjikes  al)out  the  proper  object  of  phiIosoi)hy,  and  the 
method  of  prosccutini;  phiIosoi)hical  inrjuiries. 

(3.)  A  disposition  to  grasp  at  general  principles,  without 
submitting  to  the  previous  study  of  particular  facts. 

(4.)  Difficulty  of  ascertaining  facts,-  particularly  in  the 
sciences  immediately  connected  with  the  ]>hilosophy  of  the 
human  mind. 

(5.)  The  great  part  of  life  which  is  spent  in  making  useless 
literary  acquisitions. 

(6.)  Prejudices  arising  from  a  reverence  for  great  names, 
and  from  the  influence  of  I(K'al  institutions. 


*  ["  Ncque  qiUH  noH  vfinitatis  arguat, 
antcquaiu  exitum  rei  aiuliat,  (|uie  ad 
cxucndaiii  orancni  vanitatem  Hpcct;it, 
Si  honiinoR,  per  tanta  ann«inini  Njmtia 
viam  vcrum  inveiiicnili  (;t  c«)lon«H  Hcicn- 
liiw  tenuisHcnt,  noc  taiiicn  ultoriuB  pro- 
f^redi  potuisHcnt,  andax  piocul  dul»i()  ct 
toineraria  foret  opinio,  posse  rein  in 
ulleriiis  prov«lii.  (Juo«l  ni  in  via  ipsa 
erratum  sit,  atqiie  Iioniinnm  o|)era  in  iis 
coiiKnnipta  in  rpiilius  ntininie  oporteliat, 


Bcquitur  ox  eo,  n«m  in  rebuH  ipHis  difli- 
cnltatcm  oriri,  qua*  potcstatis  noHtrie 
ii(»n  Kunt ;  Bed  in  intellect!!  lunnano, 
ejuNque  usii  et  applicationc ;  quic  reH 
remedium  et  niodirinani  euscepit.  Ita- 
que  optiniuni  fuerit  illoH  ip8(»H  orrores 
propontTe ;  quot  enim  fuerint  erroruni 
impedimenta  in  prateritt*,  tot  sunt  KjH'i 
arj^uuu'ula  In  futurtnu.'' — Raeon.] — 
\nt  et/U. 
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(7.)  A  predilection  for  singular  or  paradoxical  opinions. 

(8.)  A  disposition  to  unlimited  scepticism. 

["  De  nobis  ipsis  silemus ;  de  re  autem  quae  agitur  petimus, 
ut  homines  cam  non  opinionem,  sed  opus  esse  cogitent,  ac  pro 
certo  Iiabeant,  non  sectae  nos  alicujus  aut  placiti  sed  utilitatis  et 
amplitudinis  humanaa  fundamenta  moliri.  Deinde  ut  suis 
commodis  aequi,  ...  in  communaB  consulant  .  .  .  et  ipsi 
in  partem  veniant  PraBterea  ut  bene  sperent,  neque  instaura- 
tionem  nostram,  ut  quiddam  infinitum  et  ultra  mortale,  fingant 
et  animo  concipiant ;  cum  revera  sit  infiniti  erroris  finis  et  ter- 
minus legitimus." — Baco.  (Inatauratio  Magna,  in  Praef.  sub 
fine.] — Ist  edit 
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SUBJECT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS  TREATISE. 

1.  The  object  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  to  ascertain  the  general 
rules  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  in  life,  in  so  far  as  these 
rules  may  be  discovered  by  the  unassisted  light  of  nature ;  that 
is,  by  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed. 

2.  In  examining  the  principles  of  our  constitution  with  this 
view,  our  inquiries  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads ;  accord- 
ing as  they  refer, — 

(1.)  To  the  intellectual  powers  of  man ; 

(2.)  To  his  active  and  moral  powers ;  and 

(3.)  To  man,  considered  as  the  member  of  a  political  body. 

3.  Of  these  articles,  the  two  first  coincide  with  the  common 
division  of  human  nature  into  the  powers  of  the  Understand- 
ing and  those  of  the  Will ;  a  division  of  great  antiquity,  and 
which  (abstracted  from  the  eflfects  of  political  institutions) 
exhausts  the  whole  of  Moral  Philosophy.  As  man,  however, 
excepting  in  his  rudest  state,  has  been  always  found  connected 
with  a  political  community,  the  principles  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  this  species  of  union  may  be  regarded  as  universal 
and  essential  principles  of  our  constitution ;  and,  without  an 
examination  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  just 
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idea  of  our  situation  in  the  world,  and  of  the  most  important 
duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  This  last  branch  ot 
the  subject  has,  besides,  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
other  two  than  might  at  first  be  apprehended ;  for  it  is  in  the 
political  union,  and  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  that  nature  has  made  a  provision  for  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  for  a  pro- 
portional enlargement  in  our  capacities  of  enjoyment ;  and  it 
is  by  the  particular  forms  of  their  political  institutions  that 
those  oijinions  and  habits  wliich  constitute  the  Manners  of 
nations  are  chiefly  determined.  How  intimately  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  race,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

4.  An  investigation  of  the  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  wliich  we 
are  susceptible,  might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  fourth  view  of 
man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being.  But  instead  of  aiming  at 
80  great  a  degree  of  anal)iical  distinctness,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  incorporate  this  part  of  the  Philosophy  of 
<,he  Human  Mind  with  the  other  three  which  have  been  already 
defined  ;  connecting  whatever  remarks  may  occur  on  our  en- 
joyments or  suflFerings,  with  those  intellectual  or  moral  prin- 
ciples, from  the  exercise  of  which  they  respectively  arise. 


PART  I. 

OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  OF  MAN. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration : — 
(1.)  Consciousness. 
(2.)  Powers  of  external  perception. 
(3.)  Attention. 
(4.)  Conception. 
(5.)  Abstraction, 
(f).)  Association  of  ideas, 
(7.)  Memory. 
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(8.)  Iiuagiiiatiuii. 

(I>.)   Powers  of  judgTiient  and  r(*as()iiiii»j:. 

5.  Besides  these  intellectual  faculties,  which  in  some  deji^'e 
are  common  to  the  whole  sixxjies,  there  are  other  more  com- 
plicated i»owers  or  capacities,  which  are  j^i-adually  forme<l  hy 
jwirticular  habits  of  study  or  of  business.  Such  are,  the  Power 
of  Taste ;  a  Genius  for  Poetr}',  for  Painting,  for  Music,  for 
Mathematics ;  with  all  the  various  intellectual  habits  acijuired 
in  the  dilFerent  professions  of  life.  To  analyze  such  com- 
]K)undcHl  powers  into  the  more  simple  and  general  i>rinciplcs  of 
our  nature,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  philo- 
sophical disquisition. 

().  To  this  branch  of  our  constitution  mav  also  be  referred 
those  aiixiliiirj-  faculties  and  jirinciples,  which  are  essential  to 
our  intellc^ctual  improvement,  or  very  intimately  c(»nni*cted 
with  it ;  in  i>articular,  the  faculty  of  communicating  our 
thoughts  l)y  arbitniry  signs,  and  the  principle  of  [symi>athetic] 
imitation. 

SEiT.  I. — CONMIuL'SNESS. 

7.  This  word  denotes  the  immediate  knowledge  which  the 
mind  has  of  its  seiLsations  and  thoughts,  and,  in  gi^iend,  of  all 
its  present  oi)enitions. 

8.  Of  all  the  present  oix?rations  of  the  mind.  Consciousness 
is  an  insi^parable  concomitant. 

9.  The  belief  vdili  which  it  is  attendt^l  has  l)een  considered 
as  the  most  irresistible  of  any ;  insonmch  that  this  siKK'ies  of 
evidence  has  never  l»een  questionetl :  and  yet  it  rests  on  the 
same  foundation  with  everv  kind  of  lK.'lief  to  which  we  are  de- 
terminetl  bv  the  constitution  (►four  nature. 

10.  We  cannot  j)ro|H*rly  Ik?  siiid  U*  U*  coiiscmous  of  our  own 
existence ;  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  U^ing  nc^essjirily  pos- 
terior, in  the  order  of  time,  t(»  the  consi-iousness  of  those  sensa- 
tions by  which  it  is  suggestetl. 

11.  From  Consciousness  ainl  Memory  we  accpiire  the  notir»n, 
and  are  impressed  with  a  conviction,  of  our  own  jKTsonal 
identitv. 
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SECT.  II. — OF  THE  POWERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 

ARTICLE  FIRST. — OF  THE    LAWS    OF    PERCEPTION    IN    THE    CASE    OF    OUR 

DIFFERENT  SENSES. 

12.  Our  external  senses  are  commonly  reckoned  to  be  five  in 
number,  and  the  same  enumeration  has  been  adopted  by  the 
soundest  philosophers.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some 
writers  to  resolve  all  our  senses  into  that  of  feeling ;  but  this 
speculation  has  plainly  proceeded  from  over-refinement,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

13.  Of  our  five  senses  there  are  two,  viz.,  Touch  and  Taste, 
in  which  there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object 
to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a 
distance  by  the  intervention  of  a  material  medium. 

14.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  means  by 
which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  distinct  meanings  of  the  words  Sensation 
and  Perception,  The  former  expresses  merely  that  change  in 
the  state  of  the  mind  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  upon 
an  organ  of  sense ;  (of  which  change  we  can  conceive  the  mind 
to  be  conscious,  without  any  knowledge  of  external  objects ;) 
the  latter  expresses  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  means  of  our 
sensations,  of  the  qualities  of  matter.  An  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  two  words  has  introduced  much  confusion  into  philoso- 
phical disquisitions. 

SMELLING,  TASTING,  AND  HEARING. 

15.  The  qualities  perceived  by  Smelling,  Tasting,  and  Hear- 
ing, are  known  to  us  only  as  the  causes  of  certain  sensations ; 
and  have  therefore  been  contradistinguished  by  the  name  of 
Secondary  Qaalities^  from  those  of  which  we  learn  the  nature 
directly  and  immediately  from  the  sensations  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Of  this  last  kind  are  Extension  and  Figure ; — 
to  which  (along  with  some  others)  Philosophers  have  given  the 
title  of  the  Primary  Qualities  of  matter. 

16.  Abstracting  from  our  other  organs  of  perception,  Smell- 
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ing,  Tasting,  and  Hearing  coiild  give  iis  no  information  con- 
cerning external  objects. 

17.  Any  one  of  these  senses,  however,  might  suggest  to  the 
mind  (or  furnish  the  occasions  of  our  forming)  the  simple  ideas 
or  notions  of  Number,  Time,  Causation,  Existence,  Personal 
Identity,  and  many  others. 

TOUCH. 

18.  The  sense  of  Touch  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body ;  but  the  hand  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
this  mode  of  perception ;  in  consequence,  i)artly  of  its  anato- 
mical structure,  and  partly  of  the  greater  degree  of  attention 
we  give  to  the  impressions  which  are  made  on  it. 

19.  Some  of  the  qualities  perceived  by  this  sense  are  primary, 
others  secondary. — In  all  its  different  perceptions,  however, 
there  is  one  common  circumstance ;  that  we  are  not  only  made 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  some  quality  or  other,  but 
with  the  particular  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  external 
object  is  applied.  It  is  prolmbly  owing  to  this,  that  we  refer 
to  Touch  a  variety  of  senwitions  which  have  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other ;  Heat^  Itching^  Pain^  Ac.  All  of  these 
suggest  to  us  the  local  situation  of  their  exciting  causes ;  and 
hence  we  refer  them  to  the  same  clasa  [Another  circumstance 
too  conspires  with  this,  that  Heat  and  Cold,  in  common  with 
the  other  qualities  referred  to  Touch,  are  perceived  by  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  not  by  any  particular  appropriate  organs.] 
—ist^  2d,  M  editt 

20.  The  hand  is  useful  in  two  respects :  1.  For  examining 
the  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world ;  of 
which  properties  and  laws,  none  of  our  other  senses,  unassisted 
by  tliat  of  Touch,  could  convey  to  us  any  accurate  knowledge. 
2.  For  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. — The  advantages  we 
derive  from  it  in  these  resixjcts  arc  so  great,  that  some  philoso- 
phers, fond  of  paradoxical  opinions,  have  ascrilx)d  to  it  entirely 
our  intellectual  superiority  over  the  brutes. 

21.  The  importance  of  this  organ  to  man  sufficiently  inti- 
mates the  intentions  of  nature  with  resi)Oct   to  his  ordinar}' 
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l)08ture;    ami  affords  a  refiitution   of  those   tlieories  which 
attempt  to  dass  him  with  the  quadrupeds. 

SIGHT. 

22.  The  description  of  the  Eye,  and  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  jxjncils  of  rays,  proceeding  from  the  different  points  of  a 
^dsible  object,  are  collected  by  the  refractive  ix>wers  of  the 
humours,  so  as  to  form  a  picture  on  the  retina,  belongs  pro- 
perly to  optics ;  but  there  are  many  questions  arising  from  this 
subject,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  optical  writers  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  resolve  on  the  common  principles  of  their  science. 
Such  are  all  the  questions  that  relate  to  the  most  simple  and 
general  laws  of  vision.  These  laws  are  facts  which  the  optician 
must  assume  as  the  groundwork  of  his  reasoning ;  not  difficult 
ties  which  he  is  called  on  to  explain. 

23.  Among  the  phenomena  of  \asiou,  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  are  those  which  depend  on  the  distinction  between  the 
orighwl  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight.  Prior  to 
experience,  all  that  we  perceive  by  this  sense  is  suj)erficial 
extension  and  figure,  with  varieties  of  colour  and  of  illumina- 
tion. In  consequence,  however,  of  a  comparison  between  the 
perceptions  of  sight  and  of  touch,  the  \dsible  appearances  of 
objects,  together  with  the  correspondent  affections  of  the  eye, 
become  signs  of  their  tangible  qualities,  and  of  the  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ.  In  some  cases  our 
judgment  proceeds  on  a  variety  of  these  circumstances  com- 
bined together ;  and  yet,  so  rapidly  is  the  intellectual  process 
I)erformed,  that  the  jx^rception  seems  to  be  perfectly  instan- 
taneous. 

24.  This  distinction  l.)etween  the  original  and  the  acquired 
perception  of  sight,  leads  to  an  explanation  of  many  curious 
phenomena,  which  had  long  puzzled  those  opticians  who  con- 
fined their  attention  to  the  matliematical  principles  of  Dioptrics. 
But  to  the  student  of  Moral  Philosophy  it  is  interesting,  chiefly 
as  it  affords  a  palpal)le  and  an  acknowledged  proof,  that  the 
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mind  may  carry  on  intellectual  processes  which  leave  no  trace 
in  the  memory. 

25.  Two  other  celebrated  questions  concerning  vision  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  pliilosophy  of  the  mind,  and 
furnish  a  favourable  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  limits 
which  nature  has  prescril)ed  to  our  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
perception.  The  one  relates  to  our  seeing  objects  erect,  by 
means  of  inverted  images  on  the  retina  ;  the  other,  to  our  see- 
ing objects  single  with  two  eyes. 

26.  Some  of  the  qujilities  perceived  by  sight  are  primary, 
others  secondary.  Extension  and  figure  belong  to  the  former 
class ;  colour  and  varieties  of  illumination  to  the  latter. 


27.  The  foregoing  article  naturally  leads  the  attention  to 
the  general  accommodation  of  our  animal  frame  to  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Under  this  liead  the  following  particulars 
may  furnish  matter  for  useful  reflections. 

(1.)  The  local  distribution  of  our  organs  of  sense. 

(2.)  The  adaptation  of  our  i)erceptive  powers  to  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  the  material  world. 

(3.)  The  relation  of  the  stature  and  strength  of  man  to 
the  physical  arrangements  on  that  planet  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

(4.)  The  versatility  of  his  nature  ;  qualifjring  him  to  subsist 
in  every  variety  of  climate. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. — OP  PERCEPTION  IN  GENERAL. 

28.  Our  notions  both  of  body  and  of  mind  are  merely  rela- 
tive ;  that  is,  we  can  define  the  former  only  by  the  qualities 
perceived  by  our  senses,  and  the  latter  by  the  operations  of 
which  we  are  conscious. 

29.  As  the  qualities  of  body  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
operations  of  mind,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  consider  them  as 
perfectly  distinct  objects  of  our  knowledge;  each  of  which 
must,  be  studied  in  its  own  peculiar  way :  the  one  by  attention 
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to  the  subjects  of  our  Consciousness ;  the  other  by  attention  to 
tlie  ohjette  of  our  Perceptions.  This  is  not  a  bypothcsis,  but  a 
fact,  which  is  implied  in  the  only  notions  of  body  aud  of  mind 
that  we  are  capable  of  forming. 

30.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  phenomena  of  perception, 
and  also  from  those  of  voluntary  motion,  that  the  connexion 
between  body  and  mind  is  extremely  intimate ;  and  various 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  carried  on.  Ail  these  theories  relate  to  a  subject  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  concerning  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  anything,  but  the  laws  by  which 
the  connexion  is  regulated, 

31.  According  to  the  rlistinction  formerly  stated  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  (15.),  our 
notions  of  the  latter  are  merely  relative  ;  the  sensations  which 
correspond  to  thera  informing  us  of  nothing  but  of  the  existence 
of  certain  unknown  causes  by  whicli  they  are  produced.  What 
we  know  of  the  natiu^  of  these  causes  is  the  result  of  subse- 
quent philosophical  investigation.  The  names  of  secondary 
^qualities  are  in  all  languages  ambigiious  ;  the  same  word  ex- 
pressing the  sensation,  and  the  unknown  cause  by  which  it  is 
excited.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Cartesian  paradox  with 
respect  to  the  non-existence  of  heat,  cold,  smell,  sound,  and 
colour. 

32.  The  primary  qualities  of  matter,  (such,  for  example,  as 
Extension  and  Figure,)  although  perceived  in  consequence  of 
certain  sensations  excited  in  our  minds,  are  always  apprehended 
as  external  and  indeiiendent  existence-S ;  and  the  notions  of 
them  we  form  have  in  general  no  reference  to  the  sensations  by 
which  they  are  suggested.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  these 
sensations  were  intended  by  nature  to  perform  merely  the  office 
of  signs,  without  attracting  any  notice  to  themselves ;  and  as 
they  are  seldom  accompanied  either  with  pleasure  or  pain,  we 
acquire  an  habitual  inattention  to  them  in  early  infancy,  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  aurraounted  in  our  mnturer  years. 

33.  Afl  our  sensations  have  no  resemblance  to  the  qualities 
of  matter,  it  has  puzzled  philosophers  to  explain  in  what  man- 
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ner  our  notions  of  primary  qualities  are  acquired.  It  is  this 
difficulty  that  has  given  rise  to  the  modem  scepticism  concern- 
ing the  non-existence  of  matter. 

34.  According  to  the  ancient  theory  of  perception,  sensible 
qualities  are  perceived  by  means  of  images  or  species  propa- 
gated from  external  objects  to  the  mind,  by  the  organs  of  sense. 
These  images  (which  since  the  time  of  Descartes  have  been 
commonly  called  Ideas)  were  supposed  to  be  resemblances  of 
the  sensible  qualities ;  and,  like  the  impression  of  a  seal  on 
wax,  to  transmit  their  form  without  their  matter.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  now  commonly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Ideal 
Theory. 

35.  On  the  principles  of  this  theory,  Berkeley  demonstrated 
that  the  existence  of  matter  is  impossible :  for,  if  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  which  does  not  resemble  our  ideas  or 
sensations,  it  follows  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything 
whose  existence  is  independent  of  our  perceptions. 

36.  If  the  Ideal  Theory  be  admitted,  the  foregoing  argument 
against  the  existence  of  matter  is  conclusive  ;  but  the  theory  is 
unsupported  by  evidence,  and  is  even  inconceivable.  That  we 
have  notions  of  external  qualities  perfectly  unlike  to  our  sensa- 
tions, or  to  anything  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious,  is 
a,  fact ;  nor  ought  we  to  dispute  the  reality  of  what  we  perceive, 
because  we  cannot  reconcile  this  fact  with  our  received  philo- 
sophical systems. 

37.  Dr.  Reid,  who  first  calleil  the  Ideal  Theory  in  question, 
offers  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  material  world  exists ;  but 
considers  our  belief  of  it  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature.  It 
rests  on  the  same  foundation  with  oiu:  belief  of  the  reality  of 
our  sensations,  which  no  man  has  disputed. 

38.  Beside  the  Ideal  Theory,  other  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  communication  between  mind 
and  matter  is  carried  on,  in  the  case  of  perception.^ — Leibnitz's 
system  of  pre-established  Harmony,  taking  for  granted  the  im- 
possibility of  any  immediate  connexion  between  two  substances 
essentially  different,  represents  the  human  mind  and  human 

*  [Sec  Gravesande,  IntrodvcHo  ad  Philosophiam,  cap.  xvii.] — 2d  edit. 
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body  as  two  independent  machines,  adjusted,  at  their  first  for- 
mation, to  an  invariable  correspondence  with  each  other,  like 
two  clocks  made  to  correspond  in  aU  their  movements ;  [the 
hand  of  the  one  pointing  invariably  to  the  same  hour  with  that 
of  the  other,  while  the  mechanism  of  each  is  a  whole  tvithin 
itael/y  independent  of  the  influence  of  any  foreign  powers.] — 2d 
edit.  By  means  of  the  same  hypothesis,  he  endeavoured  to  ac- 
coimt  for  the  phenomena  of  Voluntary  Motion.  [When  I  tviU 
(for  example)  to  move  my  arm,  the  motion  is  not  the  consequence 
of  volition,  but  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  rendering  this 
effect  simultaneous  with  the  corresponding  volition.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  an  impression  is  made  on  an  organ  of  sense, 
the  perception  which  follows  is  not  the  physical  consequence 
of  the  impression,  but  of  tlie  mechanism  of  the  mind,  which 
contains  within  itself  the  ideas  of  all  things  external ;  being 
(as  Leibnitz  expresses  it)  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe, 
prepared  to  bring  forward  and  to  exhibit,  in  their  just  order 
and  succession,  the  images  corresponding  to  all  the  diffe- 
rent impressions  which  the  organs  of  sense  may  receive.] — 
2d  edit. 

39.  The  following  are  the  most  important  general  laws  of 
our  perceptions,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  them  from  acknowledged 
facts. 

(1.)  The  object,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some 
material  medium,  must  make  an  impression  on  the  organ. 

(2.)  By  means  of  the  organ,  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
nerves. 

(3.)  By  means  of  the  nerves,  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
brain. 

40.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
cess is  carried  on,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  nerves  and  brain,  in  the  case  of 
perception,  we  are  hitherto  ignorant ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  probability  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. Physiologists,  as  well  as  metaphysicians,  have,  in  this 
instance,  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  just  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing, and  have  proposed  many  conjectures  which  afford  no 
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explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  and  which  have 
sometimes  led  to  dangerous  conclusions. 


SECT.  III.— OF  ATTENTION. 

41.  It  appears,  from  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  that 
a  process  of  thought  may  be  carried  on  by  the  mind,  without 
leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory ;  and  many  facts  prove,  that 
impressions  may  be  made  on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  yet  be 
forgotten  next  moment  In  such  cases,  our  want  of  recollec- 
tion is  ascribed,  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  to  a  want  of 
attention  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a  principle  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained by  common  experience,  that  there  is  a  certain  act  or 
exertion  of  the  mind  necessary  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  thoughts 
and  the  perceptions  of  which  we  are  conscious.  This  act  is 
one  of  the  simplest  of  all  our  intellectual  operations,  and  yet  it 
has  been  very  little  noticed  by  writers  on  pneumatology. 

42.  Having  established  the  certainty  of  the  general  fact  by 
an  induction  of  particulars,  we  are  entitled,  by  all  the  rules  of 
sound  philosophizing,  to  employ  it  as  a  principle  for  the  expla- 
nation of  other  phenomena.  Many  very  curious  ones,  which  are 
commonly  referred  to  other  causes,  are  resolvable  into  this  prin- 
ciple, in  a  manner  equally  simple  and  satisfactory. 

SECT.  IV. — OF  CONCEPTION. 

43.  The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  are 
entirely  occupied  with  their  present  sensations  and  perceptions  ; 
but  man  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  by  which  he  can  represent 
to  himself  sensations  of  which  he  has  been  formerly  conscious, 
and  external  objects  which  he  has  formerly  perceived.  This 
faculty  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Conception. 

44.  The  objects  of  some  senses  are  more  easily  conceived  than 
those  of  others  ;  above  all,  the  objects  which  are  perceived  by 
the  eye ;  [and  hence  it  is,  that  in  recalling  the  sensations  of 
Hearing,  Smelling,  Taste,  or  Feeling,  we  naturally  avail  our- 
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selves,  as  helps  to  the  memory,  of  the  conceptions  of  the  visible 
objects  with  which  these  sensations  happen  to  be  associated  in 
our  own  minds.] — 3d  edit  The  power  of  conception,  however, 
may,  in  the  case  of  all  om*  senses,  be  greatly  improved  by  ex- 
perience. 

45.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  conception  is  accom- 
panied with  no  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  objects ;  but  various 
considerations  render  tliis  opinion  somewhat  doubtful. 

46.  This  faculty  has  obviously  a  very  intimate  connexion 
with  the  body.  The  conception  of  a  pimgent  taste  produces  a 
rush  of  saliva  into  the  mouth.  The  conception  of  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  applied  to  any  member  of  the  body,  produces 
a  shock  similar  to  what  would  be  occasioned  by  its  actual 
application. 

SECT.  V. OF  ABSTRACTION. 

47.  By  our  perceptive  powers  we  are  made  acquainted  only 
with  what  is  particular  or  individtud;  but  this  description 
comprehends  a  very  small  part  of  the  subjects  about  which  our 
thoughts  are  employed.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  our  reasonings  relate  to  classes  or  genera  of  objects 
or  of  events. 

48.  The  process  of  classification  supposes  a  power  of  attend- 
ing to  some  of  the  qualities,  or  circumstances  of  objects  and 
events,  and  of  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  rest.  This 
power  is  called  by  logicians  Abstraction,  It  may  be  defined  in 
more  general  terms,  "  The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  separates 
[or  analyzes]  the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  objects  of  its  consideration." 

49.  An  appellative,  or  a  generic  word,  is  a  name  applicable 
in  common  to  a  number  of  individuals,  which  agree  with  each 
other  in  some  particulars,  and  differ  in  others.  By  means  of 
such  words,  we  are  enabled  to  reason  concerning  classes  of 
objects  and  classes  of  events,  and  to  arrive  at  general  conclu- 
sions, comprehending  under  them  a  multitude  of  particular 
truths.  The  use  which  is  made  in  algebra  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  nature  of  general 
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reasoning,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeds.  These 
principles  were  long  misunderstood  by  philosophers,  who  ima- 
gined that  a  generic  word  expresses  an  actual  existence  dis- 
tinct from  the  individuals  of  which  the  genus  is  composed ; 
and  that  the  mind  lias  a  faculty  of  directing  its  attention  to 
this  general  idea  or  essence,  without  the  mediation  of  lan- 
guage. Hence  much  of  the  mystery  which  still  prevails  in 
the  abstract  sciences. 

50.  As  it  is  by  language  alone  that  we  are  rendered  capable 
of  general  reasoning,  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  logic 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of  words.  Too  little  attention 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  this  subjeci 

51.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  we  guard  against  error, 
in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  our  general  jirinciples.  However 
accurately  just  they  may  be  in  themselves,  considered  as  spe- 
culative maxims ;  they  must  always  be  applied,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, with  the  utmost  caution.  To  illustrate  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  proper  use  of  them,  and  the  mistakes  pro- 
duced by  their  abuse,  would  form  another  very  important 
article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  logic. 

52.  A  habit  of  abstract  speculation,  uncorrected  by  experi 
ence ;  and  a  habit  of  unenlightened  practice,  without  the  aid 
of  general  principles ;  are  two  opposite  extremes,  to  which  we 
are  liable,  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding.  Few  men  are 
to  be  found  who  have  not  acquired,  in  early  life,  a  manifest 
bias  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 

sect,  vl— of  the  association  of  ideas. 

53.  The  effect  of  custom  in  connecting  together  different 
thoughts,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  seems  spontaneously 
to  follow  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  To  tliis  law  of  our  constitution, 
modem  philosophers  have  given  the  liame  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas.  Of  late,  the  phrase  has  been  used  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  to  denote  the  tendency  which  our  thoughts  have  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  regular  train ;  whether  the  connexion 
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between  tbem  be  established  by  custom,  or  arise  from  some 
other  associating  principle. 

54.  What  the  different  circumstances  are  which  regulate  the 
succession  of  our  thoughts,  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to 
enumerate  completely.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable:  Resemblance,  Analogy,  Contrariety,  Vicinity  in 
Place,  Vicinity  in  Time,  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  Rela- 
tion of  Means  and  End,  Relation  of  Premises  and  Conclusion. 
Whether  some  of  these  may  not  be  resolvable  into  others,  is  not 
very  material  to  inquire.  The  most  powerful  of  all  the  associ- 
ating principles  is  undoubtedly  Custom ;  and  it  is  that  which 
leads  to  the  most  important  inquiries  of  a  practical  nature. 

55.  Among  the  associating  principles  already  enumerated, 
there  is  an  important  distinction.  The  relations  on  which 
some  of  them  are  founded  are  obviovs ;  and  connect  our 
thoughts  together,  when  the  attention  is  not  directed  parti- 
cularly to  any  subject.  Other  relations  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  efforts  of  meditation  or  study.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Con- 
trariety, of  Vicinity  in  Time  and  Place  ;  of  the  latter,  the  Re- 
lations of  Cause  and  Effect,  of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises 
and  Conclusion.  It  is  owing  to  this  distinction  that  transi- 
tions, which  would  be  highly  offensive  in  philosophical  writing, 
are  the  most  pleasing  of  any  in  poetry. — [Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  p.  293, 2d  edit.] — 2d  edit. 

56.  In  so  far  as  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  Association,  it  depends  on  causes  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  and  over  which  we  have  no  direct  or  imme- 
diate control.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  th<at  the  will  has 
some  influence  over  this  part  of  our  constitution.  To  ascertain 
the  extent  and  the  limits  of  this  influence,  is  a  problem  of 
equal  curiosity  and  importance. 

57.  We  have  not  a  power  of  summoning  up  any  particular 
thought,  till  that  thought  first  solicit  our  notice.  Among  a 
crowd,  however,  wliich  present  themselves,  we  can  choose  and 
reject.  We  can  detain  a  paiUcular  thought,  and  thus  check 
the  train  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
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58.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  is  very  extensive.  It  is  exerted  cliiefly  in  two  ways : 
— 1.  By  an  effort  of  attention,  we  can  check  the  si^ntaneous 
course  of  our  ideas,  and  give  elHcacy  to  those  associating  prin- 
ciples which  prevail  in  a  studious  and  collected  mind.  2.  By 
practice,  we  can  strengthen  a  particular  associating  principle  to 
so  great  a  degree,  as  to  acquire  a  command  over  a  particular 
class  of  our  ideas. 

59.  The  effect  of  habit,  in  subjecting  to  the  will  those  intel- 
lectual processes,  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit, — of  the 
mechanical  part  of  poetry,  (or,  in  other  words,  of  the  powers  of 
versification  and  rhyming,)— of  poetical  fancy, — of  invention  in 
the  arts  and  sciences ; — and,  above  all,  its  effect  in  forming  a 
talent  for  extempore  elocution,  furnish  striking  illustrations  of 
this  last  remark. 

60.  Of  all  the  different  parts  of  our  constitution,  there  is 
none  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  Moral  Philosophy  than 
the  laws  which  regulate  tlie  Association  of  Ideas.  From  the 
intimate  and  almost  indissoluble  combinations  which  we  are 
thus  led  to  form  in  infancy  and  in  early  youth,  may  be  traced 
many  of  our  siKKJulative  errors ;  many  of  our  most  i)owerful 
principles  of  action  ;  many  jK^rversions  of  our  moral  judgment ; 
and  many  of  those  pnjudices  wliich  mislead  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  By  means  of  a  judicious  education,  this  susceptibility 
of  the  infant  mind  might  be  rendered  subservient  not  only  to 
monil  improvement,  but  to  the  enlargement  and  multiplication 
i»f  our  ca{)acities  of  enjoyment. 

SECT.  VII. OF  MEMORY.^ 

61.  The  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  the  i)heno- 
mena  of  Memory,  by  means  of  impressions  and  traces  in  the 
bniin,  are  entirely  hj-pothetical ;  and  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject  which  they  profess  to  explain.- 

*  ['*  Ncqiic    fa«  t'sse  cxiKtimaiit,   ca  iliscomlo,    ac     momoria    romittaiit." — 

liU'riK  mandarc  ....  Xc<juc  coh,  cpii  CapfKar  Ar  />V7.  fraf.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11.]—- 

ilibriint,  literiR  conlisoH,  minuN  inenioriH*  ]st  edit. 

stinlcre:  qiKxl  fen*  pbrriwjne  accMit,  nt  *  ["  N'oii  arMlror  aiitrin  iiiilii  in  Ihn- 

{iiteniilio  litrnirum.  dilitri'iitiani  in  p-r-  iiniiirM*aii<liim,  //w/r/  hU  qmnl  mruHtrinut 
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62.  This  faculty  appears,  indeed,  to  depend  much  on  the 
state  of  the  body ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication, disease,  and  old  age.  A  collection  of  facts  with 
respect  to  these  effects,  as  they  are  diversified  in  different 
instances,  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge^ 
and  might  lead  to  important  conclusions. 

63.  On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  the  original  differ- 
ences among  men,  in  their  capacities  of  memory,  would  seem 
to  be  immense.  But  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  these 
differences  are  commonly  overrated,  and  that  due  allowances 
are  not  made  for  the  diversity  of  appearance  which  the  human 
mind  must  necessarily  exhibit  in  this  respect,  in  consequence  of 
the  various  walks  of  observation  and  of  study,  to  which  man- 
kind are  led,  partly  by  natural  propensity,  and  partly  by  acci- 
dental situation. 

64.  Independent  of  any  inequalities  in  the  original  capacity, 
there  are  remarkable  varieties  of  memory  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  important  distinctions  among  individuals  in  point  of 
intellectual  character. 

65.  These  varieties  arise  chiefly  from  the  different  modes  in 
which  the  constituent  qualities  of  memory  are  combined  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  The  perfection  of  memory  is  to  unite  Suscep- 
tibility, Betentiveness,  and  Beadiness;  but  such  a  union  is 
rare,  and  any  extraordinary  improvement  that  is  bestowed  on 
one  of  these  qualities  is  generally  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 

SECT.  VIIL — OF  IMAGINATION. 

66.  The  province  of  Imagination  is  to  select  qualities  and 
circumstances  from  a  variety  of  different  objects ;  and,  by  com- 
bining and  disposing  these,  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 
In  this  appropriated  sense  of  the  word,  it  coincides  with  what 
some  authors  have  called  Creative  or  Poetical  Imagination. 

67.  This  power  is  not  a  simple  faculty,  but  results  from  the 

aciatf  quanquam  plcrique  imprimi  qiiee-      ceris  anTiulorum  signa  serventur,  exiBti- 
dam  vestigia  nostro  animo,  quae  velut  in      mant."— Quintil.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.]— 2d  edit. 
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combination  of  several  different  ones.  The  eflbrt,  for  example, 
of  the  painter,  in  comi>08ing  an  ideal  landscajK?,  implies  concep- 
tion, which  enables  him  to  represent  to  himself  those  beautiful 
scenes  in  nature,  out  of  which  his  selection  is  to  be  made ; — 
Abstraction,  which  separates  the  selected  nuiterials  from  the 
qualities  and  circumstances  connected  with  them  in  the  me- 
mory ; — and  Judgment  or  Taste,  which  selects  the  materials, 
and  directs  tlieir  combination. 

68.  The  nature  and  province  of  imagination  are  most  clearly 
exemplified,  in  the  arts  which  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind  by 
new  modifications  and  combinations  of  beauties  originally  per- 
ceived by  the  eye.  The  oi)eration8  of  imagination,  in  this 
particular  instance,  serve  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  processes, 
by  which  the  mind  deviates  from  the  models  presented  to  it  by 
experience,  and  forms  to  itself  new  and  untried  objects  of  pur- 
suit in  those  analogous  but  less  palpable  cases,  which  fall  under 
the  consideration  of  the  moralist.  It  is  in  consequence  of  such 
processes,  (which,  how  little  soever  they  may  be  attended  to, 
are  habitually  passing  in  the  thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  human 
affairs  exhibit  so  busy  and  various  a  scene ;  tending,  in  one 
instance,  to  improvement,  and,  in  another,  to  decline ;  accord- 
ing as  our  notions  of  excellence  and  of  hapi)inesH  are  just  or 
erroneous. 

SECT.  IX. — OF  JUDGMENT  AND  REASONING. 

69.  Judgment  is  defined  by  the  writers  on  logic,  to  be  an 
act  of  the  mind,  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
another ; — a  definition,  which,  although  not  unexceptionable,  is 
as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of. 

70.  In  some  cases  our  judgments  are  formed  as  soon  as  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  are  miderstood ;  or  they  result  so  ne- 
cessarily from  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  that  we 
act  upon  them  from  our  earliest  infancy,  without  ever  making 
them  an  object  of  reflection.  In  other  cases,  they  are  formed 
in  consequence  of  a  process  of  thought,  consisting  of  different 
successive  steps.  Hence,  a  distinction  of  Evidence  into  intuu 
live  and  deductive. 
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L    OF  INTUITIVE  EVIDENCE. 

71.  The  most  important,  if  not  all  the  different  species  of 
intuitive  evidence,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  axioms.  [Mathematical  and  Metaphy- 
sical.] 

(2.)  The  evidence  of  consciousness,  of  perception,  and  of 
memory. 

(3.)  The  evidence  of  those  fundamental  laws  of  human  be- 
lief, which  form  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution ;  and  of 
which  our  entire  conviction  is  implied,  not  only  in  all  specula- 
tive reasonings,  but  in  all  our  conduct  as  acting  beings. — Of 
this  class,  is  the  evidence  for  our  own  personal  identity ;  for  the 
existence  of  the  material  world  ;  for  the  continuance  of  those 
laws  which  have  been  found,  in  the  course  of  our  past  experi- 
ence, to  regulate  the  succession  of  phenomena  Such  truths  no 
man  ever  thinks  of  stating  to  himself  in  the  form  of  proposi- 
tions ;  but  all  our  conduct,  and  all  our  reasonings,  proceed  on 
the  supjKwition  tliat  they  are  admitted.  The  belief  of  them  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  coeval  with  the  first  operations  of  the  intellect. 

72.  The  attacks  of  modem  sceptics  have  been  chiefly  directed 
against  this  last  description  of  intuitive  trutha  They  have 
been  called  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  by  some  late  writers 
who  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  their  authority.^  The  con- 
clusions of  these  writers  are,  on  the  whole,  solid  and  important : 
but  the  vagueness  of  the  expression.  Common  Sense,  which  is 
generally  employed  in  ordinary  discourse,  in  a  sense  consider- 
ably different  from  that  in  which  it  was  at  first  introduced  into 
this  controversy,  has  furnished  to  their  opi)onents  the  means  of 
a  specious  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  as  an 

*  [The  preceding  Bentence  Mr.  Stew-  called  metaphysical  axioms.    Some  lato 

art,  in  the  second  edition,  replaces  by  writers,  who  have  undertaken  to  vindi- 

the  following  clause: — "truths;  with  cate  their  authority,  have  comprehended 

which  both  tliey  and  their  antagonists  them  under  the  title  of  Princijites  of 

have  very  fi-equently  confounded  those  Common  /Si/wc."] 
nccoHsar}'  truths  whi  h  I  have  ah'eady 
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attempt  to  shelter  j^pular  prejudices  from  a  free  examination, 
and  to  institute  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  philosophy  to 
the  voice  of  the  multitude. 

II.   OF  DEDUCTIVE  EVIDENCE. 

73.  Notwithstanding  the  commonly  received  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  radical  distinction  between  Intuition  and  Reason- 
ing, it  may  be  doubted  if  the  one  of  these  jwwers  he  not  unplied 
in  the  other.  If  it  be  true,  that  a  perfect  demonstration  is 
constituted  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  in  which  all  the  links  are 
connected  by  intuitive  evidence,  it  will  follow  that  the  power  of 
reasoning  pre-supposes  the  power  of  intuition.  On  the  other 
hand,  are  not  the  i)Owers  of  intuition  and  of  memory  sufficient 
to  account  for  those  processes  of  thought  which  conduct  the 
mind,  by  a  series  of  consequences,  from  premises  to  a  con- 
clusion ? 

74.  "When  the  mind,"  says  Locke,  "perceives  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other,  its  knowledge  may  be 
called  intuitive.  When  it  cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  together, 
as  by  their  immediate  comparison,  and,  as  it  were,  juxtajyosi- 
tion,  or  application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement 
or  disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
(one,  or  more,  as  it  happens,)  to  discover  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement which  it  searches,  and  this  is  what  we  call  Beascm- 
ing" — According  to  these  definitions,  supposing  the  equality  of 
two  lines  A  and  B  to  be  perceived  immeiliately,  in  consequence 
of  their  coincidence,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  is  intuitive. 
Supi)osing  A  to  coincide  with  B,  and  B  with  C,  the  relation 
between  A  and  C  is  perceived  by  reasoning. 

75.  This  is  certainly  not  agreeable  to  common  language. 
The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  intuitively  obvious ;  and  the  first  of  these,  according  to 
Euclid's  enumeration,  affirms  that  if  A  be  equal  to  C,  and  B  to 
C ;  A  and  C  are  equal. 

76.  Admitting,  however,  Locke's  definition  to  be  just,  it 
might  easily  be  shewn  that  the  faculty  which  perceives  the 
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relation  between  A  and  C  is  the  same  with  the  faculty  which 
perceives  the  relation  between  A  and  B,  and  between  B  and  C. 
When  the  relation  of  equality  between  A  and  B  has  once 
been  perceived,  A  and  B  become  diflferent  names  for  the  same 
thing. 

77.  That  the  power  of  reasoning  (or,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  the  Discursive  Faculty)  is  implied  in  the  powers 
of  intuition  and  memory,  appears  also  from  an  examination  of 
the  structure  of  syllogisms.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an 
understanding  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  major 
and  minor  propositions,  and  not  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion.  Indeed,  as  in  this  mode  of  stating  an  argument 
the  mind  is  led  from  universals  to  particulars,  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion  must  have  been  known  before  the  major  proposition 
is  formed. 

78.  Deductive  evidence  is  of  two  kinds.  Demonstrative  and 
Probable.  The  former  relates  to  necessary,  the  latter  to  con- 
tingent truths.  An  accurate  examination  and  comparison  of 
these  are  of  great  consequence  to  all  who  engage  in  moral 
inquiries,  but  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  introduced 
here. 

79.  The  process  of  the  mind,  in  discovering  media  of  proof 
for  establishing  the  truth  of  doubtful  propositions;  and  also 
the  process  by  which  we  bring  new  truths  to  light,  is  properly 
called  Invention.  In  this  power  remarkable  inequalities  are 
observable  among  different  individuals.  In  a  capacity  of 
understanding  the  reasonings  of  others,  all  men  seem  to  be 
nearly  on  a  level. 

80.  The  word  Logic  is  used  by  modern  writers  in  two  very 
different  senses : — 1 .  To  express  the  scholastic  art  of  syllogiz- 
ing, which  is  commonly  referred  to  Aristotle  for  its  inventor. 
2.  To  express  that  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  which  has  for  its  object  to  guard  us  against  the  various 
errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
powers ;  and  to  assist  and  direct  the  inventive  faculty  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.  The  general  aim  of  these  two  sorts  of 
logic  is  the  same,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  justness  of  the 
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principles  on  which  they  proceed.  The  inutility  of  the  former 
is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged ;  and  it  deserves  our 
attention  chiefly  as  a  curious  article  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  other  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  many  important  views 
have  already  been  opened  into  the  subject  by  Lord  Bacon 
and  others. 

SECT.  X. — OF  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  OU  CAPACITIES  FORMED  BY 
PARTICULAR  HABITS  OF  STUDY  OR  OF  BUSINESS. 

81.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among  men,  result 
from  the  various  possible  combinations  and  modifications  of 
faculties,  which,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  are  common  to  the 
whole  species.  Supposing  these  faculties  to  be  originally  the 
same  in  every  individual,  infinite  diversities  of  genius  would 
necessarily  arise  from  the  different  situations  into  which  men 
are  thrown  by  the  accidents  of  human  life. 

82.  The  intellectual  habits  that  are  formed  by  the  pursuits 
of  science  or  of  literature,  are  widely  different  from  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  active  engagements  of  business.  Tliere 
are  other  peculiarities  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  which  origi- 
nate from  particular  studies,  and  which  distinguish  the  different 
classes  of  literary  men  from  each  other.  The  metaphysician,  the 
mathematician,  the  antiquary,  the  poet,  the  critic,  strengthen 
by  their  resiKJctive  pursuits  particular  faculties  and  principles, 
while  they  suffer  others  to  remain  without  due  cultivation. 

83.  An  examination  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  under- 
standing by  different  sciences,  and  by  different  active  profes- 
sions, would  suggest  many  im^wrtant  rules  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  mind,  and  for  preserving  all  its 
various  powers  in  that  just  proportion  to  each  other  which 
constitutes  the  jxirfection  of  our  int<;llectual  nature. 

84.  Quickness,  Acuteness,  Penetration,  Presence  of  Mind, 
Gk)od  Sense,  Sagacity,  Comprehension,  Profoundness, — all  ex- 
press particular  characteristics  of  intellect  by  which  individuals 
are  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  wliich  present  a  sul)- 
ject  of  observation  and  study,  not  more  interesting  to  the 
philosopher,  than  to  those  who  take  an  active  concern  in  the 
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business  of  the  world. — The  mental  defects  to  which  these 
qualities  are  respectively  opposed,  are  no  less  deserving  of 
attention. 

85.  Nearly  connected  with  these  last  speculations,  are  those 
philosophical  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object,  to  analyze 
into  their  constituent  principles,  the  different  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual ability  which  are  displayed  in  the  diflferent  sciences  and 
arts.  Such  inquiries  not  only  open  a  curious  and  interesting 
field  of  discpiisition,  but  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  lessen 
that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge. 


86.  Among  the  intellectual  powers,  gradually  formed  by  a 
particular  application  of  our  original  faculties,  the  power  of 
Taste  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  was  formerly  treated 
by  metaphysicians  as  a  simple  and  uncompounded  principle 
of  our  constitution;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  at- 
tempts lately  made  to  analyze  it  into  its  component  elements, 
it  continues  still  to  be  considered  by  some  as  an  ultimate  fact 
in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  extensive  in- 
fluence it  possesses  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  not  only 
over  the  pursuits  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  Literature  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  over  the  enjoyments  of 
every  individual  who  partakes  of  the  general  refinement  of 
maimers,  might  justify  the  allotment  of  a  separate  article  to  an 
illustration  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  it  is  formed. 
Such  a  digression,  however,  would  necessarily  encroach  on 
other  discussions  still  more  closely  connected  with  the  object  of 
this  First  part  of  the  Course ;  and  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  Power  of  Taste  and  our  Moral  Principles  will 
fiunish  another  and  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of  resuming 
the  speculation. 

87.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  remark,  that  although  the 
groundwork  of  Taste  must  be  laid  in  the  original  qualities  of 
the  mind,  yet  tliis  power  is  the  slow  result  of  experience. 
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habitiiaUy  and  attentively  conversant  with  a  particular  class 
of  agreeable  objects.  The  instantaneous  rapidity  of  its  decisions 
gives  it  sometimes  the  appearance  of  an  immediate  i)erception, 
— and  hence  the  name  which  it  has  borrowed,  in  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  from  one  of  the  external  senses.  The  use 
made  in  the  French  tongue  of  the  word  Tact^  to  denote  that 
delicate  sense  of  propriety  wliich  enables  a  man  to  feel  his  way 
in  the  difficult  intercourse  of  polished  society,  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  similar  considerations.  Tliis  power,  as  well 
as  the  other,  is  evidently  an  acquired  one ;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  might  be  useful  for  illustrating  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  both.^ 

SECT.  XI. — OF  CERTAIN  AUXILIARY  FACULTIES  AND  PRINCIPLES 
ESSENTIAL  TO  OUR  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT,  OR  INTI- 
MATELY CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 

88.  The  form  and  posture  of  the  human  body,  and  its  various 
organs  of  perception,  have  an  obnous  reference  to  man's  rational 
nature ;  and  are  beautifully  fitted  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
liis  intellectual  improvement.  A  similar  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended to  many  other  parts  of  our  constitution,  both  external 
and  internal ;  but  there  are  two  which  more  particularly  claim 
our  attention;  the  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  by 
Language,  and  the  principle  of  Imitation. 

I.    OF  LANGUAGE. 

89.  The  connexion  of  this  subject  with  that  of  the  foregoing 
sections  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  to  the  use  of  artificial 
signs  (§  49.)  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  general  conclu- 

*  [Mr.  Stewart  has  under  this  Section,  arises  from  long  uso  and  experience." 

but  without  special  reference,  annotutCvl  — Thoughts    on    various    Subjects   hy 

the  following: —  Hughes,  see  Duncombc*s  Letters^  V(»l 

"What  we  call   Tnnie  is  a  kind  of  iii.  p.  48  of  Appendix. 
exivnpore  judgnieiit ;    it   is   a  settled  Sec  Roynoldb'  Discou  ses,  p.  ^02.] — 

habit  of  distingiUMhin;;:,  without  staying  \nt  uflt. 
t«»  attend  to  niles  or  ratiocination,  and 

VOL.   II.  C 
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sions ;  and  without  it,  our  knowledge  would  have  been  entirely 
limited  to  individuala  It  is  also  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs 
that  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  part  of  our  information  which 
is  not  the  immediate  result  of  our  own  personal  experience ;  and 
for  that  transmission  of  intellectual  acquisitions  from  one  race 
to  another,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  species. 

90.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  language,  (as  Dr.  Reid  has 
remarked,)  presupposes  the  use  of  natural  signs.  These  consist 
in  certain  expressions  of  the  countenance,  certain  gestures  of 
the  body,  and  certain  tones  of  the  voice. 

91.  There  seems  to  be,  in  man,  a  power  of  interpreting  in- 
stinctively some  of  these  expressions.  This,  indeed,  has  been 
disputed  of  late;  but  various  considerations  might  be  men- 
tioned, which  justify  the  common  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
wheji  stated  with  certain  corrections  and  limitations. 

92.  As  ideas  multiply,  the  imperfections  of  natural  language 
f  are  felt ;  and  men  find  it  necessary  to  invent  artificial  signs,  of 

which  the  meaning  is  fixed  by  mutual  agreement.  In  propor- 
,  tion  as  artificial  language  improves,  the  language  of  nature 
declines ;  insomuch,  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  reflection  and  study  to  recover  the  use 
of  it.  This  study  is,  in  a  considerable  degrecj  the  foundation 
\  of  the  arts  both  of  the  actor  and  of  the  orator. 

93.  Artificial  signs  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are 
addressed  to  the  eye,  and  those  which  are  addressed  to  the  ear. 
The  latter  have  formed,  among  all  nations,  the  ordinary  medium 
of  intellectual  communication. 

94.  As  we  have  no  record  of  the  steps  by  which  any  of  the 
languages  spoken  among  men  have  arisen,  some  writers  have 
employed  their  ingenuity,  in  tracing,  from  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  the  origin  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  in  illus- 
trating the  gradual  progress  of  language,  resulting  from  the 
general  progress  of  society.  Such  conjectural  speculations  con- 
cerning the  natural  advances  of  the  Species,  in  any  particular 
line  of  improvement,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Theoretical  Histories. 
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95.  The  imperfections  of  those  langiiages  whicli  have  origi- 
nated from  popular  use,  have  suggesteil  to  some  pliilosophers 
the  idea  of  a  language  expressly  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
science.  The  failui*e  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  on  tliis 
subject,  are  not  decisive  against  the  practicability  of  such  a 
project 

96.  The  art  of  Writing  is  an  important  step  in  the  history 
of  language,  and  a  powerful  aid  to  tlio  intellectual  progress  of 
the  species. 

97.  The  advantages  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  are  won- 
derfully extended  by  the  art  of  Printing,  which  may  be  justly 
regarded,  not  only  as  the  happiest  of  all  expedients  for  facili- 
tating the  intellectual  commerce  of  mankind,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of 
human  affaira 

n.   OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  [SYMPATHETIC]  IMITATION. 

98.  Whenever  we  see  any  expression,  or,  in  general,  any 
change,  in  the  countenance  of  another  person,  we  have  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  the  same  expression  or  the  same  change,  in 
our  own  countenance.  Every  man  is  sensible  of  this,  when  he 
looks  at  another  in  a  rage,  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  or  in  a  deep 
melancholy. — Nor  is  it  the  visible  ap{)earance  alone  of  others, 
that  we  have  a  disposition  to  imitate.  We  copy  instinctively 
the  voices  of  our  companions,  their  tones,  their  accents,  and 
their  modes  of  pronunciation. 

99.  This  tendency  in  our  nature  to  imitation  is  attended 
with  important  advantages.  It  seems  to  be  by  means  of  it, 
that  children  acquire  the  use  of  sf^eech;  and  that  they  learn 
insensibly  to  model  their  habits  on  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  familiarly  conversant. 

100.  As  it  is  in  early  life  that  the  principle  of  imitation  is  of 
greatest  use  to  us,  so  it  is  in  infancy  that  we  have  the  strongest 
tendency  to  indulge  it.  It  is  of  th\a  natural  tendency,  which 
all  men  have  in  some  degree,  that  mimics  avail  themselves ; 
till,  by  repeated  eflforts,  they  acquire  a  power  of  carrying  it 
farther  than  they  could    have   done  originally;    or,   rather, 
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perhaps,  they  only  contrive  to  retain  through  life  a  faculty 
which,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  disappears  after  the  period  of 
childhood. 

101.  The  contagious  nature  of  insanity,  of  convulsions,  of 
hysteric  disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  aU  the  different  kinds  of 
enthusiasm,  seems  to  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
principle  of  imitation.  To  this  class  of  fiicts,  an  important 
addition  has  lately  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  philosophical 
inquiries  which  took  rise  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  cures 
pretended  to  be  effected  by  means  of  animal  magnetism. 


SECT.  XII. — OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN,  AS  CON- 
TRASTED WITH   THE  INSTINCTS  OF  THE  BRUTES. 

102.  That  the  brutes  are  under  the  more  immediate  guid- 
ance of  nature,  while  man  is  left  to  regulate,  to  a  great  degree, 
his  own  destiny,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  is  a  fact  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  dispute.  In  what  maimer,  indeed,  nature 
operates,  in  this  instance,  we  are  perfectly  ignorant ;  but  nothing 
(jan  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  it  is  not  by  a  deliberate 
choice,  analogous  to  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  that  the 
lower  animals  are  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  ends  ; 
nor  by  any  process  analogous  to  our  reason,  that  they  combine 
means  in  order  to  attain  them. 

103.  To  that  unknown  principle  which  guides  the  operations 
of  the  brutes,  we  give  the  name  of  Instinct.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Art  by  two  circumstances : — 1.  By  the  uniformity  with 
which  it  proceeds,  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  and, 
2.  By  the  unerring  certainty  with  which  it  perforins  its  office, 
prior  to  all  experience.^ 


*  [Art  is  defined  by  Loid  Bacon  to 
be  "  a  proper  disposal  of  tbe  tbings  of 
nature  by  buman  thought  and  experi- 
ence, so  as  to  make  them  answer  the 
designs  and  uses  of  mankind."  It  may 
be  defined  more  concisely  to  be  the  ad- 
justment of  meaiis  to  accomplish  a  de- 
sired end.     According  to  this  idea  of 


Art,  it  is  necessarily  the  result  of  reason 
and  invention,  and  presupposes  experi- 
ence and  observation,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to 
form  one  single  conclusion  concerning 
the  order  of  nature,  or  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  producing  any  physical 
effect.]— 2c/ e</;r 
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104.  But  although  we  do  not,  in  such  cases,  ascribe  art  or 
reason  to  the  brutes,  the  operations  of  instinct  plainly  indi- 
cate intelligence  in  that  Being  by  whom  they  were  formed ; 
and  who,  by  adapting  their  constitutions  so  beautifully  to 
the  laws  of  the  material  world,  has  evinced  a  unity  of  de- 
sign, which  proves  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the  universe, 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  the  workmanship  of  the  same 
Author. 

105.  The  wisdom  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  instincts  of 
animals,  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  those  tril)es  which 
associate  in  political  communities  ; — as  the  l)ee  and  the  beaver. 
Here  we  see  animals  who,  considered  individually,  discover  but 
a  small  degree  of  sagacity,  conspiring  together,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  blind  impulse,  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects,  asto 
nishing  by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the  compliciited  ingenuity 
they  exhibit. 

106.  Animals,  however,  are  left  to  make  some  small  acquisi- 
tions by  experience  ;  as  sufficiently  apjXMirs,  in  certain  trilK?s, 
from  the  sagjicity  of  the  old,  when  contrasted  with  the  igno- 
rance of  the  young ;  and  from  the  effects  which  may  be  produced 
on  many  of  them  by  discipline  and  education. 

107.  In  what,  then,  does  the  difference  betwwn  man  and  the 
brutes  consist  ?  Do  their  faculties  differ  from  each  other  in 
degree  only;  oris  there  an  essc»ntial  distinction  between  the 
rational  and  the  animal  natures  ? 

108.  The  French  philosophers  of  the  Cartesian  school  adopted 
the  latter  opinion ;  and  even  carrie<l  it  so  far,  as  to  consider  the 
brutes  as  mere  machines.  Tlieir  successors  have,  in  general, 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  have  employed  their  inge- 
nuity in  attempting  to  account  for  the  boasted  superiority  of 
man,  by  accidental  circumstances  in  his  bodily  organizjition,  or 
in  his  external  condition. 

109.  In  opposition  to  these  doctrines  of  nuMlern  Materialists, 
a  great  variety  of  considerations  prove, — that,  in  respect  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  {jrinciples,  our  nature  does  not  admit  of 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  this  globe  ;  the 
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(lifference  between  our  coustitution  and  theirs,  being  a  diflfer- 
cuce  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Perhaps  this  is  the  single 
instance,  in  which  that  regular  gradation,  which  we  everywhere 
else  observe  in  the  universe,  fails  entirely. — The  subject  is  by 
far  too  extensive  to  be  treated  in  these  Ovilines} 


^  [Consult  on  this  article,  An  Account      Xty  Charlea  Whke  of  Muncbester.  1799.] 
of  the  Regular  Cfradation  in  Man^  &c.,      — 2d  edit. 


[Part  Second,  "  Of  the  Active  and  of  the  Moral  Powers  of  Man,^*  will  be  found 
at  the  commencement  of  Voh  vi. — Ed.} 
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In  various  parts  of  the  followiug  work,  references  are  made 
to  subsequent  speculations,  which  are  not  contained  in  it. 
These  specuktions  it  is  my  intention  to  resume  at  some  future 
jwriod :  but  when  I  consider  the  extent  of  my  subject,  and  the 
many  accidents  wliich  may  divert  me  from  the  prosecution  of 
it,  I  cannot  venture  so  far  as  to  announce,  in  the  title-page  of 
this  volume,  any  promise  of  a  future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  arc  still  wanting,  to  complete  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  After  finishing  this,  the 
course  of  my  inquiries  would  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the  second 
place,  of  Man  considered  as  an  Active  and  Moral  being ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  Man  considered  as  the  member  of  a  Political 
Society. 


<"(iLLEaE   or   EuiNBUKOtT, 

March  1.3,  1792. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PART  FIRST. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

HUMAN  MIND. 

The  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained  against  meta- 
physical speculations,  seems  to  arise  chiefly  from  two  causes ; 
First,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  subjects  about  wliich  they 
are  employed  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facul- 
ties ;  and,  secondly,  from  a  belief  tliat  these  subjects  have  no 
relation  to  the  business  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  absurd  discussions  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  most  metaphysical  authors,  aflFord  but  too  many 
arguments  in  justification  of  these  opinions  ;  and  if  such  dis- 
cussions were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
human  mind  is  able  to  accomplish  in  this  department  of  science^ 
the  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  justice 
be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
true  pliilosophy  has  made  in  the  present  age.  Among  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  inquiry,  however,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
vague  use  of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
title  of  Metaphysics,  there  arc  some  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  rehition  which  they 
bear  to  the  useful  sciences  and  arts  :  and  it  has  unfortunalelv 
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happened,  that  these  have  shared  in  that  general  discredit  into 
wliich  the  other  branches  of  metaphysics  have  justly  fallen.  To 
this  circumstance  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  little  progress 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND  ;  a  scieQCC  so  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  so  im- 
portant in  its  applications,  that  it  oould  scarcely  have  failed,  in 
these  inquisitive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a  very 
general  attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  classed,  in  the 
public  opinion,  with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  disquisitions  of 
the  schoolmen. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  misapprehensions  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  the  following  work,  I  have  thought  it  proper,  in 
this  preliminary  chapter,  first,  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the 
truths  which  I  propose  to  investigate ;  and,  secondly,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  In  stating  these  preliminary  observations,  I  may 
perhaps  appear  to  some  to  be  minute  and  tedious ;  but  this 
fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by  those  who 
have  studied  with  care  the  principles  of  that  science  of  which 
I  am  to  treat ;  and  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  have,  in  a  great  measure,  excluded  it  from  the  modem 
systems  of  education.  In  the  progress  of  my  work,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  not  often  have  occasion  to  solicit  the  indul- 
gence of  my  readers  for  an  unnecessary  diffuseness. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words  Matter  and  Mind,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  Dr.  Eeid,^  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked, 
what  I  mean  by  Matter  ?  I  ean  only  explain  myself  by  saying, 
it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard 
or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  enumerating  its  sensible  qualities.  It 
is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses ;  but  only 
extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the 
constitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something  which 
is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its 
existence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  voli- 

'  J'^myt  on  (bf  ArHve  Powers  of  Man,  pp.  8,  0. 
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tion  ;  operations  which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which 
feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man,  too,  is  impressed  with  an 
irresistible  conviction,  that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts,  and 
volitions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being ;  to  that  being  which 
he  calls  himadf;  a  being  wliich  he  is  led,  by  the  constitution 
of  his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  his  body, 
and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any 
of  his  organs. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind  that  we  have  for  the  exist- 
ence of  body ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  that  we  have  stronger  evidence  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  the 
one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness, 
and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects  of  our  perceptions :  and  in 
this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fact  would  appear  to  every  person, 
were  it  not  that,  from  our  earliest  years,  the  attention  is  en- 
grossed with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  oiur 
animal  existence.  Hence  it  is,  that  these  phenomena  occupy 
our  thoughts  more  than  those  of  mind ;  that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  former,  and 
even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the  same  general  laws ;  and 
that  we  acquire  habits  of  inattention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, too  strong  to  be  afterwards  surmounted  without  the 
most  persevering  industr>^ 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  they  establish 
the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  without  any  long  pro- 
cess of  metaphysical  reasoning '}  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are 
merely  relative  ;  if  we  know  the  one  only  by  such  sensible  qua- 
lities as  extension,  figure,  and  solidity ;  and  the  other  by  such 
operations  as  sensation,  thought,  and  volition,  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  say,  that  matter  and  mind,  considered  as  objects  of 
human  study,  are  essentially  different ;  the  science  of  the  for- 
mer resting  ultimately  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our 
senses ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious.     Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to  the  scheme  of 

'  Soo  Note  A. 
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materialism,  that  its  coDclusionB  are  false,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  that  its  aim  is  unphilosophicaL  It  proceeds  on 
a  misapprehension  of  the  proi)er  object  of  science ;  the  difficulty 
wliich  it  professes  to  remove  being  manifestly  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills, 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  material  organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by  words; 
forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known  to  us  by  its 
qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  essence  of  cither.^ 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  from 
the  information  of  our  senses,  natm^  philosophers  have^  in 
modem  times,  wisely  abandoned  to  metaphysicians  all  specula- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  that  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  its 
being  created ;  concerning  the  efficient  causes  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the  reality  of  its 
existence,  independent  of  that  of  percipient  beings :  and  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  humbler  province  of  observing  the 
phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  ascertaining  their  general  law& 
By  pursuing  this  plan  steadily,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  last  centuries,  formed  a  body  of  science,  which  not  only 
does  honour  to  the  human  undersfamding,  but  has  had  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life. — This  experi- 
mental philosophy  no  one  now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with 
the  metaphysical  speculations  already  mentioned.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  these,  as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  think  more  favourably  than  others ;  but  they 
are  obviously  diflferent  in  their  nature,  from  the  investigations 


*  Some  metaphysicians,  who  appear 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning, have  farther  urged  that,  for  any 
thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
poHsible  that  the  unknown  substances 
which  has  the  qualities  of  exleusiun, 
figure,  and  coluur,  may  l»e  the  same 
witli  the  unknown  subHtance  whicli  has 


the  attributes  of  feeling,  thinking,  and 
willing.  But  beside»  that  this  is  only 
an  hypothesis,  which  amomits  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  possibility,  even 
if  it  were  tnie,  it  would  no  more  be 
proper  to  say  of  mind,  that  it  is  ma» 
terial,  than  to  sav  of  bodv.  that  it  is 
spiritual. 
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of  physics,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  evidence 
of  this  last  science,  that  its  principles  should  not  be  blended 
with  those  of  the  former. 

A  similar  distinction  takes  place  among  the  questions  which 
may  be  stated  relative  to  the  human  mind. — Whether  it  be 
extended  or  unextended ;  whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to 
place ;  and  (if  it  has)  whether  it  resides  in  the  brain,  or  be 
spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion,  are  questions  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  those  which  Metaphysicians  have  started  on  the  subject 
of  matter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  at  present,  whether  or 
not  they  admit  of  answer.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
remark,  that  they  are  as  widely  and  obviously  different  from 
the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
following  work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non- 
existence of  the  material  world,  are  from  the  conclusions  of 
Newton  and  his  followers. — It  is  farther  evident  tliat  the  meta- 
physical opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  con- 
cerning the  nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient 
causes  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  phenomena  take  place. — Wliether  (for 
example)  the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial, 
is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they 
agree  perfectly  in  their  physical  opinions.  It  is  Sufficient,  if 
both  admit  the  general  fact  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each 
other,  with  a  force  var3ring  with  their  mutual  distance,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence. 
— That  when  two  subjects  of  thought,  for  instance,  have  been 
repeatedly  presented  to  the  mind  in  conjunction,  the  one  has  a 
tendency  to  suggest  the  other,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  than  of  anything  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
senses ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fact  totally  unconnected  with  any 
hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  wliich  will  \h.* 
as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialist  as  by  the  BcTkeloian. 

VOL.  IL  D 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reality  and  importance  of  this 
distinction,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  the  philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind. 
Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly, 
or  at  least  who  has  kept  it  steadily  in  view  in  all  his  inquiries. 
In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  several  other  modem  metaphysi- 
cians, we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important  and  well-ascertained 
facts ;  but,  in  general,  these  facts  are  blended  with  speculations 
upon  subjects  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties. — It  is  this  mixture  of  fact  and  of  hypothesis,  which 
has  brought  the  philosophy  of  mind  into  some  degree  of  dis- 
credit ;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally  acknowledged, 
till  the  distinction  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  be  imder- 
stoocl  and  attended  to,  by  those  who  speculate  on  the  subject 
By  confining  their  attention  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  body, 
and  to  the  sensible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  dis- 
coveries natural  philosophers  have  made ;  and  if  the  labours  of 
metaphysicians  shall  ever  be  rewarded  with  similar  success,  it 
can  only  be  by  attentive  and  patient  reflection  on  the  subjects 
of  their  own  consciousness. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  physical  inquirers  should  think  of  again 
employing  themselves  in  speculations  about  the  nature  of 
matter,  instead  of  attempting  to  ascertain  its  sensible  proper- 
ties and  laws,  (and  of  late  there  seems  to  be  such  a  tendency 
among  some  of  the  followers  of  Boscovich,)  they  will  soon 
involve  themselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  first 
principles  of  physics  will  ])e  rendered  as  mysterious  and  chime- 
rical, as  the  pneumatology  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  little  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
have  attended  to  the  liistory  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  only 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  study  of  it  has  been 
prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  success,  or  that  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  it  has  been  generally  understood.  There 
is  even  some  reason  for  doubting,  from  the  crude  speculations 
on  medical  and  chemical  subjects  which  are  daily  offered  to 
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the  public,  whether  it  be  yet  understood  so  comjJetely  as  is 
commonly  imagined ;  and  whether  a  fuller  illustration  of  the 
rules  of  philosophizing,  than  Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given, 
might  not  be  useful,  even  to  physical  inquirers. 

When  we  reflect,  in  this  manner,  on  the  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  natural  philosophy  has  been  successfully 
cultivated ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  consider  how  open  to  our 
examination  the  laws  of  matter  are,  in  comparison  of  those 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  shall  neither  be 
disposed  to  wonder,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  should  still 
remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  discouraged  in  our  hopes  concern- 
ing its  future  progress.  The  excellent  models  of  this  species 
of  investigation,  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give 
us  ground  to  expect  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it 
shall  assume  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the 
sciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  a  distinct  explanation  were  given 
of  its  nature  and  object ;  and  if  some  general  rules  were  laid 
down,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the 
study  of  it.  To  this  subject,  however,  which  is  of  sufficient 
extent  to  furnish  matter  for  a  separate  work,  I  cannot  attempt 
to  do  justice  at  present ;  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  illustration  of  a  few  fundamental  principles,  which  it  will 
be  of  essential  importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  follow- 
ing inquiries. 

Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
they  appear  to  be  so  complicated,  and  so  infinitely  diversified, 
that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general 
laws.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion, the  prospect  clears  up;  and  the  phenomena,  which  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  are 
found  to  be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded  principles  of  action.  These  faculties  and  principles 
are  the  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  and  hold  the  same 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  in- 
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vestigate  in  physics,  hold  iu  that  branch  of  science.  In  both 
cases,  the  laws  which  nature  has  established,  are  to  be  investi- 
gated only  by  an  examination  of  facts ;  and  in  both  cases,  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite 
number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  investigation  of  physical  laws,  it  is  well  known,  that 
our  inquiries  must  always  terminate  in  some  general  fact,  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  constita- 
tion  of  nature.  After  we  have  established,  for  example,  from 
the  astronomical  phenomena,  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  this  law  implies  the 
constant  agency  of  mind ;  and  (upon  the  supposition  that  it 
does)  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always  operates 
immediately,  or  by  means  of  subordinate  instruments  ?  But 
these  questions,  however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  pro- 
vince of  the  natural  philosopher.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, if  the  universality  of  the  fact  be  admitted. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
When  we  have  once  ascertained  a  general  fact,  such  as  the 
various  laws  which  regulate  the  association  of  ideas,  or  the  de- 
pendence of  memory  on  that  eflbrt  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
Attention;  it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of 
science.  If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  facts  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  consciousness,  our  conclusions  will  be 
no  less  certain  than  those  in  physics :  but  if  our  curiosity  leads 
us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  association  of  ideas,  by  cer- 
tain supposed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  state  of  the 
brain ;  or  to  explain  memory,  by  means  of  supposed  impres- 
sions and  traces  in  the  sensorium ;  we  evidently  blend  a  collec- 
tion of  important  and  well-ascertained  truths,  with  principles 
which  rest  wholly  on  conjecture.^ 


'  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the 
connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter, 
which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  just 
rules  of  philosophy.  The  object  of  this 
is,  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  union,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  they  are  united. 


Lord  Bacon  was,  I  believe,  the  fimt 
who  gave  a  distinct  idea  of  this  sort  of 
speculation;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
much  pi  ogress  has  yet  been  made  in  it. 
In  his  books  De  AugmenUs  SeienUarum, 
a  variety  of  subjects  are  enumerated,  in 
order  to  illustrate  its  nature ;  and,  nn- 
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The  obeervations  which  have  been  now  Btated,  with  resjiect 
to  the  proper  limits  of  philosophical  curiosity,  liave  too  fre- 
quently escaped  the  attention  of  speculative  men,  in  all  the 
different  departments  of  science.  In  none  of  these,  however, 
has  this  inattention  produced  such  a  variety  of  errors  and  ab- 
surdities, as  in  the  science  of  mind ;  a  subject  to  which,  till  of 
late,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected,  that  the  general 
rules  of  philosophizing  are  applicable  The  strange  mixture 
of  fact  and  hjrpothesis,  which  the  greater  part  of  metaphysical 
inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almost  universally  to  a  belief,  that  it 
is  only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful  light  which  human  reason 
can  ever  expect  to  throw  on  this  dark,  but  interesting,  field  of 
speculation. 

Beside  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  other  sources  of  error,  from  which  the  science  of  physics 
is  entirely  exemptal,  have  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind.    Of  these,  the  most  important  proceeil 


doubtedly,  most  of  these  are  in  a  hij^h 
degree  curious  and  important.  The  fol- 
lowing list  comprehendit  the  chief  of 
thoae  he  has  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tioo  of  several  others,  recommended  to 
tbe  consideration  of  Philosophers  and  of 
Medical  Inquirers,  hj  the  late  Dr.  Gre- 
gory. See  his  Lectures  on  the  Duties 
and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  different  senses. 

2.  The  history  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  imagination. 

3.  The  history  of  the  several  species 
of  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  history  of  the  various  circum- 
•taacaa  in  parents,  that  have  an  in- 
fluence on  conception,  and  the  conHti- 
totion  and  characters  of  their  children. 

5.  The  history  of  dreams. 

6.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom 
and  habit 

7.  The  history  of  the  effects  of  music, 
and  of  such  other  things  as  operate  on 
tbe  mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of 
impressions  made  on  the  s^nxes. 


S.  The  history  of  natural  signs  and 
language,  comprehending  the  doctrine 
of  phyHiognomy  and  of  outwanl  gesture. 

9.  The  history  of  the  power  and  laws 
of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

To  this  littt  variuuH  other  subjects 
might  he  added ;  particularly,  the  his- 
tory of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  so  far  as 
they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  body ;  and  the  history  of  the 
different  species  of  madness. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between 
Mind  and  Matter  docs  not  fall  properly 
under  the  plan  of  the  following  work ; 
in  which  my  leading  object  is  t«»  ascer- 
tain the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  mo 
far  as  they  can  be  diHcovercd  by  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness :  and  to  apply  these  principles 
to  explain  the  phenomena  arising  from 
them.  Various  incidental  remarks, 
however,  will  occur  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries,  tending  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  fore- 
going ennmeration. 
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from  that  disposition  which  is  so  natural  to  every  person  at  the 
commencement  of  his  philosophical  pursuits,  to  explain  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  material 
world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  those  habits  of  inattention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  consciousness,  which  take  their  rise  in  that  period 
of  our  lives  when  we  are  necessarily  employed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  they  appear  to  us  less  mysterious  than  those  of 
mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  advanced  one 
step  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we  can  point  out  some 
analogy  between  them  and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the 
same  circumstance,  that  we  have  scarcely  any  appropriated 
language  with  respect  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  ex- 
press its  different  operations,  are  almost  all  borrowed  from  the 
objects  of  our  senses.  It  must,  however,  appear  manifest,  upon 
a  very  little  reflection,  that  as  the  two  subjects  are  essentially 
distinct,  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analogies 
we  are  pleased  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  use  in 
illustrating  either ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  unphilosophical  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  upon  meclianical  principles,  than  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  supposing,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with  prin- 
ciples of  motion ;  or  to  explain  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
elective  attractions,  by  supposing  the  substances  among  which 
they  are  observed,  to  be  endowed  with  thought  and  volition. 
The  analogy  of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  in- 
quiries which  form  the  object  of  the  following  work ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  against,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  pliilosophers  who  have  speculated  con- 
cerning the  hiunan  mind,  very  few  indeed  can  be  mentioned, 
who  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  guard  against  analogical 
theories.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
since  the  publication  of  Descartes'  writings,  there  has  been  a 
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gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  science.  One  striking  proof  of  this  is,  the  con- 
trast between  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  those  which  we  find  in  the  systems,  however  im- 
perfect, of  the  present  age.  Would  any  writer  now  offer  to 
the  world,  such  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  mind  as  are 
contained  in  the  two  following  passages  from  Locke  and 
Newton  ?  "  Habits,"  says  Locke,  "  seem  to  be  but  trains  of 
motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  continue 
in  the  same  steps  they  had  been  used  to,  which,  by  often  tread- 
ing, are  worn  into  a  smooth  path."^  And  Newton  himself  has 
proposed  the  following  query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  perceives  external  objects.  "  Is  not,"  says  he,  "  the 
sensorium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance 
is  present,  and  to  which  the  sensible  species  of  things  are 
brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  mind  present  in  that  place  ?"  In  the  course  of 
the  following  Essays,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  various 
other  passages  from  later  writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  other  phenomena  of  mind  upon  similar 
principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  since  the 
period  when  philosophers  began  to  adopt  a  more  rational  plan 
of  inquiry  with  respect  to  such  subjects,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
collected  by  their  predecessors.  This,  indeed,  was  a  preliminary 
step,  which  the  state  of  the  science,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  had  led,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  however 


*  [This  theory,  with  respect  to  JTahitJi, 
is  very  closely  copied  from  Malehranchc. 
"H  faut  remarquer  qne  los  esprits  nc 
troiiTcnt  pas  toujours  les  cheiuins,  par 
01^  ils  doivent  passer,  asscz  ou verts  et 
assez  librcs  ;  et  qne  cela  fait,  quo  nous 
avons  de  la  difHculte  k  n*miicr,  par  cx- 
emple,  les  doigts  avoc  la  vitcsse  qui  est 
u6cessairo  pour  jouer  des  infitrumens  de 
inURique,  on  les  muscles  qui  scrTcnt  h  la 


prononciation,  pour  prononcer  les  mots 
d'une  langue  etrang»>re  ;  mais  que  peu 
i\  peu  les  esprits  animaux,  par  Icur  cours 
continucl,  ouvrcnt  et  applanissont  ces 
chcmins,  ensorto  qu*  avec  le  tems,  ilsne 
trouvcnt  plus  de  resistance,  ('ar  c'est 
dans  la  facilito  qne  les  esprits  animaux 
ont  de  passer  dans  les  membrcs  de  notro 
corps,  quo  consistent  les  habitudes." — 
Jlerh.  lie,  la  V^rit^,  liv.  ii.  chsp.  f}.] 
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important  the  positive  advantages  may  be,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  ftitnre  progress,  they  are  by  no  means  so  essen- 
tial to  hmnan  improvement  and  happiness,  as  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  that  sceptical  philosophy,  which  had  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  knowledge  and  all  belief.  Such  a  refutation  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  object  which  Dr.  Eeid  proposed  to 
himself  in  his  metaphysical  inquiries ;  and  to  this  object  his 
labours  have  been  directed  with  so  much  ability,  candour,  and 
perseverance,  that  unless  future  sceptics  should  occupy  a  ground 
very  different  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  controversy  will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbish  being 
now  removed,  and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
superstructure.  The  progress  which  I  have  made  in  it  is,  I 
am  sensible,  very  inconsiderable ;  yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  the 
little  I  have  done  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  study,  and  to  recommend  the  subjects  of  which  I  am  to 
treat  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  the 
consideration  of  those  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in 
the  present  age,  between  the  patrons  of  the  sceptical  philoso- 
phy and  their  opponents.  These  controversies  have,  in  truth, 
no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I  am  to 
enter.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ;  but  supposing  them  to  remain  undecided,  our  seep- 
tical  doubts  concerning  the  certainly  of  human  knowledge, 
would  no  more  affect  the  philosophy  of  mind,  than  they  would 
affect  any  of  the  branches  of  physics ;  nor  would  our  doubts 
concerning  even  the  existence  of  mind,  affect  this  branch  of 
science,  any  more  than,  the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian,  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  matter,  affect  his  opinions  in  natural 
philosophy. 

To  what  purposes  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
according  to  the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  it,  is  subser- 
vient, I  sliall  endeavour  to  explain,  at  some  length,  in  the 
f<)llo^^'ing  section. 
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PART  SECOND. 

SECT.  I. — OP  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE 

HUMAN  MIND. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutual  connexion 
between  the  different  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the  improve- 
ments which  are  made  in  one  branch  of  human  knowledge,  fre- 
quently throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very 
remote  relation.  The  modem  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  in 
pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion to  a  degree  of  perfection  formerly  unknown.  The  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  lately  made  in  astronomy,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  these 
sciences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  science  and 
of  art  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other,  it  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary either  for  the  philosopher  or  the  artist  to  aim  at  the 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  safely  take 
many  principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to  demonstrate 
iheir  truth.  A  seaman,  though  ignorant  of  mathematics,  may 
apply,  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the  rules  for  finding  the 
longitude:  an  astronomer  or  a  botanist,  though  ignorant  of 
optics,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  the  telescope  or  the 
microscope. 

These  observations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
artist,  who  has  seldom  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  speculate 
concerning  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we 
meet  with  a  man  of  science  who  has  confined  his  studies  wholly 
to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curiosity,  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  coiu'se  of  his  favourite  pursuit, 
will  naturally  extend  itself  to  every  remarkable  object  wliich 
falls  under  his  observation ;  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  perpetual  dissatisfaction  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  so  far 
gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various  phenomena 
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which  his  professional  habits  are  every  day  presenting  to  his 
view. 

As  every  particular  science  is  in  this  manner  connected  with 
others,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the  attention,  so  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  whether  they  terminate  in  speculation  or  action, 
are  connected  with  that  general  science  which  has  the  human 
mind  for  its  object.  The  powers  of  the  imderstanding  are  in- 
struments which  all  men  employ ;  and  his  curiosity  must  be 
small  indeed,  who  passes  through  life  in  a  total  ignorance  of 
faculties  which  his  wants  and  necessities  force  him  habitually 
to  exercise,  and  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  man -from  the 
lower  animals.  The  active  principles  of  our  nature,  which,  by 
their  various  modifications  and  combinations,  give  rise  to  all 
the  moral  difierences  among  men,  are  fitted  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  if  possible,  to  interest  those  who  are  either  disposed  to 
reflect  on  their  own  characters,  or  to  observe  with  attention  the 
characters  of  others.  The  phenomena  resulting  from  these  fa- 
culties and  principles  of  the  mind,  are  every  moment  soliciting 
our  notice  ;  and  open  to  our  examination  a  field  of  discovery 
843  inexhaustible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and 
exhibiting  not  less  striking  marks  of  divine  wisdom. 

While  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  have  this 
conmion  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  this  last  branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  prin- 
ciples from  no  other  science  whatever.  Hence  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  study  of  it  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a 
reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind ;  and  something  in  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  TiU  once  our  opinions  are  in  some  degree  fixed 
with  respect  to  it,  we  abandon  ourselves  with  reluctance  to  par- 
ticular scientific  investigations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general 
knowledge  of  such  of  its  principles  as  are  most  fitted  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  not  only  prepares  us  for  engaging  in  other  pur- 
suits with  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  but  leaves  us 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  them  with  a  more  luidivided  and  con- 
centrated attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  subject  of  speculative  curiosity 
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that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  deserve  a  careful  exa- 
mination. The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  successful 
analysis  of  it  are  various ;  and  some  of  them  of  such  importance, 
as  to  render  it  astonishing  that,  amidst  all  the  success  with 
which  the  subordinate  sciences  have  been  cultivated,  this,  which 
comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of  them,  should  be  still  suffered 
to  remain  in  its  infancy. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  a  few  of  these  advantages,  be- 
ginning with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  of 
any, — the  light  which  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  the  mind  would  necessarily  throw  on  the  subjects  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education. 

The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  two  follow- 
ing :  First,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature, 
both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them 
to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impressions  and  associations 
which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the 
influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage 
its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  mind,  that  a  systematical  plan  can  be 
founded  for  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these  purposes. 

There  are  few  individuals  whose  education  has  been  con- 
ducted in  every  respect  with  attention  and  judgment.  Almost 
every  man  of  reflection  is  conscious,  when  he  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, of  many  defects  in  his  mental  powers ;  and  of  many  incon- 
venient habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  remedied 
in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  consciousness  is  the  first  step 
towards  improvement ;  and  the  person  who  feels  it,  if  he  is 
possessed  of  resolution  and  steadiness,  will  not  scruple  to  begin, 
even  in  advanced  years,  a  new  course  of  education  for  himself. 
The  degree  of  reflection  and  observation,  indeed,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  expected  from  any  one  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  as  those  are  the  last  lowers  of  the  mind 
which  unfold  themselves ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of 
the  improvement  of  our  faculties  ;  and  much  progress  may  1h* 
made  in  the  aii;  of  applying  them  successfully  to  their  proi>er 
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objects,  or  in  obviating  tbe  inconveniences  resulting  from  their 
imperfection,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  ia  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mistakes  of  our  early  instructors 
that  all  our  intellectual  defects  are  to  be  ascribed.  There  is 
no  profession  or  pursuit  which  has  not  liabits  peculiar  to  itoelf, 
and  which  does  not  leave  some  powers  of  the  mind  dormant, 
while  it  exercises  and  improves  the  rest.  If  we  wish,  therefore, 
to  ciUtivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  that  employment  which  its  faculties  receive 
from  our  particular  situation  in  life.  It  ia  not  in  the  awkward 
and  professional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  strengthened 
particular  muscles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our  animal  nature :  neither 
is  it  among  men  of  confined  pursuits,  whether  speculative  or 
active,  that  we  are  to  expect  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercises  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  a 
variety  of  those  occupations  which  literature  and  science  afford, 
added  to  a  promiscuous  intercoiuse  with  the  world,  in  the 
habits  of  conversation  and  business,  is  no  less  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding.  I  acknowledge,  that  there 
are  some  professions,  in  which  a  man  of  very  confined  acquisi- 
tions may  arrive  at  the  first  eminence ;  and  in  which  he  will 
perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  excel,  the  more  be  bos  concen- 
trated the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one  particular  object. 
But  such  a  jierson,  however  distinguished  in  Ms  own  sphere,  is 
educated  merely  to  be  a  hterary  artisan;  and  neither  attains 
the  perfection  nor  the  happiness  of  bis  nature.  "  That  educa- 
tion only  can  he  considered  as  complete  and  generous,  which," 
in  the  language  of  Milton,  "fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  olficcs,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  of  war." ' 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indiscriminate 
attention  to  all  the  objects  of  speculation  and  of  action. 
Nothing  can  he  more  evident  than  the  necessity  of  limiting 
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the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we  wiBh  to  benefit  society  by  our 
labours.  But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  intense 
application  to  our  favourite  pursuit,  to  cultivate  that  general 
acquaintance  with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preserve  it  from  any 
danger  of  contracting  the  pedantry  of  a  particular  profession. 
In  many  cases  (as  was  already  remarked)  the  sciences  reflect 
light  on  each  other;  and  the  general  acquisitions  which  we 
have  made  in  other  pursuits,  may  furnish  us  with  useful  helps 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  our  own.  But  even  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  which  these 
liberal  accomplishments  must  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  part  of  our  professional  eminence,  the  acquisition  of  them 
win  amply  repay  any  loss  we  may  sustain.  It  ought  not  to  be 
the  leading  object  of  any  one,  to  become  an  eminent  meta- 
physician, mathematician,  or  poet;  but  to  render  liimself 
happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a  respectable,  and  a 
useful  member  of  society.  A  man  who  loses  his  sight  improves 
the  sensibility  of  his  touch :  but  who  would  consent,  for  such 
a  recompense,  to  part  with  the  pleasures  which  he  receives  from 
the  eye  ? 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  much  indi- 
viduals would  be  assisted  in  the  proper  and  liberal  culture  of 
the  mind,  if  they  were  previously  led  to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  human  nature  in  all  its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties, 
and  powers,  and  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  efi*ects  which 
are  produced  on  these  principles  by  particular  situati(>n&  It 
is  such  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  that 
can  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  his  own  acquisitions ;  and  to 
employ  the  most  efi*ectual  means  for  supplying  his  defects,  and 
removing  his  inconvenient  habita  Without  some  degree  of 
it,  every  man  is  in  danger  of  contracting  bad  habits  before  he 
is  aware ;  and  of  sufiering  some  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay 
for  want  of  proper  exercise. 

If  the  business  of  early  education  were  more  thoroughly 
and  more  generally  understood,  it  would  be  less  necessary  for 
individuals,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  i>lans  of 
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improvement  for  themselves.      But  education  never  can  be 
systematically  directed  to   its  proper  objects,  till  we  have 
obtained,  not  only  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  most  important 
laws  which  regulate  their  operation;    but  an  explanation  of 
the  various  modifications  and  combinations  of  these  principles, 
which  produce  that  diversity  of  talents,  genius,  and  character, 
we  observe  among  men.     To  instruct  youth  in  the  languages 
and  in  the  sciences,  is  comparatively  of  little  importance,  if  we 
are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire  ;  and  are  not  careful 
in  giving,  to  all  their  diflferent  faculties,  and  all  their  different 
principles  of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.    Abstract- 
ing entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers,  how 
extensive  and  difficult  is  the  business  of  conducting  their 
intellectual  improvement!     To  watch  over  the  associations 
which  they  form  in  their  tender  years;  to  give  them  early 
habits  of  mental   activity;   to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and  to 
direct  it  to  proper  objects;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and 
invention ;  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  attention  alive  to  the 
objects   around  them;   to   awaken   their   sensibilities  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  in- 
tellectual enjoyment ;— these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business 
of  education ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
which  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  is  commonly  intrusted. — Nor  will  such  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  as  I  have  now  described, 
be  always  sufficient  in  practice.      An  unconmion  degree  of 
sagacity  is   frequently  requisite,   in    order    to    accommodate 
general  rules  to  particular  tempers  and  characters.     In  what- 
ever way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by  original 
organization,  or  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  in  very  early 
infancy ;  no  fact  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are 
important  differences  discernible  in  the   minds  of  children, 
previous  to  that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  intellectual 
education  commences.      There  is,  too,   a  certain   hereditary 
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character,  (whether  resulting  from  pliysical  constitution,  or 
caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  situation,)  which 
appears  remarkably  in  particular  families.  One  race,  for  a 
succession  of  generations,  is  distinguished  by  a  genius  for  the 
abstract  sciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagina- 
tion, and  in  taste :  another  is  no  less  distinguished  for  wit,  and 
gaiety,  and  fancy ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of  patient  atten- 
tion, or  of  profound  research.  The  system  of  education  which 
is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cases,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  some  reference  to  these  circumstances;  and  to  be 
calculated,  as  much  as  possible,  to  develop  and  to  cherish 
those  intellectual  and  active  principles,  in  which  a  natural 
deficiency  is  most  to  be  apprehended.  Montesquieu,  and  other 
speculative  politicians,  have  insisted  much  on  the  reference 
which  education  and  laws  should  have  to  climate.  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  say,  how  far  their  conclusions  on  this  subject 
are  just ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there  is  a  foundation 
in  philosophy,  and  good  sense,  for  accommodating,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  the  education  of  individuals  to  those  par- 
ticular turns  of  mind,  to  which,  from  hereditary  propensities, 
or  from  moral  situation,  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  hackneyed  than  that  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the 
world  are  still  more  divided.  Nor  is  this  suri)ri8ing ;  for  most 
of  those  who  have  speculated  concerning  it,  have  confined  their 
attention  chiefly  to  incidental  questions  about  the  comparative 
advantages  of  public  or  private  instruction,  or  the  utility  of 
particular  languages  or  sciences ;  without  atti'mpting  a  previous 
examination  of  those  faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,wliich 
it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  improve.  Many  excellent 
detached  observations,  indeed,  both  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  are  to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  language 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  and  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  philosophical  foundation 
for  their  proper  culture. 
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I  have  even  heard  some  very  ingeuioua  and  intelligent  men 
dispute  the  propriety  of  so  systematical  a  plan  of  instnictiou. 
The  most  successful  and  splendid  exertions,  both  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  (it  has  been  frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by 
individuals,  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to 
shoot  up,  wild  and  free ;  while,  from  the  moat  carefid  and  skil- 
ful tuition,  seldom  any  thing  results  above  mediocrity.  I  shall 
not,  at  present,  enter  into  any  discussions  with  respect  to  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  on  wliich  tiiia  opinion  is  founded.  Sup- 
posing the  fact  to  be  completely  established,  it  must  still  be 
remembered,  that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply 
vigour  and  comprehensiveneBa,  and  liberality  of  mind  ;  and  tliat 
it  is  desirable  only,  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  these  more 
valuable  qualities.  1  already  hinted,  that  there  are  some  pur- 
suits, in  which,  as  they  require  the  exertion  only  of  a  small 
number  of  our  faculties,  an  individual,  who  has  a  natimd  turn 
for  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  distinguish  himself,  by  being 
sufFcretl  to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were 
distracted  by  a  more  liberal  course  of  study.  But  wherever 
such  men  are  to  be  found,  they  must  be  considered,  on  the  most 
favourable  supposition,  as  having  sacrificed,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  their  nature,  to  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  others.  It  is,  too,  in  times  of  general 
darkness  and  barbarism,  tliat  what  is  commonly  called  origi- 
nality of  genius  most  frequently  appears :  and  surely  the  great 
aim  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  philosophy,  is  not  to 
rear  a  small  number  of  individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
prodigies  in  an  ignorant  and  atlmiring  age,  but  to  diffuse, 
as  widely  as  possible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may 
enable  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  jMDSBess  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  suKceptible. 
"  Original  genius,"  says  VoltuJre,  "  occiu-s  but  seldom  in  a 
nation  where  the  literary  taste  is  formed,  The  number  of  cid- 
tivat«d  minds  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and 
flourishing  forest,  prevent  any  single  individual  from  rearing 
his  head  tar  above  the  rest.  WTiere  trade  is  in  few  hands,  we 
meet  with  a  small  number  of  overgrown  fortunes  in  the  midst 
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of  a  general  poverty :  in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opulence  l)c- 
comes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  precisely,  be- 
cause there  is  at  present  much  Ught  and  much  cultivation 
in  France,  that  we  are  led  to  complain  of  the  want  of  superior 
genius." 

To  what  purpose,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  labour  ?  Is 
not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man,  to  be  ultimately 
estimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  his  hai)piness  ?  And  is 
not  our  daily  experience  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is, 
in  general,  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his 
nature  has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not  some  ground  for  sus- 
pecting, that  the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  enviable  condition  than  their  more  enlightened  and  re- 
fined superiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happiness,  in  so  far  as  it 
arises  from  the  mind  itself,  will  be  always  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  its  ix)wers  have  attained ;  but  that, 
in  cultivating  these  powers,  with  a  view  to  this  most  imi)ortant 
of  all  objects,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  such  a  degree  of 
attention  be  bestowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  preserve  them  in 
that  state  of  relative  strength,  which  ap^Kjars  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  intentions  of  nature.  In  conse(iucnce  of  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  reasoning 
faculty,  or  any  of  the  active  principles,  it  is  possible  that  the 
pleasures  of  human  life  may  be  diminished,  or  its  pains  in- 
creased ;  but  the  inconveniences  which  are  exi^rienced  in  such 
cases,  are  not  to  be  ascrilxnl  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and 
injudicious  education.  In  such  cases,  it  is  possible  that  the 
poet,  the  metaphysician,  or  the  man  of  taste  and  rcfiiu^nient, 
may  appear  to  disadvantiige,  when  C()nij)are(l  with  the  vulgar ; 
for  such  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence  \>4th  re- 
spect to  the  lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  princij)le  of 
their  nature  be  completely  unfolded,  the  whole  of  these  princi- 
ples preserve  among  themselves  that  baUmce  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a  prudent  and 
steady  conduct  in  the  limited  sphere  which  is  assigned  to  tlicni, 
far  more  completely  than  in  those  of  tlieir  sup<Miors,  whose 
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education  has  been  conducted  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfect 
system :  but  all  this,  far  from  weakening  the  force  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  only  serves  to  demonstrate  how  impossible 
it  always  will  be  to  form  a  rational  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  without  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  dangerous  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result 
from  a  partial  and  injudicious  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, in  enabling  us  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  among  all 
its  various  faculties,  principles  of  action,  and  capacities  of  en- 
joyment. Many  additional  observations  might  be  oflfered,  on 
the  tendency  which  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  powers  might 
probably  have,  to  suggest  rules  for  their  farther  improvement, 
and  for  a  more  successful  application  of  them  to  their  proper 
purposes  ;  but  this  subject  I  shall  not  prosecute  at  present,  as 
the  illustration  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  follow- 
ing work.  Tlmt  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  are  to  be  instantly  strengthened  in  consequence  of 
our  speculations  concerning  their  natiu'c,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose ;  but  it  is  surely  far  from  being  unreasonable  to  think, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
powers,  may  suggest  some  useful  rules  for  their  gradual  culti- 
vation ;  for  remedying  their  defects,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
and  even  for  extending  those  limits  which  nature  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  have  assigned  thetn. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultivation, 
it  is  difficult  lo  conceive.  The  effects  of  early,  continued,  and 
systematical  education,  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are 
trained,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  strength  and  agility, 
justify,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine  views  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  philosoplicr  to  for  in,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
the  species. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  philosophy  of  mind 
may  be  useful  in  accomplishing  the  second  object  of  education; 
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by  assisting  us  in  the  luanagcment  of  early  impressions  and 
associations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we  act  in 
life  are  not  the  result  of  our  own  investigations,  but  are 
adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of 
others.  Even  the  great  principles  of  morality,  although  im- 
planted in  every  heart,  are  commonly  aided  and  cherished,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  instructors.  All 
this  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature  ;  and, 
indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  thiin  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  con- 
demned as  they  are  to  lal)oriou8  occupations,  which  are  incom- 
patible with  intellectual  imj>rovement,  are  perfectly  incaiwible 
of  forming  their  own  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  importiuit 
subjects  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It  is  evident,  at 
the  same  time,  that  as  no  system  of  education  is  jKjrfect,  a 
variety  of  prejudices  must,  in  this  way,  take  an  early  hold  of 
our  belief;  so  as  to  acquire  over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  most  incontrovertible  truths.  When  a  child  hears 
either  a  speculative  absurdity  or  an  erroneous  principle  of 
action,  recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  same  voice 
wliich  first  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  and  sublime  lessons  of 
morality  and  religion  which  are  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  in  future  life,  it  should  find  it  so  difficult 
to  eradicate  prejudices  which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all 
the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ?  If  such,  how- 
ever, be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  respect  to  those 
orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in  bodily  labour,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  she  meant  to  impose  it  as  a  double  obligation  on 
those  who  receive  the  advantiiges  of  a  lil>eral  edu(jation,  to 
examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all 
those  received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with  mor- 
ality, or  with  human  happiness.  If  the  multitude  must  be  led, 
it  is  of  consequence,  surely,  that  it  should  be  led  by  enlightened 
conductors;  by  men  who  are  able  tt)  distinguish  truth  from 
error ;  and  to  draw  the  line  between  those  prejudices  which  are 
innocent  or  salutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which 
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are  really  salutary,)  and  those  which  are  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  the  pre- 
judices of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious  natiu-e,  which  we 
imbibe  in  early  life,  are  so  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
timately blended  with  the  belief  we  entertain  of  the  most  sacred 
and  important  truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philo- 
sopher must  necessarily  be  devoted,  not  so  much  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  knowledge,  as  to  imleam  the  errors  to  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  assent  before  the  dawn  of 
reason  and  reflection.  And  unless  he  submit  in  this  manner  to 
bring  all  his  opinons  to  the  test  of  a  severe  examination,  his 
ingenuity  and  his  learning,  instead  of  enlightening  the  world, 
will  only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and  an 
additional  authority,  to  established  errors.  To  attempt  such  a 
struggle  against  early  prejudices,  is  indeed  the  professed  aim  of 
all  philosophers ;  but  how  few  arc  to  be  found  who  have  force 
of  mind  sufficient  for  accomplishing  their  object ;  and  who,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  one  set  of  errors,  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?  To  succeed  in  it  com- 
pletely. Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  (in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well 
be  expected  from  lumian  frailty.  "  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis 
constantia  inventus  est,  ut  decrcverit,  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theo- 
rias  et  notioncs  communes  penitus  abolere,  et  intellectum 
abrasum  et  ajquum  ad  i)articidaria,  de  intcgro,  applicare. 
Itaque  ilia  ratio  hurnana,  quam  habcmus,  ex  multa  fide,  et 
multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  puerilibus,  quas  primo  hausimus, 
notionibus,  farrago  quaxlam  est,  et  congeries.  Quod  siquis, 
tetate  matura,  et  sensibus  integris,  et  mente  repiu-gata,  se  ad 
experientiam,  et  ad  particularia  de  iiitegro  applicet,  de  eo 
melius  sperandum  est." 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence 
of  error,  that  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  estab- 
lished opinions.  It  is  such  an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an 
inquisitive  age  like  the  present,  can  secure  a  philosopher  from 
the  danger  of  unlimited  scepticism.     To  this  extreme,  indeed, 
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the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give  him  a 
tendency  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  association  which  had 
been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  hetween 
truth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  divested 
of  such  an  alliance.  The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most 
remarkably  reversed :  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has 
revolted  against  many  of  those  absurdities  which  had  so  long 
held  human  reason  in  captivity;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers  should  have 
stopped  short,  at  the  precise  boundary,  which  cooler  reflection 
and  more  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it ;  and  tliat,  in  their  zeal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of 
our  nature.  Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of  edu- 
cation over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded  that  man  is  wholly 
a  factitious  being ;  not  recollecting  that  this  very  susceptibility 
of  education  presupposes  cei*tain  original  principles,  which  are 
conunon  to  the  whole  species ;  and  that  as  error  can  only  take 
a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  grafted  on  truths, 
which  it  is  imwilling  or  unable  to  eradicate,  even  the  influence, 
which  false  and  absurd  opinions  occasionaUy  acquire  over  the 
belief,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  universal  scepticism, 
is  the  most  decisive  argument  agdnst  it;  inasmuch  ns  it 
shows,  tliat  there  are  some  truths  so  incori)orated  and  identified 
with  our  nature,  that  thev  can  reconcile  us  even  to  the  absurdi- 
ties  and  contradictions  with  which  we  suppose  them  to  Ikj 
inseparably  connected.  The  sceptical  philosoi)hers,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  present  age,  have  frequently  attempted  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  those  contemptible  and  puerile  superstitions 
which  have  disgraced  the  creeds  of  some  of  the  mo8t  en- 
lightened nations;  and  which  have  not  only  commanded  the 
assent,  but  the  reverence  of  men  of  the  most  accomplished 
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understandings.  But  these  histories  of  human  imbecility  are, 
in  truth,  the  strongest  testimonies  which  can  be  produced,  to 
prove  how  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality  over  the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to 
sanctify,  in  the  apprehensions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant 
opinion,  and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  education 
hafl  taught  us  to  associate  with  them. 

That  implicit  credidity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind  will  not 
be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  case  is  the  same  with  imlimited  scepticism : 
on  the  contrary,  we  arc  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposi- 
tion to  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect.  Such  a 
prejudice  was  l)y  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe,  when  reason  first  began  to  throw  oflf 
the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  when  it  unquestionably  required  a 
superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an 
individual  to  resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing  sui)erstition. 
But  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of  fashionable 
opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  vulgar,  the  philo- 
sophical creed,  or  the  philosophical  scepticism  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  emanci- 
pation from  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weakness 
with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude :  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to 
say,  with  Eousseau,  that  "  He  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  brought  himself  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles 
without  discrimination,  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in 
the  days  of  Ihe  League."  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  im- 
pulses of  fashionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces 
the  superiority  and  the  strength  of  liis  mind  who  is  able  to 
disentangle  truth  from  error ;  and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclu- 
sions of  his  own  unbiassed  faculties  to  the  united  clamours  of 
superstition  and  of  false  philosophy. — Such  are  the  men  whom 
nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  to  fix  the 
wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  impress  their  own 
characters  on  that  of  tlicir  age. 

For  securing  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknesses  I  have 
now  been  describing,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  steady 
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course  of  inquiry  iK^tweeii  implicit  credulity  and  unlimited 
scepticism,  the  most  imi)ortant  of  all  qualities  is  a  sincere  and 
devoted  attaclmient  to  truth ;  which  seldom  fails  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclusions  of 
human  reason.  It  is  such  a  confidence,  miited  (as  it  generally 
is)  with  persona]  intrepidity,  which  forms  what  the  French 
writers  call  force  of  character ;  one  of  the  rarest  endowments, 
it  must  be  confessed,  of  our  species,  but  which,  of  all  endow- 
ments, is  the  most  essential  for  rendering  a  philosopher  happy 
in  himself,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reason  for  hoping,  that  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  the  present  age  will  be  only  a  temporary  evil. 
While  it  continues,  however,  it  is  an  evil  of  the  most  alarming 
nature ;  and  as  it  extends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and 
morality,  but,  in  some  measure,  also  to  politics  and  the  conduct 
of  life,  it  is  equally  fat^d  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual  and 
to  the  improvement  of  society.  Even  in  its  most  offensive 
form,  when  it  happens  to  l)e  united  with  a  i)eaceable  disposi- 
tion and  a  benevolent  heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
damping  every  active  and  imtriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that 
truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facullies,  and 
doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  despise  may  not  Im  essential 
to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  we  resolve  to  abandon  completely 
all  speculative  inquiries ;  and  suffering  ourselves  to  be  carried 
quietly  along  with  the  stream  of  popular  opinions  and  of 
fashionable  manners,  determine  to  amuse  ourselves,  the  best 
way  we  can,  with  business  or  pleasure,  during  our  short  passage 
through  this  scene  of  illusions.  But  he  who  thinks  more 
favourably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes  that  reason 
was  given  to  man  to  direct  him  to  his  duty  and  his  happiness, 
will  despise  the  suggestions  of  this  timid  philosophy  ;  and  while 
he  is  conscious  that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the 
love  of  truth,  will  rest  assured  that  their  result  will  be  equally 
favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particuhir  effects,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 
the  art  of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that 
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spirit  of  reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accom- 
panied, it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjecture ; 
but  unless  we  choose  to  abandon  ourselves  entirely  to  a  despond- 
ing scepticism,  we  must  hope  and  believe,  that  the  progress  of 
human  reason  can  never  be  a  source  of  permanent  disorder  to 
the  world ;  and  that  they  alone  have  cause  to  apprehend  the 
consequences,  who  are  led,  by  the  imperfection  of  our  present 
institutions,  to  feel  themselves  interested  in  perpetuating  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  their  siiecies. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  sufficiently 
appears,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  on  the  other,  from  a  ten- 
dency to  unlimited  scepticism,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  original  and  imiversal  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  effects  of  local 
situation.  But  if,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  received 
an  imperfect  or  enoneous  education,  such  a  knowledge  puts  it 
in  his  power  to  correct,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits, 
and  to  surmount  his  own  speculative  errors,  it  enables  him  to 
be  useful,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  those  whose  education 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  superintending  from  early  infancy. 
Such,  and  so  permanent,  is  the  effect  of  first  impressions  on 
the  character,  'that  although  a  philosopher  may  succeed,  by 
perseverance,  in  freeing  his  reason  from  the  prejudices  with 
which  it  was  entjmgled,  they  will  still  retain  some  hold  of  his 
imagination  and  his  affections;  and,  therefore,  however  en- 
lightened liis  understanding  may  be  in  his  hoiurs  of  speculation, 
his  philosophical  opinions  will  frequently  lose  their  influence 
over  his  mind,  in  those  very  situations  in  which  their  practical 
assistance  is  most  required; — when  liis  temper  is  soured  by 
misfortune,  or  when  he  engages  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and 
exposes  himself  to  the  contagion  of  popular  errors.  His  opin- 
ions are  supported  merely  by  speculative  arguments;  and, 
instead  of  being  connected  with  any  of  the  active  principles  of 
his  nature,  arc  counteracted  and  thwarted  by  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the  case  be,  if  educa- 
tion were  conducted  from  the  beginning  with  attention  and 
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judgment  ?  Were  the  same  pains  taken  to  impress  truth  on 
the  mind  in  early  infancy,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error, 
the  great  principles  of  our  conduct  would  not  only  be  juster 
than  they  are,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  they  would 
receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  trained  to  conspire 
vrith  them  in  tlie  same  direction,  they  would  render  us  happier 
in  ourselves,  and  would  influence  our  practice  more  powerfully 
and  more  habitually.  There  is  surely  nothing  in  error  which 
is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
when  exhibited  separately  and  alone  to  the  understanding,  it 
shocks  our  reason  and  provokes  our  ridicule ;  and  it  is  only  (as 
I  had  occasion  already  to  remark)  by  an  alliance  with  tniths 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce,  tliat  it  can  obtain  our 
assent,  or  command  our  reverence.  What  advantages,  then, 
might  be  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  impressions 
and  associations,  in  giving  support  to  those  principles  which 
are  connected  with  human  happiness?  The  long  reign  of 
error  in  the  w^orld,  and  the  influence  it  maintains,  even  in  an 
age  of  liberal  inquiry,  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  sup- 
position that  human  reason  is  destined  to  bo  for  ever  the  sport 
of  prejudice  and  absurdity,  demonstrates  the  tendency  which 
there  is  to  permanence  in  established  opinions,  and  in  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  promises  an  eternal  stability  to  true 
philosophy,  when  it  shall  once  liave  acquired  the  ascendant,  and 
when  proper  means  shall  \ye  employed  to  supi)ort  it,  by  a  more 
perfect  system  of  education. 

Let  us  supiK)se,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  era  were 
arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepossessions  of  childhood  and  youth 
were  directed  to  support  the  pure  and  sublime  trutlis  of  an 
enlightened  morality.  With  what  ardour,  and  with  wliat 
transport,  would  the  understanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
proceed  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  w^hen,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  struggle  at  every  step  with  early  prejudices,  its  office  was 
merely  to  add  the  force  of  pliilosophical  conviction  to  imj)res- 
ijions  which  are  equally  delightful  to  the  imagiimtion,  and  dear 
to  the  heart !  The  prepossessions  of  childliood  would,  through 
the  whole  of  life,  be  giadually  acquiring  strength  from  the 
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enlargement  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  in  their  turn,  would  for- 
tify the  conclusions  of  our  reason  against  the  sceptical  sugges- 
tions of  disappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  susceptible  the 
tender  mind  is  of  deep  impressions ;  and  what  important  and 
permanent  effects  are  produced  on  the  characters  and  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  by  the  casual  associations  formed  in 
childhood  among  the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affections, 
with  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  business 
of  education  not  to  counteract  this  constitution  of  nature,  but 
to  give  it  a  proper  direction ;  and  the  miserable  consequences 
to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an  improper  regulation,  only 
shew  what  an  important  instrument  of  human  improvement 
it  might  be  rendered,  in  more  skilful  hands.  If  it  be  pos- 
sible to  interest  the  imagination  and  the  heart  in  favour  of 
error,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less  possible  to  interest  them  in  favour 
of  truth.  If  it  be  possible  to  extinguish  all  the  most  generous 
and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teaching  us  to  connect  the 
idea  of  them  with  those  of  guilt  and  impiety;  it  is  surely 
equally  possible  to  cherish  and  strengthen  them,  by  establish- 
ing the  natural  alliance  between  our  duty  and  our  happiness. 
If  it  be  possible  for  the  influence  of  fashion  to  veil  the  native 
deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indulgences 
the  appearance  of  spirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety ;  can  we 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  connecting,  in  the  tender  mind,  these 
pleasing  associations  with  pursuits  that  are  truly  worthy  and 
honourable  ? — There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among  those 
who  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  who 
do  not  retain  through  life  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  wliich  the  classical  authors  once 
inspired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  prepossession  on  the 
whole,  and  one  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  coimteract  the 
influence.  But  are  there  not  others  of  equal  importance  to 
morality  and  to  happiness,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the 
same  period  of  life,  be  inspired  ?  If  the  first  conceptions,  for 
example,  which  an  infant  formed  of  the  Deity,  and  its  first 
moral  perceptions,  were  associated  with  the  early  impressions 
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produced  on  the  heart  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms 
of  poetical  description,  those  serious  thouglits  which  are  re- 
sorted to  by  most  men  merely  as  a  source  of  consolation  in 
adversity,  and  which,  on  that  very  account,  are  frequently 
tinctured  with  some  degree  of  gloom,  would  rwur  spontan- 
eously to  the  mind,  in  its  best  and  happiest  hours,  and  would 
insensibly  blend  themselves  with  all  its  purest  and  most  refined 
enjoyments. 

In  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  prevailing  opinions  in- 
volve the  greatest  variety  of  errors  and  cormptions,  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  common  idea  with  many  resi^ectable  and  enlightened 
men,  that,  in  every  country,  it  is  most  prudent  to  conduct  the 
religious  instruction  of  youth  upon  the  plan  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  national  establisliment,  in  order  that  the  pupil,  accord- 
ing to  the  \dgour  or  feebleness  of  his  mind,  may  either  shake 
off,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  the  nursery,  or  die  in  the 
popular  persuasion.  This  idea,  I  own,  apjKiars  to  me  to  be 
equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous.  If  religious  o|)inions  have, 
as  will  not  be  disputed,  a  powerfid  influence  on  the  happiness 
and  on  the  conduct  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of 
us  to  rescue  as  many  victims  as  possible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry,  and  to  save  them  from  the  cruel  alternative  of  re- 
maining under  the  gloom  of  a  dei)ressing  superstition,  or  of 
being  distracted  by  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  heart  and 
the  understanding  ?  It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone  that, 
in  most  countries  of  EurojH?,  can  save  the  young  philosopher 
irom  that  anxiety  and  despondence,  which  every  man  of  sensi- 
bility, who  in  liis  childhood  has  imbibed  the  popular  opinions, 
must  necessarily  exixjrience,  when  he  first  Ix^gins  to  examine 
their  foundation;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  iini>ortance, 
which  can  save  him  during  life  from  that  occasional  scepticism 
to  which  all  men  are  liable,  whose  systems  fluctuate  with  the 
inequalities  of  their  spirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking,  that,  although 
in  all  moral  and  religious  sjstems,  there  is  a  great  mixture  of 
important  truth  ;  and  although  it  is,  in  consc^queiice  of  this 
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alliance,  that  errors  and  absurdities  are  enabled  to  preserve 
their  hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  commonly  foimd,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  an  established  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas 
and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
accessory  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the  more 
difficult  is  it,  for  those  who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to 
emancipate  themselves  completely  from  its  influence  ;  and,  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  at  last  succeed,  the  greater  is  their 
danger  of  abandoning,  along  with  their  errors,  all  the  truths 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  connect  with  them.  The 
Boman  Catholic  system  is  shaken  off*  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  which  are  taught  in  the  Reformed  churches ; 
but  when  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more  frequently 
prepares  the  way  for  imlimited  scepticism.  The  causes  of  this 
I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  in  treating 
of  the  association  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  offer,  at 
present,  on  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  to  the 
subject  of  education.  To  some  readers,  I  am  afraid  that  what 
I  have  advanced  on  the  subject  will  appear  to  border  upon 
enthusiasm ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  myself  against 
the  charge.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  specula- 
tive men  sometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  eflfects  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  too  sanguine  views  of  the  improvement 
of  the  world ;  and  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
instances  of  individuals  whose  vigour  of  mind  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits  ; 
but  I  am  fully  jiersuaded,  that  these  instances  are  rare,  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life, 
to  pursue  the  same  track  into  which  they  have  been  thrown, 
by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  situation,  instruction,  and 
example. 

SECT.  II. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made  on  the  utilitv 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  a  very  general 
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nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all  descriptions  of  men.  Besides, 
however,  these  more  obvious  advantages  of  the  study,  there  are 
others  wliich,  though  less  striking,  and  less  extensive  in  their 
application,  are  nevertheless,  to  some  particular  classes  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  highest  importance.  Without  pretending  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  I  shall  offer  a  few  detiiched  observations 
upon  it  in  this  section. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  common  re- 
lation which  all  the  different  branches  of  our  knowledge  bear 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  In  consequence  of  this 
relation,  it  not  only  forms  an  interesting  object  of  curiosity  to 
literary  men  of  every  denomination,  but,  if  successfully  pro- 
secuted, it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  useful  lights  for  directing 
their  inquiries,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  subjects  may  be 
which  happen  to  engage  their  attention. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  this  observation,  it 
is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  to  the  pliilosophy  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  referred  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  divisions  and 
the  classifications  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and  also, 
all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  investigation  and  the  com- 
munication of  tnith.  These  general  views  of  science,  and 
these  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the  subjects  of  a 
rational  and  useful  logic ;  a  study,  undoubtedly,  in  itself  of  the 
greatest  importtuice  and  dignity,  but  in  which  less  i)rogress  luis 
hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  exi)ected  to  result  from  such  a  system 
of  logic,  if  projwrly  executed. 

I.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance  in  all  the  sciences,  (in  some  of  them, 
indeed, .  much  more  than  in  others,)  to  exhibit  a  i)reci8e  and 
steady  idea  of  the  objects  which  they  present  to  our  inquiry. — 
What  was  the  principal  circumstance  which  contributed  to  mis- 
lead the  ancients  in  their  physical  researches  ?  Was  it  not 
their  confused  and  wavering  notions  about  the  particular  class 
of  truths  which  it  was  their  business  to  investigate  ?  It  was 
owing  to  this  that  they  were  led  to  neglect  the  obnous  pheno- 
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mena  and  laws  of  moving  bodies ;  and  to  indulge  themselves 
in  conjectures  about  the  efficient  causes  of  motion,  and  the 
natiure  of  those  minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  particles  of 
matter  to  be  animated;  and  that  they  so  often  blended  the 
history  of  facts  with  their  metaphysical  speculations.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to  such  mis- 
takes in  natural  philosophy ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion any  other  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  entirely  exempted 
from  them.  In  metaphysics,  I  might  almost  say  they  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  our  controversies.  In  the  celebrated  dispute, 
for  example,  which  has  been  so  long  carried  on  about  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception, the  whole  difficulty  arose  from  this,  that  philosophers 
had  no  precise  notion  of  the  point  they  wished  to  ascertain ; 
and  now  that  the  controversy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
(as  I  think  all  men  of  candour  must  confess  it  to  have  been  by 
Dr.  Eeid,)  it  wdll  be  found,  that  his  doctrine  on  the  subject 
throws  no  light  whatever  on  what  was  generally  understood  to 
be  the  great  object  of  inquiry, — I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  com- 
munication between  the  mind  and  the  material  world ;  and,  in 
truth,  amounts  only  to  a  precise  description  of  the  fact,  stripped 
of  all  hypothesis,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  a 
distinct  view  of  the  insurmountable  limits  which  nature  has  in 
this  instance  prescribed  to  our  curiosity.  The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  made,  on  the  reasonings  of  tliis  sensible  and  ori- 
ginal author,  with  respect  to  some  mctapliysical  questions  that 
had  been  started  on  the  sulrject  of  vision  ;  in  particular,  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  our  seeing  objects  single  vdih  two  eyes, 
and  our  seeing  objects  erect,  by  means  of  inverted  images  on 
tlie  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  present  state  of 
morals,  of  jurisprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  philosopliical  criti- 
cism, I  believe  we  should  find,  tliat  the  principal  circumstance 
which  retards  their  progress,  is  the  vague  and  indistinct  idea 
which  those  who  apply  to  the  study  of  them  have  formed  to 
themselves  of  the  objects  of  their  researches.  Were  these  ob- 
jects once  clcnrly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  of  inquiry  for 
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attaining  them  illustrated  by  a  few  unexcei)tional)le  models, 
writers  of  inferior  genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their 
industry  to  much  more  advantage,  and  would  be  prevented 
from  adding  to  that  rubbish  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
directed  ingenuity  of  our  predecessors,  obstructs  our  progress 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

As  a  philosophical  system  of  logic  would  assist  us  in  our  par- 
ticular scientific  investigations,  by  keeping  steadily  in  our  view 
the  attainable  objects  of  human  curiosity ;  so,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  the  relation  in  wliich  they  all  stand  to  each  other,  and  the 
relation  which  they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  common 
aim, — ^the  advancement  of  human  haii})incs8,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  industry  and  genius  to  inquiries  which  are 
of  real  practical  utility ;  and  would  comnmnicjitc  a  dignity  to 
the  most  subordinate  pursuits,  which  are  in  any  respect  subser- 
vient to  so  imporbmt  a  purpose.  When  our  views  are  limited 
to  one  particular  science,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  devote 
ourselves  by  taste  or  by  accident,  the  course  of  our  studies 
resembles  the  progress  of  a  traveller  through  an  imexplored 
country  ;  whose  wanderings  from  place  to  ])lace  are  determined 
merely  by  the  impulse  of  occasional  curiosity,  and  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  information  must  neccssjirily  be  limited  to  the  objects 
which  accidentally  present  tln^mselves  to  his  notice.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  alone  which,  by  furnishing  us  with  a 
general  map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  steadiness,  and  in  a  useful  direction ;  and  while  it 
gratifies  our  curiosity  and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibituig 
to  us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to 
those  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wander  over  the  vast 
and  unexplored  regions  of  science.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  first 
person  who  took  tliis  comprehensive  view  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  study,  and  who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  classes  of 
literary  men,  the  grent  end  to  which  their  labours  should  con- 
spire,— the  multiplication  of  the  sources  of  human  enjoyment, 
and  the  extension  of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Had  this 
object  been  kept  steadily  in  view  by  his  followers,  their  disco- 
veries, numerous  and  important  as  they  have  lx?en,  would  have 
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advanced  with  still  greater  rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a  much 
more  extensive  influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life.^ 

From  such  a  system  of  logic,  too,  important  assistance  might 
be  expected,  for  reforming  the  established  plan  of  public  or 
academical  education.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  carried  on  in  most,  perhaps  I  might  say  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  that,  in  an  age  of  compara- 
tive light  and  liberality,  the  intellectual  and  moral  characters 
of  youth  should  continue  to  be  formed  on  a  plan  devised  by 
men  who  were  not  only  strangers  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
but  who  felt  themselves  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge. 

For  accomplishing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  academical 
study,  on  rational  and  systematical  principles,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  and  the  different  arts  and  sciences, 
stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life :  and 
secondly,  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in 
order  to  determine  the  arrangement  best  fitted  for  unfolding 
and  maturing  its  faculties.  Many  valuable  hints  towards  such 
a  work  may  be  collected  from  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 

II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational  system  of 
logic  (as  I  had  occasion  already  to  observe)  ought  to  be :  to  lay 
down  the  rules  of  investigation  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in 
the  different  sciences.  In  all  of  these,  the  faculties  of  the 
imderstanding  are  the  instalments  with  which  we  operate ;  and 


*  ["  Alius  error  est,  quod  post  singulas 
scientios  et  artes  suae  in  classes  distri- 
butas,  mox  a  plerisque  universali  rerum 
cognitioni  ct  philosophiae  primre  renun- 
ciatur ;  quod  quidem  profectui  doctrina- 
nim  iniraicissimum  est.  Prospcctationcs 
fiunt  e  turribus,  aut  locis  pncaltis ;  ct 
impossililc  est,  ut  quis  exploret  rerao- 
tiores  interioresque  sciontiaj  alicujus 
partes,  si  stct  super  piano  ojusdera 
scicntise,  ne(iue  altionH  scientise  veluti 
speculum  conscendat."] 

**  Omnium  autem  gravissimus  error  in 
dcviatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine 


consistit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  scien- 
tiam,  alii  ex  insita  curiositate  et  irre- 
quicta ;  alii  animi  causa  et  delcctationiK, 
alii  existimationis  gratia;  alii  conten- 
tionis  ergo,  atque  ut  in  dissercndo  supe- 
norcs  sint :  plerique  propter  lucrum  et 
vietum  :  paucissimi,  ut  donum  rationis, 
divinitus  datum,  in  usus  hmnani  generis 
impendant. — Hoc  enim  illud  est,  quod 
revcra  doctrinam  atquo  artes  condeco- 
raret,  et  attolcret,  si  contemplatio,  et 
actio,  arctic»re  quam  adhuc  vinculo  copu- 
larentur." — De  Avg.  Scient  lib.  i. 
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without  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  iniiMissilJe 
to  employ  them  to  the  best  advant^ige.     In  every  exerci^*  of 
our  reasoning  and  of  our  inventive  jKJwers,  there  are  general 
laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  the  mind  ;  and  when  once 
these  laws  are  ascertained,  they  enable  us  to  Hjuxnihite  and  to 
invent,  for  the  future,  with  more  system,  and  with  a  gri»ater 
certainty  of  succesa     In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known 
how  much  time  and  ingenuity  are  misjipplied  by  those  who 
acquire  their  practical  skill  by  their  own  trials,  undirected  by 
the  precepts  or  example  of  others.     What  we  call  the  ndes  of  an 
art,  are  merely  a  collection  of  general  observations,  suggi'ste*! 
by  long  experifiure,  with  resi)ect  to  the  most  comjK*ndious  and 
effectual  means  of  jwrtbrming  every  different  step  of  the  j no- 
cesses  wliich  the  art  involves.     In  consequence  of  such  rules, 
the  artist  is  enabled  to  command  the  sjime  success  in  all  his 
operations,  for  which  the  imskilled  workman  nnist  trust  to  a 
happy  combination  of  accidentid  circumstani'es ;  the  misiippli- 
cations,  too,  of  the  lal)our  of  one  race  are  sjived  to  the  next  ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  practical  athhess  is  facilitiited,  by  eon- 
fining  its  exertions  to  one  direction.     The  analog}'  is  i»erfect  in 
those  processes  which  are  purely  intellectual,  and  to  regulate 
which  is  the  great  object  of  logic.     In  the  cwae  of  individuals 
who  have  no  other  guide  to  direct  them  in  their  iur[uirics  than 
their  own  natural  sagacity,  much  time  and  ingenuity  must  in- 
evitably be  thrown  away  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
powers.     In  proixjrtion,  however,  to  the  degree  of  their  exi>eri- 
ence  and  observation,  the  munlier  of  these  misapplications  will 
<liminish ;  and  tlie  |)ower  of  invention  will  l>e  enabled  to  i)ro- 
ceed  with  more  certainty  and  steadiness  to  its  object.     The 
misfortune  is,  that  as  the  aids  which  the  underst4inding  derives 
from  experience  are  seldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  de- 
scribed in  words,  every  succee<ling  incpiirer  finds  himself,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  philosoi)hical  pursuits,  obligi'd  to 
struggle  with  the  same  disadvantages  which  had  retarded  the 
progress  of  his  predecessors.     If  the  more  important  pnietical 
rules,  which  habits  of  investigation  suggest  to  individuals,  \v(»rc 
diligently  preserved,  each  generation  would  Ik?  placed  in  ciivuni- 
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stances  more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  instead  of  cramping  original  genius, 
would  assist  and  direct  its  exertions.  In  the  infancy  of 
literature,  indeed,  its  range  may  be  more  unbounded,  and  its 
accidental  excursions  may  excite  more  astonishment  than  in  a 
cultivated  and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is  only  in  such  an  age 
that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded  on  the 
experience  of  our  predecessors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  gradual  and  regular  improvement  of  science.  So  just  is 
the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon :  "  Certo  sciant  homines,  artes  in- 
veniendi  solidas  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere  cum 
ipsis  inventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  operations 
of  scientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be  carried  further.  In 
the  former,  we  know  how  much  the  natural  powers  of  man 
have  been  assisted  by  the  use  of  tools  and  instruments.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  devise,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  in- 
tellectual faculties  ? 

That  such  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  appears  from 
the  wonderful  effects  of  Algebra  (which  is  precisely  such  an 
instniment  of  thought,  as  I  have  been  now  alluding  to)  in 
facilitating  the  inquiries  of  modem  mathematicians.  Whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  realize  a  project  which  Leibnitz  has 
somewhere  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  similar  contrivance  into 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine ;  but  that  this  idea  has  at  least  some  plausibility,  must, 
I  think,  be  evident  to  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of 
the  general  terms  which  abound  more  or  less  in  every  cultivated 
language ;  and  which  may  be  considered  as  one  species  of  in- 
strumental aid  which  art  has  discovered  to  our  intellectual 
powers.  From  the  observations  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
make,  it  will  aj)pear,  that,  without  general  terras,  all  our  rear- 
sonings  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  [)articulars ;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  these,  that  the  philoso- 
pher is  enabled  to  speculate  concerning  classes  of  ol)jects,  with 
the  same  facility  with  which  the  savage  or  the  peasant  specu- 
lates concerning  the  individuals  of  wliich  they  are  composed. 
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The  technical  terms,  in  the  different  sciences,  render  tlie  appro- 
priated language  of  philosophy  a  still  more  convenient  instru- 
ment of  thought,  than  those  languages  which  liave  originated 
from  popular  use ;  and  in  proi)ortion  as  these  technical  terms 
improve  in  point  of  precision  and  comprehensiveness,  they  will 
contribute  to  render  our  intellectual  progress  more  certain  and 
more  rapid.  "  Wliile  engaged,"  says  Mr.  Lavoisier,  "  in  the 
composition  of  my  Elements  of  Chemistry,  I  perceived,  better 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  observation  of 
Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of  words ; 
and  that  languages  are  true  analytical  methods.  Algebra, 
which,  of  all  our  modes  of  expression,  is  the  most  simple,  the 
most  exact,  and  the  best  adapted  to  its  purix)se,  is,  at  the  sjiine 
time,  a  language  and  an  analytical  method.  The  art  of  rea- 
soning is  nothing  more  than  a  language  well  arranged."  The 
influence  which  these  very  enlightcneii  and  j)liiloaophical  views 
liave  already  had  on  the  doctrines  of  chemistry,  cannot  fail  to 
be  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  [K)ssi- 
bility  of  assisting  our  reasoning  and  inventive  powers  by  new 
instrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  api)ear  to  be  founded  too  much 
upon  theory  ;  but  this  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  reason- 
ings I  have  offered  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  method. 
— To  the  justness  of  these,  the  whole  history  of  science  bears 
testimony,  but  more  especially  the  histories  of  Physics  and  of 
pure  Greometr}',  which  afford  so  remarkable  an  illustration  of 
the  general  doctrine,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory 
even  to  those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
art  in  directing  tlie  exertions  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  the  formei*,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
wonderful  effects  which  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have  pro- 
duced in  accelerating  its  progress.  The  philosophers  who 
flourished  before  his  time  were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to 
their  successors,  either  in  genius  or  industry :  but  their  plan 
of  investigation  was  erroneous,  and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced only  a  chaos  of  fictions  and  absurdities.  The  illustra- 
tions which   his  works  contain,  of  the  method  of  induction. 
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general  as  the  terms  are  in  wliicli  they  are  expressed,  have 
gradually  turned  the  attention  of  the  modems  to  the  rules  of 
philosophizing,  and  have  led  the  way  to  those  important  and 
sublime  discoveries  in  physics,  whicli  reflect  so  much  honour 
on  the  present  age. 

Thenilcs  of  philosophizing,  however,  even  in  physics,  have  never 
yet  been  laid  down  wth  a  suflicient  degree  of  precision,  minute- 
ness, or  method ;  nor  have  thev  ever  been  stated  and  illustrated 
in  so  clear  and  popular  a  manner,  a^  to  render  them  intelligible 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  j)erhap8,  is, — that  the 
greater  part  of  physical  inquirers  have  derived  what  know- 
ledge of  them  they  possess,  rather  from  an  attention  to  the 
excellent  models  of  investigation,  which  the  writings  of  Newton 
exliibit,  than  from  any  of  the  speculations  of  Lord  Bacon  or 
his  commentators :  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  incapacity  of  most 
people  for  abstract  reasoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even 
if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfectly  complete 
and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  still  he  expedient  to  teach 
them  to  the  majority  of  students  rather  by  examples  than  in 
the  form  of  general  principles.  But.it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  and  to  methodize  these 
rules  would  be  useless:  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
although  an  original  and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton, 
be  sufficient  to  establish  a  standard  for  the  imitation  of  his 
age,  yet,  that  the  genius  of  Newton  himself  was  encouraged 
and  led  by  the  light  of  Bacon's  philosophy. 

The  use  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made  of  their 
analysis,  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  utility  of 
method  in  guiding  scientific  invention.  To  facilitate  the 
study  of  this  species  of  investigation,  they  wrote  no  less  than 
thirty -three  preparatory  books;  and  they  considered  an  ad- 
dress, in  the  practice  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  Suvafu^ 
dvaKvri/cTj,)  as  of  much  more  value  than  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  science.^  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  geomc- 

Mi/*ov    iari    r«    ivtafjitf    avaXvrixfif    xTtivav^ett^    rod  TekAx;    uTtiattlui    <ruii    iflri 
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trical  investigations,  that  altbougli  it  may  l)o  j^ssible  for  a 
person,  without  the  assistance  of  the  method  of  analysis,  to 
stumble  accidentally  on  a  solution  or  on  a  demonstration,  yet 
it  is  imix)ssible  for  him  to  possess  a  just  confidence  in  his  own 
jiowers,  or  to  ciirry  on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery. It  is  well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this 
method  brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
each  other  than  they  would  be  otherwise :  not  that  it  is  iK)ssible, 
by  any  rules,  to  8Ui>ersede  entirely  ingenuity  and  address ;  but, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which 
the  method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  certain  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  it,  which  must  in  time  give  to  a  very 
ordinary  degree  of  sagacity  a  superiority,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
greatest  natural  ingenuity,  unassisted  by  rule.^ 

To  these  observations,  I  believe  I  may  add,  that  after  all 
that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philosoi)hers  to  facilitate  mathe- 
matical invention,  many  niles  still  remain  to  be  suggested, 
which  might  be  of  iini>ortant  use  even  in  pure  geometry.  A 
variety  of  such  (K*cur  to  every  exi)ericnce(l  mathematician  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries,  although,  jxTliaps,  he  may  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  state  them  to  himself  in  words ;  and  it  woidd 
plainly  have  saved  him  much  exiK»nse  of  time  and  thought, 
lieside  enabling  him  to  conduct  his  rewarches  on  a  more 
i-egular  plan,  if  he  had  been  taught  them  systematically  at  the 
commencement  of  his  studies.  The  more  varied,  abstruse,  and 
general  investigations  of  the  moderns,  stand  in  need,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philosophical  principles ;  not 


*  "  Mathematicii  inulti  sciunt,  ma- 
theHiii  pauci.  Aliud  est  eiiiin  nosH«> 
projxmitiniics  nliqiiot,  ct  iioiiiiu1Ia.s  (.-x 
lis  obviafl  cKccre,  casu  potiiiH  qnain 
ccrta  nli({ua  diHCtirrunili  norma,  alind 
tH.ici)ti;v  ijisiuH  iiatiiraiii  ac  indolciii 
|>er8i>octain  habere,  in  ejus  sc  u'lyta 
pcnetrart',  et  ab  nnivcrsalilinH  instnur- 
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only  for  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  skill,  our  particular 
researches,  but  for  directing  us  to  the  difiFerent  methods  of 
reasoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  recourse  on  different 
occasions.  A  collection  of  such  rules  would  form  what  might 
be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathematics ;  and  would 
probably  contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  mathematical  learning  is 
subservient. 

The  observations  which  have  been  now  made,  on  the  im- 
portance of  method  in  conducting  physical  and  mathematical 
researches,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  last  of  these 
subjects,  will  not  apply  literally  to  our  inquiries  in  metaphysics, 
morals,  or  politics ;  because,  in  these  sciences  our  reasonings 
always  consist  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  intermediate 
steps ;  and  the  obstacles  which  retard  our  progress  do  not,  a« 
in  mathematics,  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of 
comparison  among  our  ideas.  Not  that  these  obstacles  are 
less  real,  or  more  easily  surmounted :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  require  a  still  rarer  combination  of  talents  to  surmount 
them ;  for  how  small  is  the  number  of  individuals  who  are 
qualified  to  think  justly  on  metaphysical,  moral,  or  political 
subjects,  in  comparison  of  those  who  may  be  trained  by 
practice  to  follow  the  longest  processes  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing. From  what  these  obstacles  arise  I  shall  not  inquire  par- 
ticularly at  present.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  them  may 
be  referred  to  the  imperfections  of  language ;  to  the  difficulty 
of  annexing  precise  and  steady  ideas  to  our  words;  to  the 
difficulty,  in  some  cases,  of  conceiving  the  subjects  of  our 
reasoning ;  and,  in  others,  of  discovering  and  keeping  in  view 
all  the  various  circumstances  upon  which  our  judgment  ought 
to  proceed ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  prejudices  which  early  im- 
pressions and  associations  create  to  warp  our  opinions. — To 
illustrate  these  sources  of  error  in  the  different  sciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the  most 
effectual  means  for  guarding  against  them,  would  form  another 
very  interesting  article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others  the  principles  of 
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the  (liflFerent  scieuces,  has  been  as  much  neglected  by  the 
writers  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  investigation  and  discovery ; 
and  yet  there  is  certainly  no  undertaking  whatever,  in  which 
their  assistance  is  more  indisiwnsably  requisite.  Tlie  first 
principles  of  all  the  sciences  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  tlie  province  of  the 
logician,  to  state  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  suixjrstructures  which  others  are  to  retir. — 
It  is  in  stilting  such  principles,  accorcUngly,  tliat  elementary 
writers  are  chiefly  apt  to  fail.  How  unsatisfactory,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  introductory  chapters  in  most  systems  of  natural 
philosophy ;  not  in  consequence  of  any  defect  of  i)hy8ical  or  of 
mathematical  knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to 
the  general  rules  of  just  reasoning  I  The  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  form  in  which  the  elementiiry  principles  of 
many  of  the  other  sciences  are  commonly  exhibited ;  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  this  want  of  order  among  the  first  ideas 
which  they  present  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  {wwerful  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  resiKJct  to  the  utility  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  some  arts  in  which 
we  not  only  employ  the  intellectual  faculties  as  instruments, 
but  operate  on  the  mind  as  a  subject;  so,  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  aim  at  excellence  in  such  pursuits,  the  studies  I 
have  now  been  recommending  are,  in  a  more  ixjculiar  manner, 
interesting  and  imiwrtant.  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  elocpience, 
and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  success  dejK^nds  on  the  skill 
with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  eflbrts  of  our  genius  to 
the  human  frame ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  mind,  that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  their  farther 
improvement.  Man,  too,  is  the  subject  on  which  the  practical 
moralist  and  the  enlightened  statesman  have  to  oi)erate.  Of 
the  former,  it  is  the  professed  objecjt  to  engage  the  attention  of 
individuals  to  their  own  l)eHt  interest ;  and  to  allure  them  to 
virtue  and  liappiness  by  every  coiiHi<lenition  that  can  influence 
the  understanding,  the  imagination,  or  the   heart.      To  the 
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latter  is  assigned  the  sublimer  office  of  seconding  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of  human 
affiiirs ;  to  diffuse  as  widely  and  equally  as  possible,  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  social  union ;  and,  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  constitution  of  man,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  allow  free  scope  and  operation  to  those 
princii^es  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  our  species. 

In  all  tliese  cases,  I  am  vexy  sensible  tlmt  the  utility  of 
systematical  rules  has  been  called  in  question  by  pliilosophers 
of  note;  and  that  many  plausible  arguments  in  support  of 
their  opinion  may  be  derived  from  the  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  been  regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts, 
in  comi)ari8on  of  those  who  have  been  guided  merely  by  un- 
tutored genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predecessors.  I 
know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that  rules  have,  in 
some  cases,  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  have  misled, 
instead  of  directing,  the  natiural  exertions  of  the  mind.  But 
in  all  such  instances  in  which  philosophical  principles  have 
failed  in  producing  their  intended  effect,  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  they  have  done  so  either  in  consequence  of  errors 
which  were  accidentally  blended  with  them,  or  in  consequence 
of  tlieir  possessing  only  that  slight  and  partial  influence  over 
the  genius,  which  enaljled  them  to  derange  its  previously  ac- 
quired habits,  without  regulating  its  operations,  upon  a  syste- 
matical ])lan,  with  steadiness  and  efficacy.  In  all  the  arts  of 
life,  whether  trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  cert^iin  degree  of 
skill  which  may  be  attained  by  our  imtutored  powers,  aided  by 
imitation ;  and  this  skill,  instead  of  being  perfected  by  rules, 
may,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminished  or  destroyed,  if  these 
rules  are  partially  and  imperfectly  api)rehended,  or  even  if  they 
are  not  so  familiarized  to  the  understanding  as  to  influence  its 
exertions  uniformly  and  habitually.  In  the  case  of  a  musical 
[>erformcr  who  has  learnt  his  art  mei"ely  by  the  ear,  the  first 
eifects  of  Kystematical  instruction  are,  I  believe,  always  un- 
favourable.    The  etlect  is  the  sjune  of  the  rules  of  elocution, 
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when  first  couniiuiiiaiteJ  to  one  wlio  lias  uttiiined,  l)v  his 
natural  tast^j  and  good  sense,  a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of 
reading.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  in  either  of 
these  arts  rules  are  useless.  It  only  follows  that,  in  order  to 
unite  ease  and  grace  with  correctness,  and  to  preserve  the 
felicities  of  original  genius,  amidst  those  restniints  which  may 
give  them  a  useful  direction,  it  is  necessiiry  that  the  acqui- 
sitions of  education  should,  by  long  and  early  habitu,  lx» 
rendered  in  some  maisure  a  second  nature. — The  same  obser- 
vations will  be  found  to  apply,  with  very  slight  alterations,  to 
arts  of  more  serious  importance.  In  the  art  of  legislation, 
for  example,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  skill  which  may  be 
acquired  merely  from  the  routine  of  business ;  and  when  once 
a  politician  has  been  formed  in  this  manner,  among  the  details 
of  oifice,  a  partial  study  of  general  principles  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  lead  him  astray  than  to  enlighten  his  conduct. 
But  there  is  nevertheless  a  science  of  legislation,  which  the 
details  of  oflice  and  the  intrigues  of  ])opular  assemblies  will 
never  communicate ;  a  science  of  which  the  principles  must  Ik? 
sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
general  hiws  which  regulate  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and 
which,  if  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  (►f  reason, 
philosophy  should  be  enable<l  to  assume  that  ascendant  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maint-ained 
by  accident,  combined  with  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  few 
leading  individuals,  may  perhaps  produce  more  i)erfect  and 
happy  fonns  of  society,  than  have  yet  been  realized  in  the 
liistory  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  illustrate  a  few  of 
the  most  important  puqmses  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  subservient.  It  will  not,  however,  I  flatter 
myself,  Ik?  supposed  by  any  of  my  readers,  that  I  mean  to 
att<?mpt  a  systematical  work  on  all  or  any  of  the  subjects  I 
have  now  mentioned,  the  most  limited  of  which  would  furnish 
matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at  has  been 
to  give,  in  the  first  place,  as  distinct  and  complete  an  analysis 
as  I  could,  of  the  prineij^le^^,  both  intellectual  and  aelive,  of  oin* 
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nature ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  illustrate,  as  I  proceed, 
the  application  of  these  general  laws  of  the  human  constitution, 
to  the  different  classes  of  phenomena  which  result  from  them. 
In  the  selection  of  these  phenomena,  although  1  have  some- 
times been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curiosity  of  the  moment,  or 
the  accidental  course  of  my  own  studies,  yet  I  have  had  it  in 
view  to  vary,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  my  speculations, 
in  order  to  show  how  numerous  and  different  the  applications 
are  of  which  this  pliilosophy  is  susceptible.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, I  hope,  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
blameable  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it  be 
considered  how  far  such  a  violation  was  useful  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  I  write.  One  species  of  imity  I  am 
willing  to  believe  an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in 
it :  I  mean  that  uniformity  of  thought  and  design,  "  wliich," 
as  Butler  well  remarks,  "  we  may  always  expect  to  meet  with 
in  the  compositions  of  the  same  author,  when  he  writes  with 
simpUcity  and  in  earnest" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  POWEKS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEFriON. 

SECT.  I. — OF  THE  THEORIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  FORMED  BY  PHILOSO- 
PHERS, TO  EXPLAIN  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  MIND  PERCEIVES 
EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind  pre- 
sents to  our  view,  tliere  is  none  more  cnlcuhit-ed  to  excite  our 
curiosity  and  our  wonder,  tlian  the  coinmuniciition  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  active  principle 
within  us,  and  tlie  mati^rial  objects  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. How  little  soever  the  bulk  of  mankind  mav  U>  dis- 
posed  to  attend  to  such  inquiries,  there  is  scarcely  a  i)erson  to 
he  found,  who  has  not  occasionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that 
mysterious  influence  which  the  will  possesses  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body ;  and  to  those  powers  of  perception  which 
seem  to  inform  us,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  of  the  various 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  external  universe.  Of  those 
who  receive  the  advantiiges  of  a  lil)eral  e(hicf»tion,  there  are 
perhaps  few  who  pass  the  ])eriod  of  childhood  without  feeling 
their  curiosity  excitcnl  by  this  incomprehensible  conmiunication 
between  Mind  and  Matter.  For  my  own  |)art,  at  least,  I 
cannot  recollect  the  date  of  my  earliest  speculations  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  i>erception  alone  that  I  am  to  con- 
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tine  myself  in  the  following  essay ;  and  even  with  respect  to 
these,  all  that  I  propose  is,  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on 
such  of  the  common  mistakes  concerning  them  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  mislead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  wish  to  consider  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
satisfaction  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Eeid. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  would  be  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sense  of  seeing.  The  variety  of  in- 
formation and  of  enjoyment  we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ;  and 
above  all,  the  intercourse  it  enables  us  to  maintain  with  the 
more  distant  part  of  the  universe,  cannot  fail  to  give  it,  even  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  most  careless  observer,  a  pre-eminence 
over  all  our  other  perceptive  faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  oiu*  senses,  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  that  of 
seeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  language, 
concerning  perception  in  general,  appears  evidently,  from  its 
etymology,  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  vision. 
Even  when  applied  to  this  sense,  indeed,  it  can  at  most  amuse 
the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  precise  knowledge  ;  but,  when 
applied  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  altogether  absurd  and  unin- 
telligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless,  to  consider  particularly,  the 
different  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject. To  all  of  them,  I  aj)i)rehend,  the  two  following  remarks 
will  be  found  applicable  :  First,  that  in  the  formation  of  them, 
their  authors  have  Ijeen  influenced  by  some  general  maxims  of 
philosophizing,  borrowed  from  physics;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indistinct  but  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which,  although 
not  precise  enough  to  point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  illustrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter, 
was  yet  sufliciently  strong  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  absur- 
dity of  their  theories  as  far  as  possible  out  of  view,  })y  allusions 
<o  those  jJiysical  facts,  in  which  the  distinctive  properties  ot 
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matter  are  the  least  grossly  and  palpably  cxiK>seil  to  our  obser- 
\Tition.  To  the  former  of  these  circumstances  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  general  principle  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of 
perception  proceed;  that,  in  order  to  exi)lain  the  intercourse 
between  the  mind  and  disttuit  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  something  intermediate,  by  which  its  percep- 
tions are  produced  ;  to  the  latter,  the  various  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions of  ideas,  species,  fomis,  shadows,  phantasms,  images, 
which,  while  they  amused  the  fancy  with  some  remote  analogies 
to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  did  not  directly  revolt  our  reason, 
by  presenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

"  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,"  Siiys  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  as 
our  senses  cannot  receive  external  material  objects  themselves, 
they  receive  their  species ;  that  is,  their  imagers  or  forms  with- 
out the  matter,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal  without 
any  of  the  matter  of  it.  These  images  or  fonns,  impressed 
upon  the  senses,  are  called  sensible  species,  and  are  the  objects 
only  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  mind  :  but  by  various  internal 
powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  sj)iritualized,  so  as  to 
become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination ;  and,  at  last,  of 
pure  intellection.  When  they  are  objects  of  memory  and  of 
imagination,  they  get  the  name  of  phantasms.  When,  by 
farther  refinement,  and  l)eing  8trii)ped  of  their  particularities, 
they  Ix^come  objects  of  science,  they  are  Ciilled  intellujihle 
species  ;  so  that  every  immediate  object,  whether  of  sense,  of 
memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reasoning,  must  ha  some  phan- 
tasm, or  species,  in  the  mind  itself 

"  The  followers  of  Aristotle,  esjKJcially  the  schoolmen,  made 
great  additions  to  this  theory,  which  the  author  himself  men- 
tions very  briefly,  and  with  an  api)earance  of  reserve.  They 
entered  into  large  disquisitions  with  regard  to  the  sensible 
species,  wliat  kind  of  things  they  are ;  how  they  are  sent  forth 
by  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  orgjins  of  the  senses ;  how  they 
are  preserve<l  and  refined  by  various  agents,  called  internal 
senses,  concerning  the  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had 
many  controversies."^ 

*  r^.'</i*n;H  on  th"  lutilU'ctual  Pmrprif  of  A  fan,  !>.  'J.'). 
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The  Platonists,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objects  of  human  understanding 
enter  at  first  by  the  senses,  and  maintained  that  there  exist 
eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  about  which  all  science  was  employed ;  yet  appear 
to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  external  objects  are  perceived.  This  Dr.  Keid  infers, 
partly  from  the  silence  of  Aristotle  about  any  diflPerence  between 
himself  and  his  master  upon  this  point,  and  partly  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  seventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic^  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  process  of  the  mind,  in  perception,  to  that  of  a  person 
in  a  cave,  who  sees  not  external  objects  themselves,  but  only 
their  shadows.^ 

"  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr.  Reid,)  Mr. 
Locke,  who  studied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  so  much, 
and  with  so  great  success,  represents  our  manner  of  perceiving 
external  objects  by  a  similitude  very  much  resembling  that  of 
the  cave.  ^  Methinks,'  says  he,  '  the  understanding  is  not  much 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  open- 
ing left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room 
but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion, 
it  would  very  much  resemble  the  imderstanding  of  a  man,  in 
reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.'^ 

"  Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark  closet,  may 
be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of  perceptions  tliat  have 
been  invented ;  for  they  all  suppose  that  we  perceive  not  exter- 
nal objects  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  objects  of  per- 
ception are  only  certain  shadows  of  the  external  objects.  Those 
shadows  or  images  which  we  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the 
ancients  called  species^  forms^  phantasms.  Since  the  time  of 
Descartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas  ;^  and  by  Mr. 
Hume  impressions.  But  all  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr. 
Hume,  agree  in  this,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects 

'  Esanyn  on  the  TntelJertual  Poioers  *  liOckc,  on  Iluman  Understanding, 

of  Man,  p.  99.  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  §  17. 

»  See  Note  B. 
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immediately,  aud  that  the  immediate  object  of  perception  must 
be  some  image  present  to  the  mind."  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Reid 
remarks,  "  that  in  their  sentiments  concerning  perception,  there 
appears  an  uniformity  which  rarely  occurs  ui)on  subjects  of  so 
abstruse  a  nature."^ 

The  very  short  and  imperfect  view  we  have  now  taken  of 
the  common  theories  of  j)erception,  is  almost  sufficient,  without 
any  commentary,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  two  general  obser- 
vations formerly  made ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  sup- 
position, suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  physics,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  exist  some  medium  of  communication  between 
the  objects  of  perception  and  the  percipient  mind ;  and  they  all 
indicate  a  secret  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  matter ;  which,  although  not  ren- 
dered by  reflection  sufficiently  precise  and  satisfactory  to  shew 
them  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  their 
conmiunication,  had  yet  such  a  degree  of  influence  on  their  spe- 
culations, as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  supiK)8ed  medium 
under  as  mysterious  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  might  remain  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments, 
of  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  should  be  referred.  By 
refining  away  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter,  and  by  allusions 
to  some  of  the  most  aerial  and  magical  aj)pearances  it  assumes, 
they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  the  nature  of  their 
medium ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  their  language  concern- 
ing it  implied  such  a  reference  to  matter  as  was  necessary  for 
furnishing  a  plausible  foundation  for  applying  to  it  the  received 
maxims  of  natural  philosophy. 

Another  observation,  too,  which  was  fonnerly  hinted  at,  is 
confirmed  by  the  same  historical  review, — that,  in  the  order  of 
inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vision  had  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  philosopherSj  and  had  suggested  to  them  the  greater  i)art  of 
their  language  with  respect  to  |)erception  in  general ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  common  modes  of  ex- 
pression on  the  subject,  unphilosophical  and  fanciful  at  lx?st, 
even  when  applied  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  are,  in  the  case  of  all 

»  noi.l,  pp.  116,  117. 
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the  other  senses,  obviously  uninteUigible  and  self-contradictory. 
"  As  to  objects  of  sight,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain ;  but  how  shall 
we  conceive  an  image  of  their  colour,  where  there  is  absolute 
darkness  ?  And  as  to  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except  figure 
and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  an  image 
of  them.  Let  any  man  say  what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat 
and  cold,  an  image  of  hardness  or  softness,  an  image  of  sound, 
or  smell,  or  taste.  The  word  image,  when  applied  to  these 
objects  of  sense,  has  absolutely  no  meaning."  This  palpable 
imperfection  in  the  ideal  theory,  has  ])lainly  taken  rise  from  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  present 
themselves  to  the  curiosity. 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  so  long  current  in  the  world 
about  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  will,  I  hope,  justify 
me  for  prosecuting  the  subject  a  little  farther ;  in  particular, 
for  illustrating,  at  some  length,  the  first  of  the  two  general 
remarks  already  referred  to.  This  speculation  I  enter  upon  the 
more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  stating 
some  important  principles  with  respect  to  the  object  and  the 
limits  of  philosopliical  inquiry,  to  which  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  the  following  disquisitions. 

SECT.  II. — OF   CERTAIN    NATURAL    PREJUDICES,    WHICH   SEEM   TO 
HAVE  GIVEN  RISE  TO  THE  COMMON  THEORIES  OF  PERCEPTION. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  philoso- 
phers, that  there  is  no  instiince  in  which  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive a  necessary  connexion  between  two  successive  events,  or 
to  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  one  })roceeds  from  the 
other  as  its  cause.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that 
there  are  many  events  which  are  constantly  conjoined,  so  that 
the  one  invariably  follows  the  other :  but  it  is  possible,  for  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrarj',  that  this  connexion,  though  a 
constant  one  as  far  as  our  observation  has  reached,  may  not  be 
a  necessary  connexion ;  nay,  it  Ls  possible  that  there  may  be 
no  necessary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we  see  : 
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and^  if  there  are  any  such  connexions  existing,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  them.^ 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  doctrine  I  have  now  stated  does  not  lead  to  these  sceptical 
conclusions,  concerning  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  which 
an  author  of  great  ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it 
At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
word  cause  is  used,  both  by  philosophers  and  the  vulgar,  in  two 
senses,  which  are  widely  different. — When  it  is  said,  that  every 
change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a  cause,  the  word 
cause  expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  change ;  and  without  wliich  it  could  not 
have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning 
of  the  word ;  and  such  causes  may  be  called  injetaphysical  or 
efficient  causes.  In  natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we 
speak  of  one  thing  being  the  cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean 
is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  conjoined ;  so  that  when  we  see 
the  one  we  may  expect  the  other.  These  conjunctions  we 
learn  from  experience  alone;  and  without  an  acquaintance 
with  them  we  could  not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  esta- 
blished course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  the  objects  of 
our  investigation  in  natural  pliilosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  be  called  physical  causes. 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doctrine,  concern- 
ing the  object  of  natural  philosophy,  is  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  popular  prejudices.  When  a  man,  unaccustomed  to  meta- 
physical speculations,  is  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  science 
of  physics  gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  employed,  he  feels 
some  degree  of  surprise  and  mortification.  The  natural  bias  of 
the  mind  is  surely  to  conceive  physical  events  as  somehow 
linked  together ;  and  material  substances,  as  possessed  of  cer- 
tain powers  and  virtues,  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular 
effects.  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cai^, 
has  been  shewn  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  by  other  writers;  and  must,  indeed,  appear  evident  to 

>  Sec  Note  C. 
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every  person,  on  a  momeat'a  reflection,  It  ib  a  curious  question, 
what  gives  rise  to  tlie  prejudice  ? 

In  stating  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Deltj", 
several  modern  philosopheiB  have  been  at  pains  to  illustrate 
that  law  of  our  nature  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  we 
perceive  in  the  universe,  to  tlie  operation  of  an  efficient  caase,' 
This  reference  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  but  necessarily 
accompanies  the  perception,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  ua 
to  see  the  change,  without  feeling  a  conviction  of  the  operation 
of  some  cause  by  which  it  was  produced ;  much  iu  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  aen- 
sntion,  without  being  impresseil  with  a  belief  of  the  existence 
of  a  sentient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is,  that  when  we 
see  two  events  constantly  conjoined,  we  are  led  to  associate  the 
idea  of  cansation,  or  efficiency,  with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to 
it  that  power  or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced ;  in 
consequence  of  which  association,  we  come  to  consider  philoso- 
phy as  tlie  knowledge  of  efficient  causes,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
operation  of  mind,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  uatiu"e.  It 
is  by  an  association  somewhat  similar,  that  we  connect  our  sen- 
sations of  colour  mth  the  primary  qualities  of  body.  A 
moment's  reflection  must  satisfy  any  one,  that  the  sensation  of 
colour  can  only  reside  iu  a  mind ;  and  yet  our  natural  bias  is 
surely  to  connect  colour  with  extension  and  figure,  and  to  con- 
ceive while,  blue,  and  i/ellow,  as  something  spread  over  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies.  In  the  same  way  we  are  led  to  associate  with  in- 
animate matter,  the  ideas  o^pmcer,  force,  energy,  and  caueation, 
which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exist  in  a  mind  only. 

The  bias  of  oiu-  nature  is  stiengthened  by  another  association. 
Our  language,  with  respect  to  cause  and  eflect,  is  borrowed  by 
analogy  from  material  objects.  Some  of  these  we  sec  scattered 
about  us,  without  any  connexion  between  them  ;  so  that  one 
of  them  may  be  removed  from  its  place  without  distm-bing  the 
rest  We  can,  however,  by  means  of  some  material  vinctdum, 
connect  two  or  more  objects  together ;  .so  that  whenever  the  one 
is  moved,  the  others  shall  follow.     In  like  manner,  we  see  some 

'  See,  in  pnrtidiUr,  Dr.  Reid'a  Emni/i  aa  Hit  InlcUedval  I'ouxn  of  Man 
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eventfl,  which  occasionally  follow  one  another,  and  wliich  are 
occasionally  disjoined :  we  see  others,  where  the  succession  is 
constant  and  invariable.  The  former  we  conceive  to  be  ana- 
logons  to  objects  which  are  loose,  and  unconnected  with  each 
other,  and  whose  contiguity  in  place  is  owing  merely  to  acci- 
dental position ;  the  others  to  objects  which  are  tietl  togetlier 
by  a  material  vinculum.  Hence  we  transfer  to  such  events, 
the  same  language  which  we  ai)i)ly  to  connected  objects.  We 
speak  of  a  connexion  between  two  events,  and  of  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.^ 

That  this  hmguage  is  merely  analogical,  and  that  we  know 
nothing  of  physical  events  but  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
succession,  must,  I  think,  api)ear  very  obvious  to  every  person 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  it  has  misletl  the  greater  part  of  philosophers,  and 
has  had  a  suri)ri8ing  influence  on  the  systems  which  they  have 
formed  in  very  dificrcnt  departments  of  science. 

A  few  remarks,  on  some  of  the  misfaiken  conclusions  to  which 
the  vulgar  notions  conwniing  the  connexions  among  physical 
events  have  given  rise,  in  natural  philosophy,  will  illustrate 
clearly  the  origin  of  the  conmion  theories  of  perception ;  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  reader  with  respect  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  foregoing  observations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is,  and  when 
it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  respect  to  metaphysical 
or  efficient  causes.  "  Whatever  objects,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  are 
considered  as  causes  or  efiects,  are  contiguous ;  and  nothing 
can  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  so  little  removed 
from  those  of  its  existence."  "  We  may  therefore  (he  adds) 
consider  the  relation  of  contiguity  as  essential  to  that  of  causa- 
tion." But  although  this  maxim  should  be  admitted,  with 
respect  to  causes  which  are  efticient,  and  which,  as  such,  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  effects,  there  is  surely  no  good 
reason  for  extending  it  to  physical  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  constant  forerunners  and  signs 
of  certain  natural  events.   It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  nccord- 

>  Sec  Note  I). 
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ing  to  this  doctrine,  to  rt'tain  tlie  cspreesioiis  cause  and  ^ecl 
in  natural  philosophy  ;  but  aa  loug  aa  the  preseut  language 
upon  the  Bubject  continues  in  use,  the  propriety  of  its  applica- 
tion, in  any  particular  instance,  does  not  depend  on  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  two  events  in  place  or  time,  but  solely  on  this 
question,  whether  the  one  event  be  the  constant  and  invariablo 
foreruBuer  of  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  its  in- 
falUble  sign  ?  Notwitlistanding,  however,  the  eridence  of  this 
conclusion,  philosophers  have  in  general  proceeded  upon  a  con- 
trary supposition ;  and  have  discovered  an  unwillingness,  even 
in  physics,  to  call  one  event  the  cause  of  another,  if  the  smallest 
interval  of  space  or  time  existed  between  them.  In  the  case  of 
motion  communicated  by  impulse,  they  have  no  scruple  to  call 
the  impulse  the  canae  of  the  motion  ;  but  they  will  not  admit 
that  one  body  can  be  the  cjuse  of  motion  in  another,  placed  at 
ft  distance  from  it,  unless  a  connexion  is  carried  on  between 
them,  by  means  of  some  intervening  medium 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  aft«r  what  has  already  been  said, 
to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove  that  the  communication  of 
motion  by  impulse,  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  other  pheno- 
menon in  nature.  Those  philosophers  who  have  attended  at  all 
to  the  subject,  even  they  who  have  been  the  least  sceptical 
with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  and  who  have  admitted  a 
necessary  connexion  among  physical  events,  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  could  not  discover  any  neceBsary  con- 
nexion between  impulse  and  motion.  Hence,  some  of  them 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulse  ordy  rouses  the 
actinty  of  the  body,  and  that  the  subsequent  motion  is  the 
effect  of  this  activity  constantly  exerted.  "  Motion,"  says  one 
writer,  "is  action  ;  and  a  continued  motion  implies  a  continued 
action."  "  The  impidse  is  only  the  cause  of  the  beginning  of 
the  motion  ;  its  continuance  must  be  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause,  which  continues  to  act  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to 
move."  The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  leamiog 
has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has  arisen  from 
a  similar  view  of  the  subject  before  lis.  He  could  discover  no 
necessary  connexion  between  impulse  and  motion  ;  and  con- 
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eluded  that  the  impulse  was  only  the  occasion  of  the  motion, 
the  beginning  and  continuance  of  wliicli  he  ascribed  to  the  con- 
tinued agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is  animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  connexion  between  impulse 
and  motion,  as  of  the  connexion  between  fire  and  any  of  the 
effects  we  see  it  produce,  philosophers  in  every  age  seem  to 
have  considered  the  production  of  motion  by  impulse  as  almost 
the  only  physical  fact  which  stood  in  need  of  no  explanation. 
When  we  see  one  body  attract  another  at  a  distance,  our  curi- 
osity is  roused,  and  we  inquire  how  the  connexion  is  carried  on 
between  them.  But  when  we  see  a  body  begin  to  move  in  con- 
sequence of  an  impulse  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire 
DO  £Eurther;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  fact  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  case  of  impulse.  This 
distinction,  between  motion  produced  by  impulse,  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  we  are  led  in  a  great  measure  to  make, 
by  confounding  together  efficient  and  physical  causes  ;  and  by 
applying  to  the  latter,  maxims  which  have  properly  a  reference 
only  to  the  former.  Another  circumstance,  likewise,  has  pro- 
bably considerable  influence ;  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  impulse 
alone  that  we  ourselves  liave  a  power  of  moving  external 
objects,  this  fact  is  more  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy  than 
any  other,  and  strikes  us  as  a  fact  which  is  necessary,  and 
which  could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  Some  writers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although  the  experiment 
had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse 
might  have  been  predicted  by  reasoning  a  priori} 

From  the  following  passage,  in  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears  that  he  supposed  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulse  to  be  a  phenomenon  much 
more  explicable,  than  that  a  connexion  should  subsist  between 
two  bodies  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  without  any 
intervening  medium.  "  It  is  inconceivable,"  says  he,  "  that  in- 
animate Iwute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of  some- 
thing else  which  is  not  material,  operate  upon,  and  affect  other 

»  See  An  Answer  to  Jjord  Karnes's  Rnsny  on  Motion ;  by  John  St6wart,  M.I>. 
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matter  without  mutual  contact,  as  it  must  do,  if  gravitation,  iu 
the  Benee  of  Epicurus,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it  And  this 
is  one  reason  why  I  desired  that  you  would  not  ascribe  innate 
gravity  to  me.  That  granty  should  be  inuate,  inherent,  and 
essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  on  another, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  elsO)  by 
and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed 
ironi  one  to  another,  is  to  me  bo  great  an  absurdity,  that  I 
believe  no  man  who  has,  in  philosophical  matters,  a  competent 
iaculty  of  tliinkbg,  can  ever  fall  into  it," 

With  this  passage  I  so  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it  iB  im- 
possible to  conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  acts  on  another 
at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum.  But  I  cannot  admit  tliat  it 
removes  the  difficulty  to  suppose  tliat  the  two  bodies  are  in 
actual  contact.  That  one  body  may  he  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  motion  of  another  body,  placed  at  a  distance  from  it,  I  do 
by  no  means  assert ;  but  only,  that  we  have  as  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  may  be  i)Ossiblc,  as  to  believe  that  any  one 
mitural  event  is  the  efficient  cause  of  another, 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  disquisition,  concerning 
efficient  and  physical  causes,  in  order  to  point  out  the  origin 
of  the  conmion  theories  of  perception ;  all  of  wliicli  appear 
to  me  to  liave  token  rise  from  the  same  prejudice,  which  1 
have  already  remarked  to  have  had  so  extensive  an  influence 
upon  the  sjiecidations  of  natural  philosophers. 

That,  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  distant  objects,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  suspect  either  sometliing  to  be  emitted 
from  the  object  to  the  organ  of  sense,  or  some  medium  to 
intervene  between  the  object  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the 
former  may  communicate  an  impidse  to  the  latter,  appears 
from  the  common  modes  of  expression  on  the  subject,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  oiu-  own,  for  example, 
we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar  speak  of  light  striking  the  eye ; 
not  in  consequence  of  any  philosophical  theory  they  have  been 
taught,  but  of  their  own  crude  and  undirected  speculations. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  men  among  those  who  have  attended  nt 
all  to  the  histon-  of  their  own  thoughts,  who  will  not  recollect 
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the  influence  of  these  ideas,  at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  philosophical  studiea  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
conceived  more  simple  and  natural  than  their  origin.  When 
an  object  is  placed  in  a  certain  situation  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular organ  of  the  body,  a  perception  arises  in  the  mind: 
when  the  object  is  removed,  the  perception  ceasea^  Hence  we 
are  led  to  apprehend  some  connexion  between  the  object  and 
the  perception ;  and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  matter 
produces  its  effects  by  impulse,  we  conclude  that  there  must  be 
some  material  medium  inter\'ening  between  the  object  and 
organ,  by  means  of  wliich  the  impulse  is  communicated  from 
the  one  to  the  other. — That  this  is  really  the  case,  I  do  not 
mean  to  dispute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  medium  does  not  in  any  case  appear  a  priori  ; 
and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  liave  given  rise  to  a 
universal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they  were  able  to  produce 
any  good  argmnents  in  support  of  their  opinion. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  organ  of  sense,  tliat  philosophers  have  had  recom*se 
to  the  theory  of  impulse.  They  have  imagined  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  organ  of  sense  is  communicated  to  the  mind  in 
a  similar  manner.  As  one  body  produces  a  change  in  the  state 
of  another  by  impulse,  so  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  exter- 
nal object  produces  i)erception,  (which  is  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  mind,)  first,  by  some  material  impression  made  on  the 
organ  of  sense;  and,  secondly,  by  some  material  impression 
conmiunicated  from  the  organ  to  the  mind,  along  the  nerves 
and  brain.  These  sup])ositions,  indeed,  as  I  had  ocaision 
already  to  hint,  were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  pcTception, 
rather  implied  than  expressed;  but  by  modern  pliilosophers 
they  have  been  stated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propositions. — 

*  "  Turn  porro  varios  reruin  sontinius  odorca, 

Nee  tamen  ad  narcis  venienteis  cernimufl  uiujuaut : 
Nee  calidos  icstus  tuiniur,  nee  frigora  quinius 
UHurparo  oculis,  nee  voces  cernerc  suoinus ; 
Qoie  tamen  omnia  corporca  constare  neiesMC  'nt 
Natura ;  ciuoniam  sfn^us  impcllcre  potHunt.'' 

Lucrtt.,  lib.  i.  v.  2W.  sof. 
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"  As  to  the  manner,"  aaya  Mr.  lnjcke,  "  iii  wiiicli  bodies  pro- 
duce ideas  in  us ;  it  is  niftnifeBtly  hy  impulse,  the  only  way 
which  we  can  conceive  bodies  ojx:rate  in,"'  And  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  although  lie  does  not  speak  of  an  impulse  made  on 
the  mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as  matter 
can  only  move  matter  by  impulse,  so  no  connexion  could  be 
carried  on  between  matter  and  mind,  unless  the  mind  were 
present  (as  he  expresses  it)  to  the  matter  from  which  the  last 
impression  is  communicated.  "  Is  not,"  says  he,  "  the  sen- 
eorium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is 
present,  ami  to  which  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought, 
through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived 
by  the  mind  present  in  tliat  place  ?"  Dr.  Clarke  has  expressed 
the  same  idea  still  more  confidently,  in  the  following  passage 
of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leibnitz,  "  Without  being  present*  to 
the  images  of  the  tilings  perceived,  the  soul  could  not  possibly 
perceive  them.  A  living  substance  can  only  there  perceive 
where  it  is  present.  Nothing  can  any  more  act  or  be  acted 
upon  where  it  is  not  present,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not." 
"  How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,"  says  Dr. 
Porterfield,*  "  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  very  ceiiain  of,  that 
nothing  can  act  or  be  acted  upon  where  it  is  not,  and,  there- 
fore, our  mind  can  never  perceive  anything  but  its  own  proper 
moditicatious,  and  the  various  states  of  the  sensorium  to  which 


'  Eiuay  Ml  Human  UhdfrMandiiig, 
book  ii.  chnp.  viii.  sect.  1 1. 

•  This  phrase  of  "  the  aoul  being  pre- 
ten!  to  the  imagaa  of  eilema!  objecls," 
hu  beon  used  hj  manj  philosophers 
aiiKie  ibe  time  of  Deicarles,  pviJently 
from  u  deairs  to  avoid  tlie  absurditv  of 
HUpposing.  that  imsges  of  extension 
and  Eguru  ean  exist  in  an  uoextcindcd 

"  Quioria,"  snfa  Descartes  himself, 
in  repljring  to  the  ubjectious  of  one  of 


in  me  suljecto  inextenso  wcipi  [kisbo 
apeciem,  ideaiDTe  corporis  quod  exlen- 
sum  est.     Besponiifo  nitllam  aptciuii] 


uorpoream  in  mento  recipi,  sed  punun 
{ntcUectionem  tun  rei  corporcsi  qtiam 
incorporen  fieri  absque  nlla  specie  cor- 
porea ;  ad  imaginBtionem  vero,  qnsa  nun 
nisi  de  rebaa  corporeia  ease  potest,  opua 
qaldcM  eesD  specie  qnn  ait  ^erom  cor- 
pus, et  ad  qwaa  mefu  »e  applatt,  sed 
non  qu»  in  monle  reeipiMiir." — It  i^- 
pcara,  therefore,  that  this  philosopher 
suppoaed  his  imnges  or  ideas  lo  exist  in 
the  braia,  and  not  in  the  mmd.  Mr. 
Locke's  cxpreaniona  sometimes  imply 
ippoailion,  and  sometimea  the 


n  TrmiHte  (m  tht  Egt,  rol.  ii, 
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it  is  present, — so  that  it  is  not  the  external  sun  and  moon 
which  are  in  the  heavens  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  onlj 
their  image  or  representation  impressed  upon  the  scnsorium. 
How  the  soul  of  a  seeing  man  sees  these  images,  or  how  it 
receives  those  ideas  from  such  agitations  in  the  sensorium,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external 
bodies  themselves,  to  which  it  is  not  present.'' 

The  same  train  of  thinking^  which  had  led  these  philoso- 
phers to  suppose,  that  external  objects  are  perceived  by  means 
of  species  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  by  means 
of  some  material  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain, 
has  suggested  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  theory — that  the 
mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  object,  quits  tlie  body, 
and  is  present  to  the  object  of  i)erception.  "  The  mind,"  says 
the  learned  author  of  Ancient  Metaphysics,  '^  is  not  where  the 
body  is  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the  body,  either 
in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  act  but  when  and  where 
it  is.  Now  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind,  there- 
fore, of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination  acts, 
and  by  consequence  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not, 
for  it  perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body  both  in  time  and 
place."^  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  grante<l,  that  in  jwrception  the 
mind  acts  upon  the  object,  or  the  object  upon  the  mind,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  '^  nothing 
can  act  but  where  it  is,"  we  must  of  necessity  conclude,  either 
that  objects  are  perceived  in  a  way  similar  to  what  is  supposed 
in  the  ideal  theory,  or,  that  in  every  act  of  perception  the  soul 
quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the  object  perceived.  And 
accordingly,  this  alternative  is  expressly  stated  by  Malebranche, 


^  "  The  Bligfatefrt  philosophy,"  says 
Mr.  Hnme,  "teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but 
an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the 
senaes  are  only  the  inlets  through  which 
these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate 
intercom'se  between  the  mind  and  the 
object.     The  table  which  we  nee  nremn 


to  diminish  as  wo  remove  farther  from 
it,  but  the  real  tabic,  which  exists  in- 
depen<Ient  of  us,  suflcrs  no  alteration ; 
it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image 
which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These," 
ho  adds,  "  are  the  obvious  dictates  of 
reason/' — E$$ay  on  the  Academical  or 
Sreptiral  Phihfophy. 
•  Ancient  AfetaphjfiicSt  ▼o^-  "•  P-  ^^' 


lut; 
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who  dift'ei-9,  however,  from  the  writer  laat  quoted  in  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  his  hypothesis,  and  even  rests  his  proof  of 
its  truth  on  the  improbability  of  the  other  opinion,  "  I  bui>- 
pOBe,"  says  he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objccta  immediately  and  of  themselves.  We  see  the 
sun,  the  stars,  und  an  infinity  of  objects  without  ue  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  upon  such  occasions  the  soul  sallies  out  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  be  present  to  the  objects  perceived.  She 
eeeB  them  not  therefore  by  themselves,  and  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  perceived,  but  something 
which  is  intimately  united  to  the  soul,  and  it  is  that  which  I 
call  an  idea ;  so  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  understand  nothing 
else  here  but  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  niind  when  we  per- 
ceive any  object, — It  ought  to  be  careftdly  observed  that,  in 
order  to  the  mind's  perceiving  any  object,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  object  be  actually  present  to  it. 
Of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  The  things  which  the  soul 
perceives  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  in  the  soul,  or 
they  are  without  the  soul.  Those  that  are  in  the  soul  are  its 
own  thoughts,  that  is  to  say,  all  its  dift'erent  modificationa. 
Tlie  sold  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  these  things.  But 
with  regard  to  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive 
them  but  by  means  of  ideas." 

To  these  quotations,  I  shall  add  another,  which  contains  the 
opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  subject.  As  I  do  not  understand  it 
BO  completely  as  to  be  able  to  translate  it  in  a  manner  intelligi- 
ble to  myself,  I  shall  transcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

"  L'ame  s'unit  intimement  &  tol  olijet  qu'il  luit  plait,  la  dis- 
tance, la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  pent  nuire  a  cette  union 
lorsque  Time  la  veut :  elle  se  fait  et  ae  fait  ct  un  instant  .  .  . 
la  volonte  n'est  elle  done  qu'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la  con- 
templation un  simple  attouchement  ?  Comment  cet  attouche- 
ment  pourroit-il  se  faire  sur  un  objet  eloigne,  sur  un  sujet  ab- 
strait  ?  Comment  pourroit-il  s'op^rer  en  un  instant  indiviai- 
blo  ?  A-t-on  jamais  con^'U  du  mouvement,  sons  qu'il  y  eiit  de 
I'espace  el  du  toms  ?  La  volonte,  si  c'est  un  mouvement,  n'est 
done  pas  un  mouvement  mati-riel,  et  si  I'uniou  de  l'ame  a  son 
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objet  est  un  attouchement,  un  contact,  cct  attouchement  ne  se 
fait-il  pas  au  loin  ?  ce  contact  n'est  il  pas  une  i)en^tration  ?" 

All  these  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  their  rise,  first, 
firom  an  inattention  to  the  proper  object  of  philosophy,  and  an 
application  of  the  same  general  maxims  to  physical  and  to 
efficient  causes ;  and,  secondly,  from  an  apprehension  that  we 
imderstand  the  connexion  between  impulse  and  motion  better 
than  any  other  physical  fact  From  the  detail  which  I  have 
given,  it  appears  how  extensive  an  influence  tliis  prejudice  has 
had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philosophers  and  of  meta- 
physicians. 

In  the  foregoing  reasonings,  I  have  taken  for  granted  that 
motion  may  be  produced  by  impulse ;  and  have  contented 
myself  with  asserting,  that  this  fact  is  not  more  explicable  tlian 
the  motions  which  the  Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation ;  or  than 
the  intercoiurse  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  ex- 
ternal objects  in  the  case  of  i)erception.  The  truth  however  is, 
that  some  of  the  ablest  philoso))hers  in  Eurojx}  are  now  satisfied, 
not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  case 
produced  by  the  actual  contact  of  two  bodies,  but  tliat  very 
strong  proofs  may  be  given  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
such  a  supposition ;  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  all  the  effects  which  are  commonly"  referred  to  impulse, 
arise  from  a  power  of  repulsion,  extending  to  a  small  and  im- 
perceptible distance  round  every  element  of  matter.  If  this 
doctrine  shall  be  conflnned  by  future  s^xxiulations  in  physics, 
it  must  appear  to  be  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
science,  that  philosophers  have  been  so  long  occupied  in  at- 
tempting to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  a  general  fact,  which,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  existence.  I  do  not 
make  this  observation  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  labours  of 
these  philosophers ;  for  although  the  system  of  Boscovich  were 
completely  established,  it  would  not  diminish,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  value  of  those  physical  inquiries  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypothesis  with  respect  to  impulse*. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  communication  of  motion  in  the 
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case  of  apparent  contact,  are  Uie  most  general  facts  we  observe 
among  the  terrestrial  phenomena ;  and  tliey  are,  of  all  phyaical 
events,  those  which  are  the  most  fiimiliar  to  us  from  our  earliest 
infancy.  It  was  therefore  not  only  natural,  but  proper,  that 
philosophers  should  begin  their  physical  inquiries  with  attempt- 
ing to  refer  to  these,  (which  arc  the  most  general  laws  of 
nature,  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our  senseB,)  the  par- 
ticular appearances  they  wislied  to  explain.  And  if  ever  the 
theory  of  Boscovich  should  be  completely  established,  it  will 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  resolve  these  laws  into  some  prin- 
ciple still  more  general,  without  affecting  the  solidity  of  the 
a  doctrine  so  far  as  it  goes. 


SECT.  III. — OF  DR.  REIDS  SPECUI.ATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
PEnCEPTION. 

It  was  cliiefiy  in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  conclusiouK 
which  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  had  deduced  from  the 
ancient  theories  of  perception,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call 
them  in  question ;  and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  shewn,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  perfectly  hypo- 
thetical, but  that  the  suppositious  they  involve  are  absurd  and 
impossible.  His  reaaoninfj^s  on  this  part  of  our  constitution, 
undoubtedly  form  the  most  important  accession  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  has  received  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to  overturn 
the  old  ideal  system,  he  has  not  ventured  to  substitute  any 
hypothesis  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And  indeed  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  hmits  prescriljed  to  our  philosophical 
inquiries,  to  think  of  indulging  his  curiosity  in  such  unprofit- 
able speculations.  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be  understood  as 
aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  onr  pei-ceptive  powers,  is 
to  give  a  precise  state  of  the  fact,  divested  of  all  theoretical  ex- 
presBious ;  in  order  to  prevent  philosophers  from  imposing  on 
themaelvcfl  any  longer  by  words  without  meaning,  and  to 
extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment,  that  with  respect  to  the 
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process  of  nature  in  perception,  they  are  no  less  ignorant  than 
the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  perception,  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  subservient 
may  appear  to  some  to  be  of  no  very  considerable  importance ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  effects  of 
genuine  philosophy,  is  to  remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of 
the  human  understanding ;  and  to  revive  those  natural  feelings 
of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  the  universe, 
which  are  apt  to  languish  in  consequence  of  long  familiarity. 
The  most  profound  discoveries  which  are  placed  witliin  the 
reach  of  our  researches,  lead  to  a  confession  of  human  ignor- 
ance ;  for  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  increase  his 
power,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  simple  and  beautiful  laws 
by  which  physical  events  are  regulated,  they  call  liis  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  those  general  and  ultimate  facts  which 
bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge,  and  which  by  evin- 
cing to  him  the  operation  of  powers,  whose  nature  must  for  ever 
remain  unknown,  serve  to  remind  hun  of  the  insufficiency  of 
his  faculties  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Wherever 
we  direct  our  inquiries, — whether  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical 
attractions  and  repulsions,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies, — we  perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  powers  which 
cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to 
proceed ;  but  in  every  research  we  meet  with  a  line,  which  no 
industry  nor  ingenuity  can  pass.  It  is  a  line  too,  which  is 
marked  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  wliich  no  man  now 
thinks  of  passing  who  has  just  views  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  philosophy.  It  forms  the  separation  between  that  field 
which  falls  under  the  survey  of  the  physical  inquirer,  and  that 
unknown  region,  of  which,  though  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  be  assured  of  the  existence  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleased  the 
Author  of  the  universe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders  in  this 
infant  state  of  our  being.  It  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  by  tracing 
out  this  line  that  Lord  Bacon  did  so  much  service  to  science. 
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Beside  tliis  efl'ect,  wliicli  is  common  to  all  our  philoBophica] 
pursiiite,  of  impreBsmg  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  that  myHteriouB 
agency  or  efficiency  into  wliich  general  laws  must  be  resolved; 
they  have  a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  countxTact  the  in- 
fluence of  habit  in  weakening  those  emotions  of  wonder  and  of 
cm-iosity,  which  the  appearances  of  nature  are  bo  admirably 
fitted  to  excite.  For  this  purpose  it  is  neceBsary,  either  to  lead 
the  attention  to  facts  which  are  calculated  to  strike  by  their 
novelty,  or  to  present  familiar  appearances  in  a  new  light: 
and  such  are  the  obvious  effects  of  philosophical  inquiries, 
BometimeB  extending  our  views  to  objects  which  are  removed 
from  vulgar  observation,  and  sometimes  correcting  our  firat 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  ordinary  events.  The  comrauni- 
catioo  of  motion  by  impulse,  (as  I  already  bintod,)  is  as  unac- 
countable as  any  phenomenon  wc  know ;  and  yet  most  men 
are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  fact  which  does  not  result  from 
win  but  from  necessity.  To  such  men  it  may  be  useful  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  which 
although  not  more  wonderful  in  itself  than  the  common  eEfects 
of  impulse,  is  more  fitted  by  its  novelty  to  awakeu  their  atten- 
tion and  to  excite  their  curiosity.  If  the  theory  of  Boscovich 
should  ever  be  established  on  a  satisfactory  foundation,  it  would 
have  this  tendency  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  by  teach- 
ing U8  that  the  communication  of  motion  by  impidse  (which 
we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  necessary  truth)  hat  no  existence 
whatever ;  and  that  every  case  in  which  it  appears  to  oiu-  senses 
to  take  place,  is  a  phenomenon  no  less  inexplicable  than  that 
principle  of  attraction  wliich  hinds  together  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  universe. 

If  Buch,  however,  be  the  effecta  of  our  philosophical  pursuits 
when  Buccessfidly  conducted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
tendency  of  imperfect  or  erroneous  theories  is  widely  different 
By  a  specious  solution  of  insuperable  difficulties,  they  so  dazzle 
and  bewilder  the  uiidcrstnndiiig,  as  at  ouee  to  prevent  us  from 
advancing  with  steadiness  towards  the  limit  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  from  perceiving  the  existence  of  a  region  beyond  it 
into  which  phikisophy  is  not  pennitted  to  enter.    In  such  cases, 
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it  is  the  bufiiness  of  genuine  science  to  unmask  the  imposture, 
and  to  point  out  clearly  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar 
what  reason  can,  and  what  she  cannot,  accomplish,  niis,  I 
apprehend,  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  history  of  our 
perceptions,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  Dr.  Reid. 
When  a  person  little  accustomed  to  metaphysical  speculations 
is  told  that,  in  the  case  of  volition,  there  are  certain  invisible 
fluids  propagated  from  the  mind  to  tlie  organ  which  is  moved ; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  perception,  the  existence  and  qualities 
of  the  external  object  are  made  known  to  us  by  means  of 
species,  or  phantasms,  or  images,  which  are  present  to  the 
mind  in  the  sensoriiun,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  inter- 
course between  mind  and  matter  is  much  less  mysterious  than 
he  had  supposed ;  and  that,  although  these  expressions  may 
not  convey  to  him  any  very  distinct  meaning,  their  import  is 
perfectly  understood  by  philosophers.  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  physiologists,  that  the  influence  of 
the  will  over  the  body  is  a  mystery  wliich  has  never  yet  been 
unfolded ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  api)ear.  Dr.  Keid  was  the 
first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely  aside  all  the 
common  hypothetical  language  concerning  jHirception,  and  to 
exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  statement 
of  the  fact.  To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  tliis  state- 
ment amount  ?  Merely  to  this,  that  the  mind  is  so  formed 
that  certain  impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by 
external  objects,  are  followed  l)y  correspondent  sensations,  and 
that  these  sensations  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  matter  than  the  words  of  a  langimge  have  to  the 
things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impressions 
are  made ;  tliat  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are  equally  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the 
contrary,  the  connexion  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  l)etween  the  impression  and  the  sensatiou, 
may  be  botli  arbitrary ;  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on 
which  the  corresi)ondent  perceptions  are  exciteil ;  an<l  that,  at 
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any  rate,  tlie  consideration  of  these  sensationa,  wliich  are  attri- 
butes of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  t!ie  manner  in  which  wa 
acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body. 
From  tliis  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  external 
objects  themselves,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these 
objects,  that  the  mind  perceives;  and  that  although  byjthe 
constitution  of  our  nature  certain  sensations  are  rendered  the 
constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as  difficult 
to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means,  as 
it  would  be  upon  the  supposition  tbat  the  mind  were  all  at 
once  inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  eeneations 
what«ver,^ 

These  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  various 
perceptions,  and  tlioy  evidently  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the 
commmou  theories  upon  tim  subject.  The  laws,  however, 
which  regulate  these  perceptions  are  different  in  the  case  of 
the  ditlerent  senses,  and  form  a  very  curious  object  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry.  Those  in  particular  which  regulate  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  sight,  lead  to  some  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant speculationa,  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet  been  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  completely  satisfactory.  To  treat  of  them 
in  detail,  does  not  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work ;  but  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them  in  the 
chapter  on  Conception. 

In  opposition  to  what  I  have  here  observed  on  the  importance 


'  D'hla  UD^oge  Ihb  bean  fltyected  to, 
M  bordering  vn  m;gticiiiui,  whereiu,  in 
Imth,  it  IB  merely  a  sUICiaunt  of  a/ucC, 
accompanied  with  aa  acknowlcdgmunt 
of  our  total  ignoranro  of  the  manner  in 
whicb  it  ia  to  bo  explained.  Is  it  any 
thing  more  than  an  oxlenBiun  to  tbo 
phcnonipna  of  perteptioii,  of  what  Mr, 
Humo  han  «o  juetlj  and  bo  iimrDimdIy 
Tetnarksd  concnraing  the  phenomena  of 
vuluntary    motion?     "1b  tuxbi!   asi 
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I  da  not  know  that 

Mr.  Hume  <rne  ever  i.'harg«<l  with  mj 
lendencj  la  tn}'nlicii>in ;  nnd  yet  ihs 
Xvo  cases  seem  to  me  to  b«  perfeelly 
anaiognui.] 
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of  Dr.  lieid's  Bpeculations  concerning  our  perceptive  i^owers,  I 
am  sensible  it  may  be  urged  that  they  amount  merely  to  a 
negative  discovery ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  may  even  be 
forward  to  remark,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  employ  so  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  which  a  plain  accoimt  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
refutation.  To  such  persons  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that 
although,  in  consequence  of  the  juster  views  in  pneumatology 
which  now  begin  to  prevail,  (chiejfly,  I  believe,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Beid's  writings,)  the  ideal  system  may  appear  to  many 
readers  unphilosophical  and  puerile ;  yet  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent when  this  author  entered  upon  his  inquiries :  and  I  may 
even  venture  to  add,  that  few  positive  discoveries,  in  the  whole 
history  of  science,  can  be  mentioned,  which  found  a  juster  claim 
to  literary  reputation,  than  to  have  detected,  so  clearly  and  im- 
answerably,  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis  which  has  descended 
to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  which,  in  mo- 
dem times,  has  not  only  served  to  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the 
basis  of  their  sceptical  systems,  but  was  adoptc^l  as  nn  indis- 
putable truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 

SECT.  IV. — OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  0I:R  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  philosophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  who  took  for 
granted,  that  in  every  exertion  of  thought  there  exists  in  the 
mind  some  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  substance,  were 
naturally  led  to  inquire  whence  these  ideas  derive  their  origin ; 
in  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  from 
without  by  means  of  the  senses,  or  form  part  of  its  original 
furniture  ? 

With  respect  to  this  question,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
were  various;  but  as  the  influence  of  these  opinions  on  the 
prevailing  systems  of  the  present  age  is  not  very  considerable, 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  any  of  the  purposes  I  have  in  view  in 
this  work,  to  consider  them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too, 
have  been  much  divided  on  the  subject ;  some  holding,  with 

VOL.  II.  H 
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UcBcarteB,  that  the  mind  b  fumishcd  with  cerbiia  iiiuate  ideas ; 
otiiei's,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  idaas  may  Ijg  traced  from 
xeDsatioa  and  rL-fleotlon ;  and  many,  (especially  among  the  ktcr 
metaphyBicianH  in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from 
B.'usation  alone. 

Of  thcBe  thooriea,  that  oi'  Mr.  Locke  de8er\'es  more  particu- 
larly uur  atti'ntion ;  as  it  has  served  as  the  ba^s  of  most  of  the 
metaphysical  systems  which  have  appeared  since  his  time,  and 
as  the  difference  between  it  and  tlie  theory  which  derives  all  uur 
ideas  from  seneatioii  alone,  is  rather  nppareut  thnn  real. 

lo  order  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine 
coQceraing  the  oriyin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  he  refers  to  sensation  all  the  ideas  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  by  tlie  external  seuscM ;  our  ideas,  for  exam- 
ple, of  colours,  of  sounds,  of  hardness,  of  extension,  of  motion, 
and,  iu  short,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter:  lo 
rctleotion,  the  itieas  of  our  own  mental  operations  which  we 
derive  from  conscioiisness ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  memory, 
of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  These  two 
sources,  according  to  him,  furnish  us  witli  all  our  simple  ideas, 
and  the  only  power  whicli  the  mind  possesses  over  them,  is  to 
perform  certain  oixTatious,  in  the  way  of  composition,  absti-ac- 
lion,  f^neralizsition,  &c.,  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  collects 
in  the  course  of  its  experience.  The  laudable  desire  of  Mr. 
Locke  to  introduce  precision  and  (wrspicnity  into  metaphysical 
specuhitions,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind  against  error 
in  general,  naturally  prepossessed  him  in  favour  of  a  doctrine 
which,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  was  intel- 
ligible and  simple ;  and  wliich,  by  suggesting  a  method,  apjiar- 
ently  easy  and  palpable,  of  analyzing  our  knowletlge  into  its 
elementary  jtrinciples,  seemed  lo  furnish  an  antidote  against 
those  prigudices  wluch  had  been  favoureil  by  tlie  hypothesis  of 
itmato  ideaa  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  this  ftmda^ 
mental  princijjle  of  Mr,  Locke's  system  began  to  lose  its  autho- 
rity in  England ;  and  the  sceptical  conclusious  winch  it  had 
been  employed  to  supjioit  by  some  later  writers,  fiimislied  its 
opponents  wilh  very  plausible  argimients  against  it.     The  late 
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learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently  mentions  this  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in  terms  of  high  indignation. 
"  Mark,"  says  he,  in  one  passage,  "  the  order  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  our  later  metaphysiciana  First  comes 
that  huge  body,  the  sensible  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attri- 
butes, beget  sensible  ideas.  Then,  out  of  sensible  ideas,  by  a 
kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whe- 
ther specific  or  general.  Thus,  should  they  admit  that  mind 
was  coeval  with  body,  yet  till  the  body  gave  it  ideas,  and 
awakened  its  dormant  ix)wers,  it  could  at  best  have  l)een  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity,  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not 
possibly  have  any."  And,  in  another  passage :  "  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  sensation  and  reflection,  and 
am  taught  the  process  at  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated, 
I  seem  to  view  the  human  soul  in  the  light  of  a  cnicible,  where 
truths  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemistry." 

If  Dr.  Beid's  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  ideas  be  admitted, 
all  these  speculations  with  resix^ct  to  their  origin  fall  to  the 
groimd ;  and  the  question  to  which  they  relate  is  reduced  merely 
to  a  question  of  fact, — concerning  the  occasions  on  which  the 
mind  is  first  led  to  form  those  sunple  notions  uito  which  our 
thoughts  may  be  analyzed,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
principles  or  elements  of  human  knowledge.  With  respect  to 
many  of  these  notions,  this  inquiry  involves  no  difiiculty.  No 
one,  for  example,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  occasions  on 
which  the  notions  of  colours  and  sounds  are  first  formed  by  the 
mind;  for  these  notions  are  confined  to  individuals  who  are 
possessed  of  particular  senses,  and  cannot,  by  any  combination 
of  words,  be  conveyed  to  those  who  never  enjoyed  tlie  use  of 
them.  The  history  of  oiu:  notions  of  extension  and  figure, 
(which  may  be  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  exercise  either  of 
sight  or  of  touch,)  is  not  altogether  so  obvious ;  and  accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  various  controversies.  To  trace  the 
origin  of  these,  and  of  our  other  simple  notions  with  respect  to 
the  qualities  of  matter;  or,  in  other  words,  to  describe  the 
occasions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Dr.  Reid's 
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iiiquir>',  iu  Itie  aualyeie  of  our  external  senses ;  in  which  lie 
i;arefiilly  avoids  every  liypothefiis  with  reeiwct  to  the  inexpli- 
cable phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines 
himself  scrupnlonaly  to  a  literal  statement  of  facta. — Similar 
inquiries  to  these  may  be  propoeed,  concerning  the  occasiona  on 
which  we  form  the  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  of  nttmher,  of 
caJixUioa,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been 
observed  by  different  authont,  that  every  perception  of  cliange 
suggests  to  tlie  raind  the  notion  of  a  cause,  without  which  thnt 
change  could  not  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  remarks  that, 
without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive  powers  could 
never  have  led  iiB  lo  form  the  idcfl  of  motion.  I  shall  after- 
wiirda  shew,  in  the  eet|nel  of  tlii,s  work,  that  without  the  same 
facidty  of  memnry  we  never  could  have  formed  the  notion  of 
time  ;  and  tliat  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we  could 
not  have  formed  the  notion  of  number.  Such  inquiries  with 
res]>ect  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  arc  curious  ajid  impor- 
tant; and  if  conducted  with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the 
most  certain  conclurions,  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
ascertain  facts,  which,  although  not  obvious  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, may  yet  be  discovei-ed  by  jiatient  investigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  liave  been  just  made  on  our  notions 
of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  nimiber,  it  is  evident  that  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  such  a  work  as 
this ;  but  that  it  muRt  be  resumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as 
those  faculties  of  the  mitid  come  under  our  view,  with  which 
the  formation  of  our  difl'erent  simple  notions  is  connected. 

With  respect  lo  the  general  question,  \Vhether  all  our  know- 
ledge may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our  sensations  ?  I  sliall 
only  observe  at  present,  that  the  opinion  we  form  concerning 
it,  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
That  the  mind  cannot,  without  the  grossest  absurdity,  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradually  furnished 
from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel  of  the 
senses ;  nor  in  that  of  a  tabula  rasa,  upon  which  copies  or 
reeemWances  of  things  ostx-Tiial  are  imprinted, — I  have  ali-eady 
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shewD  at  sufficient  lengtli.  Although,  therefore,  we  sliould 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  that  without  our  organs  of  sense, 
the  mind  must  have  remained  destitute  of  knowledge,  this  con- 
cession could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the  jirinci- 
ples  of  materialism ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more  than  that  the 
impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  external  objects,  furnish  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  constitution, 
is  led  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  to 
exert  all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

From  the  very  slight  view  of  the  subject,  however,  which 
has  been  already  given,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  this 
doctrine  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the 
occasions  furnished  by  sense,  must  be  received  with  many  limi- 
tations. That  those  ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of 
reflection,  (or,  in  other  words,  the  notions  wliich  we  form  of 
the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,)  arc  not  suggested  to 
the  mind  inunediately  by  the  sensations  arising  from  the  use  of 
our  organs  of  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  amount  of  the  doctrine  now  mentioned,  is  nothing 
more  than  this :  tliat  the  first  occasions  on  which  our  various 
intellectual  faculties  are  exercised,  are  furnishetl  by  the  impres- 
sions made  on  our  organs  of  sense ;  and  consinpiently,  that 
without  these  impressions,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agreeably  to  this 
explanation  of  the  doctrine,  it  may  undoubtedly  be  said  with 
plausibility,  (and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  truth,)  that 
the  occasions  on  which  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  furnished 
either  immediately  or  ultimately  by  sense  ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  doctrine,  eitlier  by  its  advocates  or  their  oi> 
ponents.  One  thing  at  least  is  obvious,  that  in  this  sense  it 
does  not  lead  to  those  consequences  which  have  interested  one 
jmrty  of  philosophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  re- 
futation. 

There  is  another  very  important  consideration  wliich  de- 
serves  our   attention    in   this   argument:    that,  even   on    the 
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supposition  that  certain  impressions  on  our  organs  of  sense  are 
necessary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  exercise  of  its  various  facul- 
ties ;  yet  all  this  might  have  happened,  without  our  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  existence,  of  the 
material  world.  To  facilitate  the  admission  of  this  proposition, 
let  us  suppose  a  being  formed  in  every  other  respect  like  man, 
but  possessed  of  no  senses,  excepting  those  of  hearing  and 
smelling.  I  make  choice  of  these  two  senses,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  by  means  of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even  of 
the  existence  of  things  external  All  that  we  could  possibly 
have  inferred  from  our  occasional  sensations  of  smell  and  sound, 
would  have  been,  that  there  existed  some  unknown  cause  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  a  particular  sensation  to  be  excited  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  happens,  he  must 
necessarily  acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at  once :  that  of 
the  existence  of  the  aemationy  and  that  of  his  otvn  existence^ 
as  a  sentient  being.  After  the  sensation  is  at  an  end,  he  can 
remember  he  felt  it ;  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it  again.  If 
he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  sensations,  he  can  compare 
them  together  in  respect  of  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  they  have 
afforded  him,  and  will  naturally  desire  the  retiun  of  the  agree- 
able sensations,  and  lie  afraid  of  the  return  of  those  which 
were  painful.  If  the  sensations  of  smell  and  sound  are  both 
excited  in  his  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  can  attend  to  either  of 
them  he  chooses,  and  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  other ; 
or  he  can  withdraw  his  attention  from  hoih,  and  fix  it  on  some 
sensation  he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner  he  might  be 
led,  merely  by  sensations  existing  in  his  mind,  and  conveying 
to  him  no  information  concerning  matter,  to  exercise  many  of 
his  most  important  faculties ;  and  amidst  all  these  different 
modifications  and  operations  of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with 
irresistible  conWction,  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
sentient  and  intelligent  being ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  all  modifications  and  ojierations  of  himself.     I  m\  nothing 
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at  present  of  the  variouH  Him[>le  notions  (or  8iini)le  idetis,  as 
they  are  commonly  called)  which  would  arise  in  his  mind  ;  for 
example,  the  ideas  of  number^  of  duration,  of  cause  and  effect, 
o( personal  identity^  all  of  which,  though  perfectly  unlike  his 
sensations,  could  not  fail  to  be  suggested  by  means  of  them. 
Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we  know  of  mind  at 
present ;  and  as  his  hinguage  would  be  ai)propriated  to  mind 
solely,  and  not  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  phenomena, 
he  would  even  possess  important  advantages  over  us  in  con- 
ducting the  study  of  pneumatology. 

From  these  observations  it  sufficiently  appears  what  is  the 
real  amount  of  the  celebrated  doctrine,  which  refers  the  origin 
of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  sensations ;  and  that,  even  grant- 
ing it  to  be  true,  (which  for  my  own  part  I  am  (liHi>osed  to  do, 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  now  explained  it,)  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  oiwrations  oi 
mind,  nor  even  many  of  those  notions  which  are  commonly 
suggested  to  us,  in  the  first  Instance,  by  the  i)ercei)tion  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  are  necessarily  subsequent  to  our  knowleilge  of 
the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  oftered  on  this  doctrine  will  not 
appear  superfluous  to  those  who  recollect  that,  although  it  has 
for  many  years  past  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  England, 
it  continues  still  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  best  philoso- 
phical writers  in  France ;  and  that  it  has  been  employed  by 
some  of  them  to  supi)ort  the  system  of  materialism,  and  by 
others  to  shew,  that  the  intellectual  distinctions  between  nuui 
and  brutes  arise  entirely  from  the  tlifferences  in  their  animal 
organization,  and  in  their  powers  of  external  i>erception. 
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When  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converBation,  or  occupied 
with  any  speculation  that  is  interesting  to  the  mind,  the  sur- 
rounding objects  either  do  not  produce  in  us  the  perceptions 
they  are  fitted  to  excite,  or  these  perceptions  are  instantly  for- 
gotten. A  clock,  for  example,  may  strike  in  the  same  room 
with  us,  without  our  being  able  next  moment  to  recollect 
whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  the  external  object 

From  some  analogous  facts,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  this  opinion  is  not  well-founded.  A  person  who  falls 
asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly  awakened,  is  unable  to  recol- 
lect the  last  words  spoken  by  the  preacher,  or  even  to  recollect 
that  he  was  speaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that  sleep  does  not 
suspend  entirely  the  powers  of  perception  may  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  his 
discourse,  every  person  in  the  congregation  who  was  asleep 
would  instantly  awake.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
a  person  may  be  conscious  of  a  perception  without  being  able 
afterwards  to  recollect  it. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  same  general  fact  might  be  pro- 
duced. When  we  read  a  book,  (especially  in  a  language  which 
is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us,)  we  must  perceive  successively 
every  different  letter,  and  must  afterwards  combine  these  letters 
into  syllables  and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence.  This  process,  however,  passes  through  the  mind 
without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory. 
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It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  perceiving  the 
distances  of  visible  objects  from  the  eye,  there  is  a  judgment 
of  the  understanding  antecedent  to  the  percei>tion.  In  some 
cases  this  judgment  is  founded  on  a  variety  of  circuuistanccH 
combined  together — ^the  conformation  of  the  organ  necessary 
for  distinct  vision — ^the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes — the  dis- 
tinctness or  indistinctness  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  object— « 
the  distances  of  the  intervening  objects  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  eye ;  and  perhaps  on  other  circumstances  besides  these ; 
and  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  familiarity  with  such  processes 
from  our  earliest  infancy,  the  perception  seems  to  l)e  instantan- 
eous, and  it  requires  much  reasoning  to  convince  persons  unac- 
customed to  philosophical  speculations,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise. 

Another  instance  of  a  still  more  familiar  nature,  may  be  of 
use  for  the  farther  illustration  of  the  same  subject  It  is  well 
known  that  our  thoughts  do  not  succeed  each  other  at  randomi, 
but  according  to  certain  laws  of  association,  which  modern 
philosophers  have  been  at  much  pains  to  investigate.  It  fre- 
quently, however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
animated  by  conversation,  that  it  makes  a  sudden  transition 
from  one  subject  to  another,  which  at  first  view  appears  to  be 
very  remote  from  it,  and  that  it  requires  a  considerable  degree 
of  reflection,  to  enable  the  person  himself  by  whom  the  transi- 
tion was  made,  to  ascertain  what  were  tlie  intermediate  ideas. 
A  curious  instance  of  such  a  sudden  transition  is  mentioned  by 
Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  "  In  a  company,"  says  he,  "  in  which 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 
more  impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask  abniptly,  What  was 
the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  how- 
ever, I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which 
suggested  the  question :  for,  the  original  subject  of  discourse 
naturally  introduced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ; 
this  again  introduced  the  treacliery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the 
sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  reward.  And  all  this 
train  of  ideas,"  says  Hobbes,  "  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  in  a  twinkling,   in  consequence   of  the  v<^locity  (»f 
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thought."  It  is  by  no  uieaus  improbable,  that  if  the  speaker 
himself  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connexion  of  idean 
which  led  him  aside  from  the  original  topic  of  discourse,  he 
would  have  found  himself  at  first  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

In  the  instances  whicli  have  been  last  mentioned,  we  have 
also  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  passes  through 
the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet 
serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  Tidth  it  by  the  laws  of 
association.  Other  proofs  of  this  important  fact  shall  be  men- 
tioned afterwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  passes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment,  the  vulgar 
themselves  ascribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want  of  attention. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  already  mentioned  of  the  clock,  a  person 
upon  observing  that  the  minute  hand  had  just  passed  twelve, 
would  naturally  say,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when 
it  was  striking.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain  eflfort 
of  mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  me- 
mory in  some  measure  depends,  and  which  they  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  attention. 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  authors.  "  Nee  dubium  est,"  says  Quinti- 
lian,  speaking  of  memory,  "  quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte  valeat 
mentis  intentio,  et  velut  acies  luminum  a  prospectu  rerum  quas 
intuctur  non  aversa."  The  same  observation  has  been  made 
by  Locke,^  and  by  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  attention  and  memory 
has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  writers  on  pneumatology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  \^  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one, 

*  "  Memory  dcpcndK  much  on  attcii-  larly  in  liis  Ensat/s  on  the  ItUeUectual 

tion  and  repetition.'' — Locke's   Essny,  Powers   of  Man,   p.   62 ;    and  in   his 

luMik  i.  chap.  X.  Essays  on  the  Active  Pcncer$  of  Man, 

'  Some  important  observatioHK  on  the  p.  7ft,  et  tteq. — To  this  ingeniouB  author 

siihject  of  attention  o,  cur  in   different  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that 

pjirts  of  Dr.   Keicl's   writinsrs,   partiru-  attention  to  thinps  external,  is  projjorlv 
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80  far  as  I  know,  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  parti- 
cular examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his  very  ingenious 
work,  De  V Esprit,  has  entitled  one  of  his  chapters,  De  Vin4gale 
capacite  cfAtientiafi;  but  what  he  considers  under  this  article, 
is  chiefly  that  capacity  of  patient  inquirj^,  (or,  as  he  calls  it, 
une  attention  suivie,)  upon  which  philosophical  genius  seems 
in  a  great  measure  to  depend.  He  has  also  remarked,^  with 
the  writers  already  mentioned,  that  the  impression  which  any 
thing  makes  on  the  memory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  of 
attention  we  give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that 
effort  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  lowest  degree  of  me- 
mory. It  is  this  effort  that  I  propose  to  consider  at  i)re8ent, 
not  those  different  degrees  of  attention  which  imprint  things 
more  or  less  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  that  act  or  effort  without 
which  we  have  no  recollection  or  memory  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  tliis  effort,  it  is  jx^rhaps  impos- 
sible for  us  to  obtain  much  satisfaction.  We  often  8j)eak  of 
greater  and  less  degrees  of  attention,  and,  I  believe,  in  these 
cases,  conceive  the  mind  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  exert 
itself  with  different  degrees  of  energy.  I  am  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  this  expression  conveys  any  distinct  meaning.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  (though  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  speak  with  confidence,)  tliat  it  is  essen- 
tial to  memory,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  we  would 
wish  to  remember,  should  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain 
space  of  time,  and  should  be  contemplated  by  it  exclusively  of 
every  thing  else ;  and  that  attention  consists  partly  (perhaps 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the 


called  observation;  and  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  our  conttciousnesR,  rejkctwn. 
He  has  aho  explained  the  cauhos  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  ac(U)iii- 
pany  this  last  exertion  of  the  mind, 
and  which  form  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  pneiunatology.  I  Hliall 
have  occasion,  in  another  part  of  tliiH 
work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in 
genera],  and  to  Riiggt^Rt  Rome  prarti<'a] 
hints  with  roRpcct  to  the  culture  both  of 


the  powers  of  obKcrvation  and  reflection. 
The  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of 
attciitiuB  at  present,  is  extremely  limit- 
ed, and  18  intended  merely  to  compre- 
hend Riich  general  principles  as  are 
ncjccHsary  to  prepare  the  reader  for  tin* 
chapters  which  are  to  follow. 

*  "  ("est  I'ttttontion,  plus  on  nioins 
ffrandc,  qni  grave  plus  on  moins  pro- 
fondement  les  objots  <lanK  la  nn'mi'in-" 
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perceptiyii,  aiid  to  excludu  tliu  other  objects  that  solicit  iti 
uotice. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  in 
what  tliis  act  of  the  miud  consists,  every  ]>er8ou  must  be 
satisfied  of  its  reality  from  liis  own  consciousness,  and  of  its 
essential  connexion  with  tlie  power  of  memory.  I  have  already 
mentioned  several  instances  of  ideas  passing  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recoUeet  them  next  moment.  Theee 
instances  were  produced,  merely  to  illustrate  the  meaning  I 
annex  to  the  word  attontion,  and  to  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  reader  a  few  striking  coses,  in  which  the  possibility  of 
our  carrying  on  a  process  of  thought,  wliich  we  are  unable  to 
attend  to  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  received  systems  of  philosophy,  I  shall  now 
mention  some  other  phenomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
similar  to  these,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  same  manner, 
although  they  have  commonly  been  referred  to  very  different 
principles. 

The  wonderful  efiect  of  practice  in  the  formation  of  habits, 
has  been  often,  and  justly,  taken  notice  of  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  circumstances  in  the  hiunan  constitution.  A  mechani- 
cal operation,  for  example,  widch  we  at  first  performed  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  comes  in  time  to  be  so  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  abit)  to  perfonn  it  without  the  smallest  danger  of 
mistake ;  even  while  the  attention  apimajs  to  be  completely 
engaged  with  other  subjects.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  different  steps  of 
the  process  present  themselves  successively  to  the  thoughts, 
without  any  recollection  on  our  jinrt,  and  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience,  so  as  to 
save  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hesitation  and  i-eflection,  by 
giving  us  every  moment  a  preciRe  and  stondy  notion  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced.' 

'  I  do  nut  mc&n  b,v  tliia  obKcniitirm  inJiBpiitiiblc  as  iu  cITe^ts  oii  lliu  minJ. 

t.i)  cat!  in  qaeatiun  the  efktXi  vliti'h  ihe  A  idsji  vIid  hu  bevn   Hi:cu>tnuied  M 

pr»ctice  of  tho  mDcUBoicsl  nriB  has  on  wrilo  »ifh  hio   right  hand,  can  wril* 

the  mutclee  of  the  budr.    Tlicae  are  u  betur  with  hu  left  hand,  ibiui  aiwthu 
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In  the  case  of  some  oporatious  which  are  very  faniiliar  to  us, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  attend  to,  or  to  recollect  the  nets  of 
the  will  by  which  they  were  preceded  ;  and  accordingly,  some 
philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  called  in  question  the 
existence  of  such*  volitions,  and  have  represented  our  habitual 
actions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.  But  surely  the  circum- 
stance of  our  inability  to  recollect  our  volitions,  docs  not 
authorize  us  to  dispute  their  possibility,  any  more  than  our  in- 
ability to  attend  to  the  process  of  the  mind  in  estimating  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  the  eye,  authorizes  us  to  affirm  that 
the  perception  is  instantaneous.  Nor  does  it  add  any  force  to 
the  objection  to  urge,  that  there  are  in.Mt4inces  in  which  we  find 
it  difficult,  or  jwrhaps  impossible,  to  check  our  hnbitual  actions 
by  a  contrary  volition.  For  it  must  be  remenilKTed,  that  this 
contrary  volition  does  not  remain  with  us  steadily  diuing  the 
whole  operation ;  but  is  merely  a  general  intention  or  resolu- 
tion, which  is  banished  from  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  occasion 
j)resent8  itself  with  which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts 
and  volitions  is  associated.^ 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  these  obsen-ations  only  prove  the 
possibility  that  our  habitual  actions  may  be  voluntarj'.  But  if 
this  be  admitted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required ;  for  surely 
if  these  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  uiiphiloso- 
phical  to  devise  a  new  principle,  on  purpose  to  account  for 


who  never  pracliitcil  the  art  nt  nil ;  but 
he  cannot  wnXv  so  well  with  his  left  hand 
as  with  his  right.  The  effcctB  of  prac- 
tice, therefore,  it  should  seem,  arc  pro. 
dnced  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on 
iln.»  hotly. 

I  The  solution  of  this  difti<*ulty,  ^\  Inch 
is  given  by  Dr.  Porterfiehl,  is  8onie\^hat 
curious. 

"  Such  is  the  powor  of  custom  nn<l 
habit,  that  many  actions  which  are  no 
drmht  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our 
mind,  are  in  certain  circnmstancoH  ren- 
dered necessary,  so  as  to  appear  alto- 


gether mechanical,  and  iudfpcndent  of 
our  wills ;  but  it  does  not  from  thence 
follow  that  our  mind  iH  not  concerned 
in  such  motions,  but  only  that  it  has  im- 
posed upon  itself  a  law,  when  by  it  le- 
gulates  and  govems  them  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  In  all  this  there  \h 
nothing  of  intrinsical  neceshity  ;  the 
mind  is  at  absolute  liberty  to  act  as  it 
pleases,  but  being  a  wise  agent,  it  can- 
not choose  but  to  act  in  conformity  to 
this  law,  by  reason  of  the  utility  and 
advantage  that  arises  from  this  way  of 
acting." — Treatise  on  tite  Eyt^  vol.  ii. 
p.  17. 
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them.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  I  have  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on 
hypothesis,  as  has  been  objected  to  me  by  some  of  my  friends ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothesis  falls  on  those 
who  attempt  to  explain  them,  by  saying  that  they  are  mechani- 
cal or  atUomcdic  ;  a  doctrine  wliich,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible, 
must  be  understood  as  implying  the  existence  of  some  law  of 
our  constitution,  which  has  been  hitherto  unobserved  by  philo- 
sophers ;  and  to  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  analogous  in  our  constitution. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  had  in  view  a  favourite 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's,  which  has  been  maintained  also  of 
late  by  a  much  higher  authority, — I  mean  Dr.  Beid. 

"  Habit,"  ^  says  this  ingenious  author,  "  differs  from  instinct, 
not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin ;  the  last  being  natiu*al,  the 
first  acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without 
thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles.'* 
In  another  passage,^  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to 
do  on  like  occasions ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or 
effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no  will 
at  all." 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr. 
Hartley. 

"  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord.  The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to 
key  with  a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an 
express  act  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions 
cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the 
way  of  association,  so  often  mentioned,  the  acts  of  volition  grow- 
ing less  and  less  express  all  the  time,  till  at  last  they  become 
evanescent  and  imi)erceptible.  For  an  expert  performer  will 
play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Poirers  of  Jfan,  p.  128.  *  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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iniud  ;  or  even  liold  a  conversation  with  another.  Whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  idea,  or 
state  of  mind  called  Will."  ^  Ca^s  of  this  sort  Hartley  calls 
"  transitions  of  voluntary  actions  into  automatic  ones/' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philosophical  to  suppose,  tliat 
those  actions  which  are  originally  voluntary,  always  continue 
so;  although,  in  the  case  of  operations  which  are  l)ecome 
habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may  not  l)e  able  to 
recollect  every  diflferent  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
former on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  an  act  of 
the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  although  ho 
may  not  be  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  afterwards,  and 
although  he  may  diuing  the  time  of  his  performance  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  a  separate  train  of  thought.  For  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  most  rapid  iwrformer  can,  when  he 
pleases,  play  so  slowly  as  to  l)e  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  re- 
collect, every  separate  act  of  his  will  in  the  various  movements 
of  his  fingers  ;  and  he  can  grailually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his 
execution  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these  acts.  Now,  in  tliis 
instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  nmst  Ikj  made ;  the  one  is, 
tliat  the  operations  in  the  two  crises  are  carritnl  on  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degiee  of  rai)idity ;  and 
that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  han<ls,  and  is  carried  on 
l)y  some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as 
ignorant  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blooil,  or  of 
the  motion  of  the  intestines.^     The  last  supposition  seeniH  to 


"  Vol.  i.  pp.  108,  109. 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  tlie  opinion 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  whose  <loctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  onr  liabitual  actions 
(Miincides  with  that  of  the  two  pliilom  - 
phers  aheady  quoted.  "  It  niuKt  bo 
owned  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  hvs- 
tulc  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  or  the 
motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not, 
ueverthekbs,  be  thence   inferred,   that 


unknowing  nature  can  act  rej;ularly  as 
well  as  ourselvt'S.  Tlie  true  inference 
in,  that  the  self-thinking  individual,  or 
human  jxtkou,  is  not  the  real  author  of 
those  natural  motions.  And,  in  fact,  no 
man  blames  himself  if  they  are  wrong, 
or  values  himself  if  they  arc  right.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  which  some  obj<>ct  to  U;  moved 
by   habit,    which   understands   not ;   it 
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Tne  to  lie  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  of  a  man  who  should  main- 
tain, that  although  a  body  projected  with  a  moderate  velocity 
IB  Been  to  jutes  through  all  the  int-ermediate  spaces  in  moring 
from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude 
that  this  liappens  when  the  body  moves  so  ijuickly  as  to  lieeome 
invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  the  number,  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can 
fliim  up  almost  with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column 
of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  sum  with  unerring  certainty,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  nnnble  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures 
of  which  that  sum  is  composed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  tliat 
each  of  these  figures  has  passed  through  his  mind,  or  siippoaes 
that  when  the  rapidity  of  tho  process  becomes  so  groat  that  he 
is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps  of  it,  he  obtains  the 
result  by  ii  sort  of  inspiration.  This  Inst  supposition  would  be 
perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature  of  our  habitual  exertions. 

The  only  plausible  objection  whiehj  1  think,  can  l)e  ofi'ered  to 
the  principles  I  have  endenvonrcd  to  establish  on  this  subject, 
is  fotmded  on  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity 
they  necessarily  suppose  in  uwr  intellectual  ojierations.  When 
a  person,  for  example,  reads  aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  be  a  separate  volition  preceding  the  articulation  of 
every  letter ;  and  it  has  been  fouTid  by  actual  trial,^  that  it  is 


Wing  evident  tlint  what  in  dcme  ]iy  rnic, 
laant  proceed  from  somettung  thnt  nji- 
HcrBldnds  t!ie  rule ;  Iherofore,  if  not 
Tram  tlie  mnuciiiD  hiniwlf,  (rntn  same 
other  actire  iutelligenca  ;  tlie  samf,  per- 
luipf,  vhieh  gnverita  bees  and  spiders. 
nod  moTos  the  limbs  of  those  whn  wulk 
in  their  »leep."— Si<e  n  Trcnliap,  en- 
titled Sirit,  p.  123,  Sd  edit. 

'  Incredibili  Telocitate  per^untur  et 
repetuntDr  mnBenlornfii  cnntractioneB. 
Docent oursuit,  pnfuertimqnddnipednm: 
V¥l  lingua,  qnr«  qundringinta  vocubiiLi, 


fiirtP  bi«  Diille  literwi,  cxprimit,  spatin 
lemporii  qnnd  minulvni  tocure  eolemut, 
qnnmvin  nii  mnltus  liMrai:  eipiimendAii 
plurrs  munculumm  onntntcliniieii  retgui- 
mntnr. — Contjifi-tut  Aftdiflna  Theore- 
lim  Ami.  Jao.  Ongoiy.  Editio  alloin, 
p,  171. 

[In  Gibl-inV  Pngthiimnun  Works,  I 
find  &  Btalcmcnt  nlill  ninre  carious,  *> 
it  relotea  to  the  number  uf  word*  pro- 
noonced  in  n  given  time  bj  a  sjieakar. 
in  the  course  of  an  exteTuporo  irpe«ch. 
"  Ai  I  vns  waiting  in  tlie  nmnnger'a 
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poHsible  to  pronounce  about  two  thousaml  letterH  in  a  minute. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  tlie  mind  is  ea{)able  of  so  many 
different  acts  in  an  inten^al  of  time  so  very  inconsiderable  ? 
With  respect  to  this  objection  it  may  be  observed,  in  the 


box  at  Mr.  Haitinga*  trial  in  West- 
minater  Hall,  I  had  the  carioeity  to  in- 
qoira  of  the  abort-hand  writer  how  many 
worda  a  ready  and  n^id  orator  might 
pronounce  in  an  hour  ?  From  7000  to 
7500  waa  the  answer.  The  medium  of 
7200  will  aiR>rd  120  worda  in  each  bo- 
cond,"  [minute  ?]— Vol.  i.  p.  172. 

In  the  instance,  however,  here  re- 
ferred to  by  Gibbon,  the  business  of 
articnlatioo  forms  but  a  very  inconsider- 
able  part  of  the  voluntary  excrtiuns  i\w 
speaker  is  incessantly  making.  Oiie  of 
his  efibrts,  and  a  very  complicated  and 
wonderful  one,  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Quintilian  in  the  following  passage  : 
"  But,  after  all,  what  is  cxtcmpomr}' 
speaking,  but  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
memory  ?  *  For  when  wc  arc  speaking 
of  one  thing,  we  are  premeditating 
another  that  we  are  about  to  speak. 
This  premeditation  is  carried  forwards 
to  other  objects,  and  whatever  dis- 
coveriea  it  makes,  it  deposits  them  in 
the  memory ;  and  thus  the  invention 
having  placed  it  there,  the  memory' 
becomes  a  kind  of  intermediate  instru- 
ment that  hands  it  to  the  elocution." 
("Quid?  extemporalis  oratio  non  alio 
mihi  videtur  mentis  vigore  constarc. 
Nam  dum  alia  dicimus,  quie  dicturi 
sumus,  intuenda  sunt :  ita  cum  semper 
cogitatio  ultra  id  quod  est,  longius 
qujerit,  quicquid  interim  rcperit,  quo- 
dammodo  apnd  memoriam  deponit,  quod 
ilia  qnaai  media  qutedam  manus  accep- 
tum  ah  iuventione  tradit  elocutioni.") — 
IiuiUui.f  lib.  xi.  cap.  ii. 

A  much  more  comprehensive  view, 
however,  of  this  astonishingly  compli- 
cated exertion  of  the  mind  is  given  by 
Dr.  Reid. 


"  From  what  cause  docs  it  liapiwn, 
that  a  good  speaker  no  sooner  coni*eivoR 
what  he  would  express,  than  the  letters, 
syllables,  and  wonls  arrange  them- 
selves acconling  to  innumerable  rules  of 
speech,  while  he  never  thinks  of  thcs4* 
niles?  lie  means  to  express  certain 
sentiments ;  in  order  to  do  this  properly, 
a  selection  must  be  nuule  of  the  materials 
out  of  many  thousands.  He  mokes  this 
selection  witliout  any  expense  of  time 
or  thought.  Hie  materials  self>cte4l 
must  lie  arranged  in  a  {wrticular  onlcr, 
acconling  to  innumerable  rules  of  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  logic,  and  accom 
ponied  with  a  |>articular  tone  and  em- 
phasis. He  d(M's  oil  tliis  as  it  were  by 
inspiration,  without  thinking  of  any  of 
those  rulcH,  and  without  breaking  one  of 
them." 

"  lliis  art,  if  it  were  not  so  common, 
would  app(^a^  more  wonderful  tlinn  that 
a  man  should  dance  blindfold  amidst  a 
thousond  burning  ploughshares  with- 
out being  burnt.  Yet  all  this  may  lie 
done  by  habit.*' — E$xay$  cm  the  Arfiw 
Power$  of  Man  J  4to  edit.  p.  119. 

It  must  bo  owned,  that  it  is  diflindt 
to  conceive  that,  in  such  a  case  as  tbin, 
there  is  a  separate  act  oCthe  will  accom 
ponying  all  the  intelli*ctual  operations 
hero  described ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  philosophers  should 
liave  attempted  to  keep  the  difficulty 
out  of  sight,  by  the  use  of  one  of  these 
convenient  phrases  to  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  annex  a  clear  or  a  precise 
idea.  This,  at  least,  I  must  confess, 
is  the  case  with  me,  with  respect  to 
the  words  mechanical^  automatical^ 
and  orffanic€Uf  as  employed  on  this 
occasion. 


*  And  of  alt fHliim,  he  ibonld  hare  added. 
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tirsi  jiiaee,  tliat  all  urgumeiite  against  tlie  foregoing  doctrine 
with  reapett  to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  ob  they  are 
founded  on  the  ioconceivable  rapitUty  which  they  suppose  in 
our  intellectual  operations,  apply  equally  to  the  common  doc- 


I  linVB  been  lad  inlo  these  olnenn- 
lloDa  \ij  a  juiper  which  I  have  Inletr 
met  «ith  uf  M.  Fred.  Cuvicr'n  in  thV 
Mimoira  ihi  Munfum  iVHutoirt  Na- 
lurdie,  torn.  x.  1828.  It  is  catitleJ 
ExameH  dt  qutUpitt  Gbttn>ati<m»  Ht 
M.  Dtu/aJil  Sttwart  qui  lendtnl  h  il/- 
trufpc  foHuiogit  dea  phinoatintt  rlf 
PlnttmetavtectuxdeVJlabilude.  From 
lay  gretX  respect  fur  the  tntpnts  and 
leuraiDgof  the  anther,  I  wna  indpced  In 
f;ivo  my  reaaoniDgB  in  this  I'hapler, 
(agaiiiat  which  all  his  strictures  arp 
pointed,)  ae  thorengh,  and,  I  think,  n* 
iinpnrtinl  a  ro-exanination  aa  I  won  able 
to  bestow  njion  them ;  witbuut,  how- 
ever, iHacuvericg  any  flaw  in  IhBm  that 
■eemed  to  nic  to  require  correotion. 
Same  of  M.  Curier's  objeutioua  1  fere- 
saw  at  the  thiol:  1  pubtiahed  the  firet 
Edition,  and  accordingly  I  observed  in 
IHkgo  132,  ttiat  "  after  all  I  have  said,  iV 
it  pouilile  that  aome  may  be  diapoaed 
rather  to  dispnk  tltc  common  thc077  of 
viaian,  than  admit  the  eoncluaiuiia  I 
liATe  eadeak'ourEd  to  estnhliah."  1  can- 
not help  Huapvctiog  that  M.  Cuvicr  in 
une  of  this  nimiber,  and  that  n  aeeret 
acepticiam  in  his  mind  with  reapect  to 
BoAeley'a  Theory  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dilBcalty  he  6nda  in  admitling  those 
dootrinea  of  mine  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  OTCrthrow.  Up  has  not,  in- 
deed, directly  arovcd  this  aceptii-ism, 
but  I  leave  the  reader  lojndge  whether 
he  hoa  uot  given  aome  ground  for  my 
anapidooH  h}  the  conclusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing aenlence ;  "H  psroit  bicn  i'e> 
tain  que  c'esi  te  toucher  qui  noua  np- 
prend  ft  cnnnoilrc  lea  distances  ou  nous 
aommes  des  olgeta  ;  lorsqlie  I'Bveugle  d« 
tiheaelJen  cut  recouvrii  In  vne,  toua  lea 
ubjcta  lui  pnroissoient  cire  dana  aes  yem, 


lia  Dioiru  on  Viumare.' — (Mfmniret  d'l 
WiafuBi,  &e.,  lorn.  %.  p.  2S1,  Parii, 
1823,}  I  camiot  enter  here  into  a  de- 
tuled  exomiaation  of  Ma  alricturcsi  but 
I  must  lieg  M,  Cuvier's  particular  at- 
tention to  the  coac  of  the  extenipere 
Hjieufccr  mentioned  iu  t1»'  bvgiiiBing  of 
this  note.  Admitting  that  the  wonls 
aalomatlc,  mte/umioal,  or  orffmue,  con- 
vey some  iiloa  when  applied  to  a  harp- 
sichord playerexecutiug  apiece  oTintitJc 
that  he  has  often  played  huhn,  have 
tlipy  any  moaning  when  applied  to  what 
passed  through  the  nund  of  Ur.  Bberi- 
dan  during  the  speech  which  Mr.  Gib- 
bon heard  him  prononnoe  ? 

As  to  the  teudBncj  of  my  observations 
to  deatm^v  the  analogy  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  Inalinct  and  of  Habit.  I  most 
acknowledge  1  cannot  perceive  how  it 
should  bo  llioiight  to  nflbrd  any  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  the  former,  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  latter, 
when  we  couaider  that  hahit  not  only 
implies  expcrlenee,  but  on  experience  so 
constant  oud  so  lon^  mntinued  aa  to 
become  a  second  nature.  Can  anything 
be  itnngined  more  opposite  I'u  iU  onffin 
to  luslinct?  M.  Cuvier conceive!  him- 
aelf  to  be  adnpliag  iu  Ihia  instance  the 
Theory  of  Roid.  "Parmi  lea  eiplicit- 
tioDS  qui  ont  et^  snggerCea  poor  ces 
actions  instinctivcs,  la  seule  qui  nous 
par<HBSC  fondoc  aur  dea  vrusemblanoes 
BuXEsonles,  et  qoi  soit  odmisaible,  eal 
celle  de  lieid,"  &c.  In  proof  of  this  he 
quotes  the  following  words  from  the 
French  tronshition  uf  that  author: — 
"1/Hubitnde  diScre  de  I'lnstind,  non 
par  aa  natnte,  mtis  par  sen  ori^au. 
Cea  denx  principrs  opcrent  sans  volaD(§ 
ou  intenUoii,  sans  penaie,  et  ponvciiten 
L'onsi-quencc  fire  nppi-ica  prindjies  mv- 
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triue  concerning  our  jKirception  of  distance  by  the  eye.  lUit 
this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  supj>o8ilioii  amount  which 
is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this,  that  the  mind  is 
so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellectual  prcv 
cesses  in  intervals  of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
faculties ;  a  supposition  which,  so  far  from  being  extravagant, 
is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  con- 
clusions in  natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the 
microscope  have  laid  open  to  our  senses  a  w^orld  of  wonders, 
the  existence  of  which  hardly  any  man  woidd  have  admitted 
upon  inferior  evidence ;  and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way 
for  those  physical  speculations,  which  explain  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  l)y  means  of  modifications 
of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examination  of  our  organs. 
Wliy,  then,  should  it  be  considereil  as  unphilosophical,  after 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intellectual  pro- 
cesses which  escape  our  attcTition  in  consequence  of  their 
rapidity  to  carry  the  supposition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to 
bring  under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution  a  class 
of  mental  operations,  wliich  must  otherwise  remain  jjerfectly 
inexplicable  ?  Surely  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as 
well  as  our  ideas  of  extension ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
doubting  that,  if  our  i)owers  of  attention  and  memory  were 
more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage 
in  examining  rapid  events  which  the  microscope  gives  for 
examining  minute  portions  of  extension,  they  would  enlarge 
our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world  no  less  than 
that  instrument  has  with  respect  to  the  material. 

It  may  contribute  to  remove,  still  more  completely,  some  of 
the  scruples  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  foregoing 
doctrine,  to  remark,  that  as  the  great  use  of  attention  and  me- 
mory is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up  the  results  of  our  experience 
and  reflection  for  the  future  regulation  of  oiu*  conduct,  it  would 

caniqncs.**    In  the  former  of  these  sen-  tion  wliich  it  is  one  main  object  of  this 

tences  Dr.  Raid's  opinion  agrees,  not  chapter  to  refute,  and  in  the  refutation 

with  that  of  M.  Cuvier,  but  with  mine.  of  which  I  mnst  own  I  think  I  have 

In  the  latter,  he  has  aascrted  a  proposi-  been  snccessful.] 
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have  answered  no  purpose  for  the  autlior  of  our  nature  to  have 
extended  their  province  to  those  intervals  of  time  which  we  Have 
no  occasion  to  estimate  in  the  common  business  of  life.  All 
the  intellectual  processes  1  have  mentioned  are  subservient  !« 
some  particular  end,  either  of  prception  or  of  action ;  and  it 
woidd  have  been  perfectly  superfluous,  if,  after  this  end  were 
gained,  the  steps  which  are  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about 
were  all  treasured  up  in  the  memory.  Such  a  constitution  of 
our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  effect  but  to  store  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  useless  imrticnlars. 

After  all  I  have  said,  it  will  iicrliaps  be  still  thought  that 
some  of  the  reasonings  I  have  offurctl  are  too  hypothetical ;  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  some  may  be  disposed  rather  to  dispute 
the  common  theory  of  vision,  than  admit  the  concluaona  1  ha^-e 
endeavoured  to  establish.  To  such  reflders  the  following  con- 
siderations may  be  of  use,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpable  instfince, 
than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thoughts  may  be  trwued,  by  practice,  to  shift  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

When  an  equilibrist  baJances  a  rod  tipon  his  finger,  not  only 
the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  ohservation  of  hia  eye,  is  con- 
stantly requisite.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  his  baly  which 
supports  the  object  is  never  wholly  at  rest ;  otherwise  the  object 
would  no  more  stand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion upon  a  table.  The  equilibrist,  therefore,  must  watch,  in 
the  very  beginning,  every  inclination  of  the  object  from  the 
proper  position,  in  order  to  counteract  this  inclination  by  a  con- 
trary movement.  In  this  manner,  the  object  has  never  time  to 
fall  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  supported  in  a  way  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is  supported  on  a  pivot^  by 
being  made  to  spin  upon  an  axis.  That  a  person  should  be  able 
to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  single  object,  is  curious ;  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  balance  in  the  same  way  two  or  three  upon 
different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time  Wlance  him- 
self on  a  small  cord  or  wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that,  in  such  an  instance,  the  mind,  at  one 
and  the  snme  moment,  attends  to  these  different  equilibriums; 
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for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  requiHite,  but  the  eye. 
We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  both  of  these  are  directed 
saccessively  to  the  different  equilibriums,  but  change  from  one 
object  to  another  with  such  velocity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect 
to  the  experiment,  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  directed  to  all 
the  objects  constantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  respect  to  this  last 
illustration,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
our  exerting  acts  of  the  will  which  we  are  unable  to  recollect ; 
for  the  movements  of  the  equilibrist  do  not  succeed  each  other 
in  a  regular  order,  like  those  of  the  harpsichord  player,  in  per- 
forming a  piece  of  music,  but  must  in  every  instance  be  regu- 
lated by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberless  resixxjts,  and 
which,  indeed,  must  vary  in  numberless  respects  every  time  he 
repeats  the  experiment :  and  therefore,  although,  in  the  former 
case,  we  should  suppose,  with  Hartley,  ^^  that  the  motions  cling 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  tlie  notes,  in  the  way 
of  association,  without  any  intervention  of  the  state  of  mind 
called  will,"  yet,  in  this  instance,  even  the  ivossibility  of  such  a 
supposition  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  fact. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers  (which,  by  the  way,  merits  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  from  philosophers  than  it  lias  yet  attracted) 
affords  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  same  doctrine.^  The 
whole  of  this  art  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle, — 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  person,  by  long  practice,  to  acquire  a 
power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intellectual  processes 
more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the  feats  of  legerdemain 
suppose  the  exercise  of  observation,  thought,  and  volition,)  but 
of  performing  a  variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  short  to  enable 
the  spectators  to  exert  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  a  foundation  for  memory.^ 

As  some  philosophers  have  disputed  the  influence  of  the  will 

'  ["  RureuB,  inter  iDgeoia  ot  manuH  taQicninfonnationc  VHlidaePscpohHunt*' 

hominiH,  non  prorsus  contcmncnda  Hiint  — Nov.  Crtf,  lib.  ii.  aph.  xxxi.] 
prietitigiic  ct  jocularia.    Nonnulla  cnim 

ex  isiiB,  licet  sint  nsu  Icvia  ot  ladicra,  '  S4,>c  Not<.>  K. 
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ill  the  case  of  habits,  bo  others  (jmrticiihirly  Btahl  and  his  fol- 
lowers) have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the 
will  all  the  vitfll  motions.  If  it  be  admitted  (say  these  philo- 
sopliers)  that  there  are  instances  in  which  we  will  an  effect, 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  attention,  is  it  not 
possible,  that  what  we  commonly  call  the  vital  and  involuntary 
motions,  may  be  the  consccinences  of  oiir  own  thought  and  voli- 
tion ?  But  there  is  surely  a  wide  difference  between  those  cases, 
in  wliich  the  mind  was  at  first  conscious  of  thought  and  voli- 
tion, and  gradually  lost  the  power  of  atteuding  to  them,  from 
the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intellectual  process ;  and  a  case  in 
which  the  effect  itself  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effect 
has  continued  to  lake  |)Iace  with  the  most  perfect  regularity  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  auimal  existence,  and  long  before 
the  first  dawn  of  either  reflection  or  experience. 

Rome  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  stated  (he  fact  rather 
inaccimitely,  even  with  respect  to  our  habitual  exertions.  Thus 
Dr.  Porterfiold,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains  fo  prove 
that  the  soul  may  tliink  and  will  without  knowledge  or  con- 
sciousness. But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true 
stat*  of  the  fact,  I  uppri'hend,  is,  that  the  mind  may  think  and 
will  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  volitions,  so  as  to  be 
able  afterwards  to  recollect  them.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal 
criticism ;  for  there  is  an  important  difference  between  con- 
sciousness and  attention,  which  it  is  ver}'  necessary  to  keep  in 
view,  in  order  to  tliink  upon  this  subject  with  any  degree  of 
precision.^  The  one  is  an  involuntary  stjitc  of  the  mind ;  the 
other  is  a  voluntary  act :  the  one  has  no  immediate  connexion 
with  memory ;  but  the  other  is  so  essentially  subservient  to 
it,  that,  without  some  degree  of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions 


'  Tlie  diutiucliun  between  uttentioD 
anJ  consciouBnesa  is  puintod  out  by  Dr. 
Ruiii,  in  bia  Eunyt  on  llie  InttStdual 
J^eri  of  Han,  p.  60.  "  Atlention  is 
a  vdunlHrj  act;  it  recjuirea  an  active 
exertion  la  begin  nni)  1«  conlinui'  il: 
nnH  it  innr  l«  r^nliniiEri]  ni  lonu  na  \n 


B  is  involuntary, 


ic  aalliar  hiu 


will ;   but  c< 

every  tliougbl."    The  bi 
reiaarkotl,  tbat  tiietv  (wo  opcrationi  of 
the  mind  have   b«cn   Fieqiieiitly  con- 
raiinclcd  by  philoBoj'heT'a,  nni)  pHrtieuIariT 

I.y  Mr.  I,m-kp. 
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which  pa88  through  the  mind  seem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them. 

When  two  persons  are  speaking  to  us  at  once,  we  can  attend 
to  either  of  them  at  pleasure,  without  being  much  disturbed  by 
the  other.  If  we  attempt  to  listen  to  both,  we  can  understand 
neither.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  attended  con- 
stantly to  one  of  the  speakers,  tlie  words  spoken  by  the  other 
make  no  impression  on  the  memory,  in  consequence  of  our  not 
attending  to  them,  and  affect  us  as  little  as  if  they  had  not 
been  uttered.  This  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to 
either  speaker  at  pleasure,  supi)ose8  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  conscious  of  the  sensations  wliich  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fact  may  be  of  use  in  illustrating  the 
same  distinction.  A  person  who  accidentidly  loses  his  sight, 
never  fails  to  improve  gradually  in  the  sensibility  of  his  toucli. 
— Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  one  sense,  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
improve  a  different  organ  of  perception.  The  other,  that  the 
mind  gradually  ac([uires  a  1)0wct  of  nttending  to  and  remem- 
bering those  slighter  sensations  of  which  it  was  formerly 
conscious,  but  which,  from  our  habit«  of  inattention,  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one  surely  can  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  which  of  these  two  suppo- 
sitions is  the  more  philosopliical. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  those  habits  in 
which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned,  I  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  ])henomena  which  are  piu*ely  intellectual, 
and  wluch  I  think  are  explicable  on  the  same  principles  with 
those  which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  person  who  has  studied  the  elements  of  geometry, 
must  have  observed  many  cases  in  which  the  truth  of  a  theorem 
struck  him  the  moment  he  heard  the  enunciation.  I  do  not 
allude  to  those  theorems  the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almost 
to  sense ;  such  as,  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  arc  greater 
than  the  third  side,  or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another  circle 
in  more  than  two  points,  but  to  some  propositions  with  re8i>oct 
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b)  quantity  considered  abstractly,  (i*  unue,  lor  example,  io  the 
bttli  book  of  Euclid,)  which  almost  every  student  would  be 
remty  to  admit  without  a  demoostration.  These  propositions, 
however,  do  by  no  means  belong  to  tlie  cloas  of  axioms,  for 
their  evidence  does  not  strike  every  person  equally,  but  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  quickness  to  perceive  it  At  the  same  time, 
it  frequently  happens  that,  altliough  we  are  convinced  the  pro- 
position is  true,  we  cannot  state  immediately  to  others  upon 
what  our  conviction  is  founded.  In  such  cases,  I  ttiink  it  highly 
probable  that,  before  we  give  our  assent  to  the  theorem,  a  pro- 
cess of  thought*  baB  pnsscd  througli  the  mmd,  but  lias  passed 
through  it  80  quickly,  that  we  cannot  without  difficulty  arreBt 
our  ideas  in  their  rapid  succession,  and  state  them  to  others  in 
their  proper  and  lo^cal  order.  It  ie  soiae  confii'mation  of  this 
theory,  that  there  are  no  propositions  of  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  legitimate  proof  from  first  iirinciples,  than  of 
those  which  are  only  removed  a  few  st#ps  from  the  class  of 
axioms ;  and  that  thoBe  men  who  arc  the  most  remarkable  for 
their  quick  jierception  of  mutliematical  truth,  are  seldom  cleai- 
and  methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others. — 
A  man  of  a  moderate  degree  of  quickness,  the  very  first  time 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  is  almost  instantaneously  satisfied  of  their  truth,  yet  how 
difficult  is  it  to  demonstrate  these  principles  rigorously  I 

What  I  have  now  said  with  respect  to  malliematics,  may  lie 
Bppliotl  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
How  many  questions  daily  occur  to  us  in  morals,  in  politics, 
and  ill  common  life,  in  consiilering  which  wc  almost  instantan- 
eously [««  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition all  at  once  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  conviction  I 
Indeed,  I  apprehend  there  are  few,  even  among  those  whii 
have  devoted  themselves  to  study,  hut  who  have  not  \k-cu 
habituated  to  communicate  their   knowledge   to  others,   who 

'  01'  llii)  uAlurc  ul'  these  iiroifiisea  uf  Bctumiing.  1  buve  uipreswd  nywlf 
Ihuugbt,  I  (ball  treu  hny  in  anolhei'  i^oDceming  llioiii  in  this  chapler  in  m 
fwrt  of  my  work,  under  Ihe  wikIf  of      Ronernl  fprms  us  [>i>fisiUp, 
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are  able  to  exhibit  in  their  uatural  order  the  ditferent  steps  of 
any  investigation  by  which  they  have  been  leil  to  form  a  par- 
ticular oonclusion.  The  common  observation,  therefore,  that 
an  obscure  elocution  always  indicates  an  imi)erfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  although  it  may  j^rhaps  be  true  with  re«i)ect  to 
men  who  have  cultivated  the  art  of  speaking,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  general  rule,  in  judging  of  the  talents  of 
those  whose  speculations  liave  been  caiTied  on  with  a  view 
merdy  to  their  own  private  satisfaction. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard  of  more 
than  one  instance,  of  men  who,  without  any  mathematical 
education,  were  able  on  a  little  reflection  to  give  a  solution 
of  any  simple  algebraical  problem ;  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  were  perfectly  incapable  of  explaining  by  what  steps  they 
obtained  the  result.  In  these  cases,  we  have  a  direct  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  investigating  even  truths  which  are  pretty 
remote  by  an  intellectual  process,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished, 
vanishes  almost  entii*ely  from  the  memory.  It  is  probable, 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  our 
reasonings  consist  commonly  but  of  a  few  steps.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  tliis  way  that  by  far  the  greater 
{)art  of  our  speculative  conclusions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  so  essential  to  a  public 
s|)eaker,  as  to  be  able  to  state  clearly  every  diflferent  step  of 
those  trains  of  thought  by  which  he  himself  was  led  to  the 
conclusions  he  wishes  to  establish.  Much  may  be  here  done 
by  study  and  experience.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  seems  to  strike  us  instimtiuieously, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  at  first  to  discover  the  media  of 
proof,  we  seldom  fail  in  the  discovery  by  |xjrseverance.  Nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  form  this  talent  as  the  study  of  meta- 
physics ;  not  the  absurd  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  but  that 
study  which  has  the  oi)erations  of  the  mind  for  its  object.  By 
habituating  us  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness, 
it  enables  us  to  retard  in  a  considerable  degree  the  current  of 
thought,  to  arrest  many  of  those  ideas  which  woidd  otherwise 
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escape  our  notice^  and  to  rciidor  the  arguments  winch  we 
employ  for  the  conviction  of  others,  an  exact  transcript  of  those 
trains  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  which  originally  led  us  to  form 
our  opinions. 

These  observations  lend  me  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
distinction  between  tlie  intellectual  habits  of  men  of  S2»eciUation 
and  of  action.  The  latter,  who  arc  under  a  necessity  of  think- 
ing and  deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  are  leil  to  cultivate 
as  much  as  possible  a  quickness  in  Iheir  mental  operations,  and 
sometimes  acquire  it  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  their  judgments 
seem  to  be  almost  intiiitix'e.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  not  merely  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  but  to  com- 
municate them  to  others,  it  is  necessary  to  retard  the  train  of 
thought  as  it  passes  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  recollect  every  diffei-out  step  of  the  process, — a  habit  which, 
in  some  cases,  has  such  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  jrowere, 
that  there  are  men  who,  even  in  their  private  sijecnlations, 
not  only  make  use  of  words  as  im  instrument  of  tliought,  but 
form  those  words  into  regular  sentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  at  first  a  paradoxical  observation, 
that  one  great  emjiloyment  of  philosophers  in  a  refined  age,  is 
to  bring  to  light  und  arrange  those  rapid  and  confused  trains 
of  thought,  which  npjiear  from  the  structure  of  languages  and 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments  to  have 
passed  througii  the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  itmote  and  unen- 
lightened periods.  In  proof,  however,  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  systematical  analogy  which  we  find,  to  a  certain 
degree,  running  througli  the  structure  of  the  most  imperfect 
tongues,  (for  exnmple,  in  the  formation  of  the  different  ports 
of  the  verbs,)  and  those  general  principles  which  the  philoao- 
plucal  lawyer  traces  amidst  an  apparent  chaos  of  precctlents 
and  statutes.  In  the  language,  too,  of  the  rudest  tribe,  we  find 
words  transferred  from  one  subject  to  another,  whicli  indicate 
iu  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  first  made  the  transference 
some  perception  of  resemblance  or  of  analogy,  tjuch  trans- 
ferences can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  con- 
sidereil  as  luoofe  that  the  analogies  which  the  philosopher 
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afterwards  poiute  out  between  the  objects  which  are  dib- 
tinguished  by  the  same  name,  had  been  perceived  by  the 
inventors  of  language,  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  never  expressed  them  in  words,  nor  could  even  have 
explained  them  if  they  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  supposition,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  which  savages,  and  even 
peasants,  discover  in  overcoming  the  difliculties  which  occur  in 
their  situation.  They  do  not  indeed  engage  in  long  processes 
of  abstract  reasoning  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  without  the  use  of  a  culti- 
vated and  a  copious  language;  but,  when  pressed  by  present 
circumstances,  they  combine  means  to  accomplish  particular 
ends,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  exercise  both  of  inven- 
tion and  of  reasoning.  It  is  probable  that  such  processes  are 
carried  on  in  their  minds  with  much  less  assistance  from  lan- 
guage than  a  philosopher  would  derive  on  a  similar  occasion ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  find  themselves  per- 
fectly capable  [incapable  ?]  of  communicating  to  others  the 
steps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclusions.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  circumstances,  the  attainments  of  the  himian 
mind  in  its  ruder  state  perish  with  the  individual  without  being 
recorded  in  wTiting,  or  perhaps  expressed  in  words ;  and  we 
are  left  to  infer  them  indirectly  from  the  structure  of  language, 
or  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  customs  and  institutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interesting  conclusion, 
or  excites  any  pleasant  feeling,  it  becomes  peculiarly  difficidt  t<» 
arrest  our  fleeting  ideas ;  because  the  mind,  when  once  it  has 
felt  the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  it  arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  difficulty 
attending  philosophical  criticism.  When  a  critic  explains  to 
us  why  we  are  pleased  with  any  particular  beauty,  or  oflfended 
with  any  defect,  it  is  evident  that  if  his  theoiy  be  just,  the 
circumstances  which  he  i>oints  out  as  the  foundation  of 
our  pleasure  or  uneasiness,  must  have  occurred  to  our  minds 
before  we  were  pleased  with  the  beauty  or  offended  with  the 
defect.     In  such  cases,  it  sometimes  hapi>ens  when  a  critic  has 
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beeu  fortunate  iu  hie  tlwory,  tliat  we  rceoguise  at  first  sight  our 
old  ideas,  and  without  any  farther  consideration  are  ready  to 
bear  teetiniony  to  the  truth  from  our  own  couBciousnees.  So 
very  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  excite 
such  feelings,  that  it  often  flpi>eai-8  to  be  doubtful  whether  a 
theory  be  right  or  wrong ;  aud  that  where  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  tliat  tlie  pleasure  is  produced  in  all  men  ia  the  same 
way,  different  critics  adopt  difl'erent  theories  with  respect  to  its 
cause.  It  is  long  practice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,  (hy  which  I  think  is  chiedy 
to  be  understood  a  capacity  of  reflecting  on  the  sidijects  of  our 
consciousness,)  that  can  render  such  efi'orts  of  attention  easy. 
Exquiute  sensibility,  so  far  from  being  useful  in  this  species 
of  criticism,  both  gives  a  disrelish  for  the  study  and  disqualifies 
for  pursuiug  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Attention,  it  is  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  question  which  has  been  stated  with  respect 
to  it ;  whether  we  have  the  power  of  attending  to  more  than 
one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  iustant ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  we  can  attend  at  one  aud  the  same  instant  to  objects 
wliich  we  can  attend  to  separately  ?^  This  question  has,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  been  idready  decided  by  several  philo- 
sophers in  the  negative  ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my  own  ^jart, 
that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called  in  question 
by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  degree  of  contempt  as 
altogether  hyiiothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reason- 
able and  philosoplucal  that  we  can  form  on  the  subject. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  difi'erent  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from 
the  instances  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  as- 
tonishing rapidity  of  tliought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may 
be  explained  without  supposing  these  acts  to  be  co-existent ; 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  bo  explained  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  witliout  ascribing  to  our-intellectual 
operations  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity  tlian  that  with  which 

'  I  hnvc  nrMcil  this  Fi|iliinat{nn  to  obviMR  the  (jiiopliun.  whnl  is  aicniit  bv  ont 
olgeut? 
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we  know  from  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on. 
The  effect  of  practice  in  increasing  this  capacity  of  apparently 
attending  to  different  things  at  once,  renders  this  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  in  question  more  probable  than  any 
other. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  men- 
tioned, is  particularly  favourable  to  this  explanation,  ns  it 
affords  direct  CAadence  of  the  jwssibility  of  the  mind's  exerting 
different  successive  acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to 
produce  the  same  sensible  effect  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  acts  of  the 
mind  were  not  all  necessiirily  accompanied  with  different 
movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  philosophers,  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  controvert- 
ing, would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 
co-existent. 

Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  wliich  does  not  admit 
of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  decide  with  confidence ;  and,  therrfore,  I  should 
wish  the  conclusions  I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only 
conditionally  established.  They  are  necessary  and  obvious  con- 
sequences of  the  general  principle,  "  that  the  mind  can  only 
attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;  **  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
truth  of  that  supposition. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of 
music  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music 
separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full 
effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from 
the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its  opera- 
tions are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with 
respect  to  \ision.     Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular 
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positioD,  and  tlie  ploture  of  au  object  to  be  paiuted  ou  the 
retina.  Does  tbe  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  ob- 
ject at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the  result  of  the  various  pcr- 
ceptioTJB  we  have  of  tlie  different  poiuts  in  the  outline  ?  With 
resptict  to  tills  question,  the  principles  alrcmly  stated  lead  me 
to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time  per- 
ceive every  point  in  the  outline  of  (he  object,  (provided  the 
whole  of  it  be  paini«d  on  the  retina  at  the  same  instant,)  for 
percejition,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntary  operation.  A« 
no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impos^ble  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  j>erception 
of  the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  difi^crent  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we 
must  conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of 
attention,  however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
effect,  with  respect  to  lie,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were 
instantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  Ijc  re- 
marked, that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  slionld  have, 
at  the  first  glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand 
sides,  as  of  a  triangle  or  a  square.  The  tnitli  is,  that  when  the 
figure  is  very  simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous ;  but  when  the  sides 
are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number,  tlie  interval  of  time 
necessary  for  these  different  acts  of  attention  becomes  per- 
ceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  1  mean  by  a  point  in  the  out- 
line of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  tliis  point  one 
object  of  attention  ?  The  answer,  I  apprehend  is,  that  this 
point  is  the  minimum  visibUe.     If  the  point  be  less,  we  can- 
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not  perceive  it ;   if  it  be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one 
direction. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that  with- 
out the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  jxirception  of 
visible  figure.^ 


^  [I  haye  been  accused  of  oyerlooking, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  between  Vohintary 
and  Involuntary  attention.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  said,  attention  attaches  it- 
self spontaneously  to  its  object.  In 
others  it  requires  a  painful  cflbrt  to  keep 
it  steady, — nay,  when  we  tciU  to  fix  it 
on  one  subject,  we  find  it  perpetually 
wandering  to  another.  The  fact  on 
which  the  criticism  is  founded  must  un- 
questionably be  admitted,  but  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it  is  nevertheless 
erroneous.  It  proceeds  on  a  vogue  use 
of  the  words  ffoiwUari/  and  involuntary. 
These  words,  as  weU  as  the  substantive 
wiilf  are  often  but  very  inaccurately 
employed  to  express  a  general  purpose 
or  inientiofif  as  well  as  that  state  of 
mind  which  is  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  action.  Thus,  if  I  resolve  to  keep 
my  eyes  steadily  open,  I  may,  according 
to  common  modes  of  speech,  be  said  to 
teSL  to  keep  them  open,  and  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  sudden  alarm,  I  should 


depart  from  my  purpose,  the  winking  of 
my  eyelids  may  bo  said  to  be  mro'im- 
tartf.  And  yet  in  strict  pliiUisopIiiral 
propriety,  the  winking  of  my  oyelitlH  iH 
an  act  purely  voluntary ;  an  operation 
which  I  will  to  jiorform,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  which  my  alarm  lias  to 
banish  my  general  purpose  or  resolution 
from  my  mind,  llie  case  is  perfectly 
parullul  with  respect  to  attention. 
When  I  am  anxious  to  attend  to  a  par- 
ticular subject,  I  am  apt  to  say  that  I 
will  to  attend  to  it,  and  when  I  forget 
my  purpose,  that  my  inattention  is  tn- 
vohintary ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the 
unintended  dihtraction,  like  the  [unin- 
tended  winking  of  the  eyelids^  was  the 
effect  of  a  particular  volition  of  the 
mind,  exerted  in  consequence  of  a  mo- 
mentary forgctfulncsH  of  my  general 
purpose.  Indeed,  to  tiioHo  who  are  at 
all  accustomed  to  precision  in  the  use  of 
languagis  the  phrase  involuntary  atten- 
tion must  appear  a  manifest  contra<lic- 
tion  in  terms.] 


CHAPTER    III. 


OF  CONCEPTION. 


By  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mmd  which  en- 
ables it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of 
a  sensation  which  it  has  formerly  felt.  I  do  not  contend  that 
this  is  exclusively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  think 
that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined  deserves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers.  When 
a  painter  makes  a  picture  of  a  friend  who  is  absent  or  dead,  he 
is  commonly  said  to  paint  from  memory ;  and  the  expression  is 
sufficiently  correct  for  common  conversation.  But  in  an  analysis 
of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  distinction.  The  power  of 
conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of  his  friend  an 
object  of  thought,  so  as  to  copy  the  resemblance ;  the  power  of 
memory  recognises  these  features  as  a  former  object  of  percep- 
tion. Every  act  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  past :  con- 
ception implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  conception 
corresponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  schoolmen  simple  appre- 
hension  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  included  imder 
this  name  our  apprehension  of  general  propositions ;  whereas  I 
should  wish  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  ocmcepticm  to 
our  sensations  and  the  objects  of  our  perceptions.  Dr.  Reid,  in 
his  Inquiry,  substitutes  the  word  conception  instead  of  the 

'  Slinkcspcare  calls  this  power  "  the  mind's  eye." 

"  IJamUf.—ldy  fiither !  methinks  I  see  my  faUier. 
JIuratio. — Where,  my  lord  ? 
HamUt.—Xn  my  mind's  eye,  Iloratio." — Jet  i.  Scettr  i. 
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simple  ap{)reIien8ion  of  the  schouln,  aiul  eiiiplovK  it  in  the  siiuie 
estenfiive  signifieution.  I  think  it  may  cuntrihute  to  make  our 
ideas  more  distinct,  to  restrict  its  meaning ; — and  for  sucli  a 
restriction,  we  have  the  authority  of  philosophers  in  a  case  jkt- 
fectly  analogous.  In  ordinary  language,  we  apply  the  same 
word  perception  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  by  our  scaises 
of  external  objects,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  si)eculative  truth  ; 
and  yet  an  author  would  be  justly  ceiLSured,  who  should  treat 
of  these  two  oiHjrations  of  the  mind  under  the  sjmie  article  of 
perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide  a  diflferenee  lx*twei.»n 
the  conception  of  a  truth^  and  the  conception  of  an  absent  object 
of  sense,  as  between  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  {KTception 
of  a  mathematical  theorem.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  lil)erty 
to  distinguish  also  the  two  former  oi)erations  of  the  mind  ;  and 
under  the  article  of  concept  ton,  shall  confine  myself  to  that 
faculty  whose  province  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our 
past  sensations,  or  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  we  have  formerly 
perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  imagina- 
tion. Dr.  Reid  says,  that  "  imagination,  in  its  projRT  sense, 
signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight."  "  This  is  a 
talent  (he  remarks)  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators,  and 
deserves  a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  their 
arts."  He  adds,  ^'  that  imagination  is  distinguished  from  con- 
ception, as  a  part  from  a  whole." 

I  shall  not  inquire,  at  present,  into  the  proper  English  mean- 
ing of  the  words  concejytion  and  imagination.  In  a  study  such 
ajB  this,  so  far  removed  from  the  common  purposes  of  si)ee(;h, 
some  latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  use  of  words ;  pro- 
vided only  we  define  accurately  those  we  employ,  and  adhere  to 
our  own  definitions. 

The  business  of  conception,  according  to  the  account  I  have 
given  of  it,  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  wluit  we 
have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have,  moreover,  a  jKiwer  of  mo- 
difying our  conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  different 
ones  together,  so  as  to  fornj  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation. 
I  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  express  this  jiower ; 

VOL.  II.  K 
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[iiiil  I  iijjiirelieud  that  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  won),  if 
iuiiLgtuatiun  be  tlie  power  wliich  gi^es  birth  to  the  prodnctiotiH 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  This  is  not  a.  siuijile  faculty  of  the 
mind.  It  presitpiwses  abstraction,  to  separate  from  each  other 
qualities  and  circumstances  which  have  been  perceived  in  con- 
junction ;  and  also  judgment  and  tast*,  to  direct  ue  in  forming 
the  combinations.  If  they  are  made  wliolty  at  random,  they 
Mi-e  i)roof8  of  insanity.' 

Tlie  first  remai-kable  fact  which  strikes  uh  with  respect  to 
conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  objects  of  some  senses 
much  more  easily  than  tlione  of  others.  Thus  we  can  conceive 
an  abBeut  visible  object,  such  as  a  building  tliat  is  familiar 
to  us,  much  more  easily  than  a  particular  sound,  a  particuhir 
taste,  or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  tlus  power  might  be  improved  in  Uie  case 
of  some  of  our  senses,  Few  people,  I  believe,  are  able  to  form 
11  very  distinct  conception  of  sounds ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
by  practice,  a  person  may  acquire  a  power  of  amusing  himself 
with  reading  written  music.  And  in  the  case  of  poetical  nmn- 
bers,  it  is  universnlly  known  tliat  a  reader  may  enjoy  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse,  without  articulating  the  words,  even  in  a 
whisper.  In  such  cases,  1  take  for  granted  that  our  pleasure 
arises  from  a  very  strong  conception  of  the  sounds  which  we 
have  been  Bccnstomed  to  asBOciat«  with  particular  written 
characters. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  visible  objects  seems  to  arise 
from  this,  that  when  we  tliink  of  a  sound  or  of  a  taste,  the 
object  of  our  conception  is  one  single  detached  sensation ; 
whereas  every  vieihle  object  is  complex,  and  the  conception 
which  we  form  of  it  as  a  whole  is  aided  by  the  association  of 


'  In  cammon  iliwourBc,  we  i>ftpn  ute 
llie  pbruae  of  thinking  iipm  an  objetl, 
to  expreu  wliat  I  liere  coll  the  nmMp- 
lion  of  it.  In  tUe  rollowing  paaaitgi?, 
SboikeBpaare  uses  tbe  runiisr  of  ihene 
piiraaeB,  und  tlir  worJa  iautijination  and 
apprekeiisiim  hs  Bj'Pionytni.us  willi  each 


Vj  thloUni  CD  Ibe  froHj  Cma 
Or  cloy  Iha  hungiT  edpi  at  kppf 
By  live  Ini^pfctiop  of  •  faut  ? 


Ki'V  UuAant  II..  &r 
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ideas.  To  perceive  the  force  of  this  observation,  it  is  necesHary 
to  recollect  wliat  was  formerly  said  on  the  subject  of  attention. 
As  we  cannot  at  one  instant  attend  to  every  jx)int  of  the  pictuR* 
of  an  object  on  the  retina,  so  I  apprehend  we  cannot  at  one 
instant  form  a  conception  of  the  whole  of  any  \dsible  object,  but 
that  our  conception  of  the  object  as  a  whole  is  the  result  of  many 
conceptions.  The  association  of  ideas  connects  the  different 
parts  together,  and  presents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper 
arrangement,  and  the  various  relations  whicli  these  parts 
bear  to  one  another  in  point  of  situation,  contribute  greatly  to 
strengthen  tho  associations.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  remember  a  succession  of  sounds, 
than  any  particular  soimd  which  we  have  heard  detached  and 
unconnected 

The  power  of  conceiving  visible  objects,  like  all  other  i)0wer8 
that  depend  on  the  association  of  ideas,  may  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  habit  A  person  accustomed  to  drawing  retains 
a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  hmdscape 
which  he  has  seen,  than  one  who  has  never  practised  that  art. 
A  ix)rtrait  painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body  from 
memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention  Jis  he  employs  in 
writing  the  letters  which  compose  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  striking 
differences  among  individuals ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
.suspect  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  supposed 
defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ought  to  he  ascribed  rather  to  a 
defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  tiling  is  certain,  that 
we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  who  can- 
not give  names  to  these  colours  with  confidence  when  they  see 
them  apart,  and  are  jxjrhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other.  Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  the  sensation  of  colour 
like  other  men  when  the  object  is  present,  but  are  incapable 
(prol)ably  in  consequence  of  some  early  habit  of  inattention)  to 
conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  is  removeil. 
Without  tliis  power  of  conception  it  is  evidently  impossible  for 
them,  however  lively  their  sensations  may  be,  to  give  a  name 
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to  any  colour ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  supposes  not 
only  a  cajiacity  of  receiving  the  eenmtion,  Imt  a  power  of  com- 
paring it  with  oue  formerly  felt.  At  the  same  time,  1  would 
not  be  understood  by  these  ohservatiotiB  to  deny  that  there  arc 
cases,  in  which  there  is  a  natural  defect  of  the  orgau  in  the 
perception  of  colour.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  sensation  is 
not  felt  at  all,  and  in  others,  the  faintness  of  the  sensation  may 
be  one  cause  of  those  habits  of  inattention  from  which  the 
incapacity  of  conception  has  arisen. 

A  talent  for  lively  description,  at  least  in  the  case  of  sensible 
objects,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  describer 
possesses  tlie  power  of  conception.  We  may  remark,  even  in 
common  conversation,  a  striking  difference  among  individuals 
in  this  resjiect.  One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  ol' 
any  object  he  has  seen,  seems  to  place  it  before  him,  and  to 
paint  from  actual  jterception ;  another,  although  not  deficient 
in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation  confused 
and  embarrassed  among  a  number  of  particulars  imperfectly 
apprehended,  which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  just  order 
and  connexion.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  acciu-acy  of  our  descrip- 
tions that  this  power  is  subservient ;  it  contributes  more  than 
anything  else  to  render  them  striking  and  es]>resBive  to  others, 
by  guiding  us  to  a  selection  of  such  circumstances  as  are  most 
prominent  and  characteristical,  insomuch  that  I  think  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  if  a  person  would  not  write  a  happier 
description  of  an  object  from  the  conception  than  from  the 
actual  perception  of  it.  It  lias  been  often  remarked,  tliat  the 
perfection  of  description  does  not  consist  in  a  minute  specifica- 
tion of  oircum.stances,  but  in  a  judicious  selection  of  them,  and 
that  the  best  rule  for  making  the  selection,  is  to  attend  to 
the  particulars  that  make  the  deepest  improsaion  on  our  own 
minds.  When  the  object  is  actually  before  us,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  compare  the  impreasions  which  different  circum- 
stances produce,  ami  the  very  thought  of  writing  a  description 
would  prevent  the  Impressions  which  would  otherwiBc  take 
place.  When  we  afterwards  conceive  the  object,  the  represen- 
tation of  it  we  form  to  ourselves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
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outline,  and  is  made  up  of  those  circumstances  which  really 
struck  us  most  at  the  moment,  while  others  of  less  importance 
are  obliterated.  The  impression,  indeed,  which  a  circumstance 
makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary  considerably  ^vith  tlie  degree  of  a 
person's  taste,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  man  of  lively 
conceptions  who  paints  from  these,  wliile  his  mind  is  yet  warm 
from  the  original  scene,  can  hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  descrijv- 
tive  composition. 

The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  are 
applicable  to  conception  as  distinguished  from  imagination.  The 
two  powers,  however,  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  are  frequently 
80  blended,  that  it  is  difficiUt  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  some 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  There 
are  also  many  general  facts  which  hold  equally  with  resjKJct  to 
both.  The  observations  which  follow,  if  they  are  well  foimded, 
are  of  this  number,  and  might  have  been  introduced  with  equal 
propriety  under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I  sliall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  following 
work,  in  treating  of  some  subjects  which  will  naturally  occur 
to  our  examination  before  we  have  another  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering this  i>art  of  our  constitution. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  say  a  universal  doctrine 
among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  imagination,  wliicli  is 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of 
the  existence  of  its  object.  "  l*ercej)tion,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  '*  is 
attended  with  a  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  its  object, 
memory  with  a  belief  of  its  past  existence,  but  imagination 
is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all,  and  was  therefore  called  by 
the  schoolmen,  apprehensio  simplex," 

It  is  witli  great  diffidence  that  I  presume  to  call  in  question 
a  principle  which  has  been  so  generally  received,  yet  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  lead  me  to  doubt  of  it  If  it  were 
a  specifical  distinction  between  i)erception  and  imagination,  that 
the  former  is  always  attended  with  l)elief,  and  the  latter  with 
none ;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagination  were  of  any  object, 
and  the  more  completely  that  object  occui)ied  the  attention,  the 
less  would  we  be  apt  to  believe  its  existence  ;  for  it  is  reasonable 
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to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers  is  employwl  Be|»arately 
from  the  rest,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  it,  the  laws  which  regnlate  its  operation  will  be  most 
obvious  to  our  observation,  and  wiU  be  most  completely  diecri- 
minated  from  those  which  are  cbaract^'riBtical  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind.  So  very  different,  however,  is  the  fact, 
that  it  is  matter  of  common  remark,  that  when  imagtnatioo  is 
very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  its  objects  a  real  existence, 
fm  in  the  case  of  dreaming  or  of  madness ;  and  we  may  add,  in 
the  case  of  those  who,  in  spito  of  their  own  general  belief  of  the 
absurdity  of  tlie  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  dare  not  trust 
themselves  alone  witli  tlieir  own  imaginations  in  tlie  dark.  That 
imagination  is  in  these  instances  attended  with  belief,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  tliat  the  natm^  of  the  thing  admits  of;  for  wt 
feel  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  do  if  we  believed 
that  the  objects  of  our  attention  were  real ;  which  is  the  only 
proof  that  metaphysicians  produce,  or  can  produce,  of  the  belief 
which  accompanies  perception. 

In  these  cases,  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  establish  is  so  strildiig, 
that  it  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  but  in  most  caaes, 
the  impression  which  the  objects  of  imagination  make  on  the 
mind  is  so  momentary,  and  is  so  immediately  corrected  by  the 
flurrounding  objects  of  perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influ- 
ence our  conduct.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  on  a  super- 
ficial Wew,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief;  and  the 
conclusion  is  surely  just  in  most  cases,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a 
Iiermanent  conviction  which  influences  oiu-  conduct.  But  if 
the  word  be  used  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  after  the  most  careful  attention  to  what  I  experience  in 
myself,  tlmt  the  exercise  both  of  conception  and  imagination  is 
always  accompanied  witli  a  belief  that   their  objects  exist.' 

*  Ab  tile  foregoing  reasoning,  tboiigh  tiaj  I  take  tlje  lib^rt;  of  sdiling,  that 
mliilnGtory  to  mjiiclr,  has  not  appeared  one  of  tlio  argumentB  irhiuh  I  have 
cqusllj  no  to  suine  of  my  frienila,  I  .itnled  in  opposition  to  tho  coalman  iloc- 
tihonU  wish  tbo  rc^ulor  to  conaider  tbc  tritie  concerning  inugiiu'Iii'n,  ivppoura 
remarks  irliich  I  now  ofTer,  b»  amiiunt-  to  me  lo  be  aiitlinriRed,  in  nome  met- 
ing rolher  to  a  query  ihan  lo  a  decided  aure,  lij  tbe  folloiring  rcnaoning  of  Dr. 
"pinion,  Itvid  on  a  .lilffmnt  siiV^f't?     In  mn 
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When  a  painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  absent  friend, 
in  order  to  draw  his  picture,  he  believes  for  the  moment  that  his 
firiend  is  before  him.  The  belief,  indeed,  is  only  momentary ; 
for  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a 
steady  and  undivided  attention  to  any  object  we  conceive  or 
imagine ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conception  or  the  imagination  is 
over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We  find  tliat 
we  can  recall  and  dismiss  the  objects  of  these  powers  at  pleasure ; 
and  therefore  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind, 
which  have  no  separate  and  independent  existence.^ 


Hidering  those  sadden  bursts  of  passion 
which  lead  us  to  wreak  our  vengeance 
upon  inanimate  objects,  he  endeavours 
to  shew  that  we  have,  in  such  cases,  a 
momentary  belief  that  the  object  is  alive. 
"  I  confess,''  says  he,  "  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  that  there  should  be  resent- 
ment against  a  thing  which,  at  that  very 
moment,  is  considered  as  inanimate,  and 
consequently  incapable  either  of  intend- 
ing hurt  or  of  being  punished.  There 
most  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  some  mo- 
mentary notion  or  conception  that  the 
object  of  our  resentment  is  capable  of 
punishment." 

In  another  passage  the  same  author 
remarks,  that  "  men  may  be  governed, 
in  their  practice,  by  a  belief  which,  in 
speculation,  they  reject." 

"  I  knew  a  man  (says  he)  who  wjis  as 
much  convinced  as  any  man  of  the  folly 
of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in 
the  dark ;  yet  he  could  not  sleep  in  a 
room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  in 
the  dark.  Can  it  be  said,  that  his  fear 
did  not  imply  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This 
is  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy  con- 
vinced him,  that  he  was  in  no  mure 
(hingcr  in  the  dark  when  alone  than  with 
company.  Here  an  unreasonable  belief, 
which  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the 
nursery,  stuck  so  fast  as  to  govern  his 
conduct,  in  opposition  to  his  speculative 
lielief  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sense. 

"  There  are  few  persons  who  can  look 


down  from  the  battlement  of  a  ver}'  high 
tower  without  fear,  while  their  reason 
convinces  them  that  they  are  in  no  more 
danger  than  when  standing  upon  the 
ground." 

Tliese  facts  are  easily  explicable  on 
tho  supposition,  that  whenever  tho  ob- 
jects of  imagination  engross  the  atten- 
tion wholly,  (which  they  may  do  in 
opposition  to  any  speculative  o])inion 
with  rcKi)Cct  to  their  non-existence,) 
they  protluce  a  teniiMirury  belief  of  their 
R'ftlity.  Indeed,  in  the  luRt  passage  Dr. 
Reid  seems  to  admit  this  to  be  the  case  ; 
for  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread 
of  apparitions,  believes  himself  to  be  in 
danger  when  left  alone  in  the  dark,  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for 
the  time)  that  the  objects  of  his  imagi- 
nation arc  real. 

*  [It  was  with  some  satisfaction  I  ob- 
served, twenty  years  after  the  first  pul>- 
lication  of  this  volume,  the  following 
senU'nces  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  an 
excellent  literaiy  journal,  not  commonly 
over-i)artial  to  my  opinions.  "  Strong 
conception  is,  perhaps,  in  cvcrj*  case 
attended  with  a  tcmiwrary  b<'lief  of  the 
reality  of  its  objects.  .  .  .  Tlie  feeling, 
we  believe,  is  often  very  momentary ; 
and  it  is  this  which  has  mis]e<l  thoH<t 
who  have  doubted  of  its  exiHtencc." — 
Sec  the  Edinburgh  lievieic  of  Baron 
(Jrlmm's  Literary  Correspondence,  in 
the  NumWr  for  July,  1813  ] 
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The  comiiatibility  of  sucli  a  speculative  ilisbelicf,  ab  1  have 
here  siipposeil,  of  the  exiBtctice  of  an  oliject,  with  a  coiilraiy 
niomonterv  belief,  may  perhaps  be  more  rwuiily  admitted,  if 
tlie  following  experiment  l>e  considered  witli  attention. 

Suppose  a  lighted  candle  to  be  so  placed  before  a  concave 
mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be  set'n  between  the 
mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obsen'er.  In  this  case,  a  jiereon  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  seen  the 
experiment  made  before,  has  so  strong  a  speculative  conviction 
of  the  non-existence  of  the  object  in  that  place  wliere  he  sees  il« 
image,  tliat  ho  wouhl  not  hesitate  to  put  his  finger  to  the  appa- 
rent flame,  without  any  apprehension  of  injury. 

SupjKise,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  were  imssible  for  the 
observer  to  banish  completely  from  his  thoughts  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment,  and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly 
to  his  i^rcejition,  would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a 
reality ;  and  would  he  not  expect  the  same  consequences  from 
touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a  state  of  iuflam- 
matiou  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  afluinativc,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  effect  of  the  jwrception,  wliile  it  engages 
the  attention  complet<iIy  to  itself,  is  to  produce  belief;  and  that 
the  speculative  dislwlief,  accoi'ding  to  which  our  conduct  in 
ordinary  cases  is  regulated,  is  tlie  result  of  a  recollection  of  the 
various  circumstances  with  which  the  experiment  is  accom- 
panied. 

If,  in  such  u  case  as  I  have  now  supposed,  the  appearance 
exhibited  to  us  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  threaten  ns  with  any 
imme<liate  dimger,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  banish 
from  our  thoughts  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  and  to 
limit  oiu-  attention  solely  to  what  we  perceive;  for  here  the 
belief,  wliich  is  the  first  effect  of  the  perception,  alarmH  our 
fears  and  influences  our  conduct  before  reflection  has  time  to 
operate.  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  deception  which  was 
lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator ;  and  when  he  was  alwut  to  lay  hold  of 
it  with  his  taud,  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a 
dagger.     If  a  person  wl^o  has  seen  this  cxjierimcnt  is  asked,  in 
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his  cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he  l)elievo8  the  dagger 
which  he  saw  to  be  real,  he  \iill  readily  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  yet  the  accurate  statement  of  the  fact  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  first  and  the  proj)er  effect  of  the  i)erception  is 
belief;  and  that  the  disbelief  he  feels  is  the  efiect  of  subse<}uent 
reflection. 

The  speculative  disbelief  which  we  feel  with  resi>ect  to  the 
illusions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  \h}  anaUigous  to  our 
speculative  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  object  exhibited  to 
the  eye  in  this  optical  deception ;  as  our  Wlief  that  the  illu- 
sions of  imagination  are  real,  while  that  faculty  iKJCupies  the 
mind  exclusively,  is  analogous  to  the  Ix^lief  i)roduced  by  the 
optical  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our  |KTcej>- 
tion,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  circumstimces  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made.^ 

These  observations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  circiunstanci* 
with  respect  to  the  belief  accomi)anying  jK^rception,  which  it 
appears  to  me  ncKiessary  to  stiite  in  order  to  Render  Dr.  Reids 
doctrine  on  that  subject  completely  sjitisfactory.  He  has  shewn 
tliat  certain  sensations  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  accomjwun'ed 
with  an  irresistible  Ix^lief  of  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  of 
external  objects.  But  this  law  extends  no  farther  than  to  the 
present  existence  of  the  quality ;  that  is,  to  its  existence  wliilo 
we  feel  the  corresponding  sensation.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that 
we  ascribe  to  the  quality  an  existence  indejKindent  of  our  jHjr- 
ception  ?  I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone. 
We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  imjigination,  dismiss 
or  recall  the  perception  of  an  external  object.  If  I  0])c»ii  my 
eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  sc»eing  the  prosin^ct  whi(;h  is 
before  me.  I  leam,  therefore,  to  ascrik*  to  the  object  of  my 
senses,  not  only  an  existence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but 
an  independent  and  a  permanent  existence. 

*   It   may   appear  to   somcr   roa^lcrs  that   tlio  relation   l>otwecn   perception 

rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet  to  othorN  and  inin^^ination  \u\b  the  niont  distant 

the  remark  may  not  Ik)  altojretlior  rujht-  analogy  to  that  Iwtwoen  the  jwrception 

fluons,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  in-  of  the  ohject,  an<l  the  perception  of  itj* 

piniiato  by  the   foregoing  illuHtrationR,  optical  image. 
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It  is  a  Btroug  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  that  in  aleep, 
when  (as  I  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  shew)  the  influence 
of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  suspended,  and 
when  of  consequence  the  tiino  of  their  continuance  in  the  mind 
is  not  regulated  by  us,  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  ima^nation 
an  independent  and  permanent  existence,  as  we  do  when  awake 
to  tUc  objects  of  jierception.  The  same  thing  hap|)ens  in  those 
kinds  of  madness  in  whicli  a  particular  i  Jta  takes  possession  of 
the  attention,  and  occupies  it  to  tUe  exclusion  of  everj-thing 
else.  Indeed  madnens  seems  in  many  cases  to  arise  entirely 
from  a  suspension  of  the  influence  of  tlie  will  over  the  buc- 
cession  of  our  thoughts,  in  consequence  of  wliich  the  objects  of 
ima^ation  a.iii>ear  to  have  an  existence  independent  of  our 
volition,  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
mistaken  for  realities. 

Numberless  other  illustrations  of  the  same  general  fact  occur 
to  me ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  striking, 
I  mention  it  in  preference  to  the  rest,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
connect  the  doctrine  in  question  with  some  principles  wliich  are 
now  universally  admitted  among  pliiloeophers. 

The  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  optics.  That  this 
sense,  prior  to  experience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  extension 
iu  two  dimensions  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  information 
concerning  the  distances  at  which  objects  are  placed  from  the 
eye,  are  i)roi>ositionB  which  nobody,  I  presume,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  will  be  disposed  to  controvert  In  what 
manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  comparison  between  the  percep- 
tions of  sight  and  those  of  touch,  to  extend  the  proWnce  of  the 
former  sense  to  a  variety  of  qualities  originally  perceived  by 
the  latter  sense  only,  optical  wiiters  have  explained  at  great 
length  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  particular  details  with  respect  to  tbeir  reasonings  ou 
the  subject.  It  is  suEBcient  for  me  to  remark,  that  according 
to  the  received  doctrine,  the  original  perceptions  of  sight 
become,  in  consequence  of  experience,  signs  of  the  tangible 
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qualities  of  external  objects,  and  of  the  distances  at  which  they 
are  placed  from  the  organ  ;  and  that  although  the  knowledge 
we  obtain  in  this  manner  of  these  qualities  and  distances  seems, 
from  early  and  constant  habits,  to  be  an  instantaneous  percep- 
tion, yet  in  many  cases  it  implies  an  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
being  founded  on  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of  different  circum- 
stances. 

From  these  principles  it  is  an  obvious  consecjuence,  that  the 
knowledge  we  obtain  by  the  eye  of  the  tangible  qualities  of 
bodies,  involves  the  exercise  of  conception,  according  to  the 
definition  of  that  power  which  has  already  been  given.  In 
ordinary  discourse,  indeed,  we  ascribe  this  knowleilge,  on 
jicoount  of  the  instantaneousness  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to 
the  power  of  jxjrception ;  but  if  the  common  doctrine  on  the 
subject  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  a  complex  operation  of  the 
mind;  comprehending  first  the  perception  of  those  qualities 
which  are  the  proper  and  original  objects  of  sight ;  and 
secondly,  the  conception  of  those  tangible  qualities  of  which 
the  original  perceptions  of  sight  are  found  from  exi:)erience  to 
be  the  signs.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form  by  means  of  the 
eye  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of  the  distances  of 
these  objects  from  the  organ,  are  mere  conceptions,  strongly 
and  indeed  indissolubly  associated  by  early  and  constant  habit, 
with  the  original  perceptions  of  sight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  prosiwct,  the 
various  distances  at  which  all  its  diflerent  parts  are  placed  from 
the  eye,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  whole  scene  before  us, 
seem  to  be  perceived  as  immediately  and  as  instanttuieously  by 
the  mind,  as  the  coloured  surface  which  is  painted  on  the 
retina.  The  truth,  however,  unquestionably  is,  that  this  variety 
of  distance,  and  this  immensity  of  (extent,  are  not  objects  of 
sense  but  of  conception,  and  the  notions  we  form  of  them  when 
our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  those  we  should  form  of  them 
with  our  eyes  shut,  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  steadily  in 
the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being  strongly  associated  with  the 
sensations  of  colour,  and  with  the  original  jwrceptions  of  sight. 
This  observation  will  l)e  the  more  readily  admitted  if  it  Ix?  con- 
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Bidered,  tlmt,  by  a  akill'ul  imitatioii  of  a  uatural  lauilscape  iu  a 
common  ahow-liox,  the  miad  may  be  lod  to  form  the  same 
notkmB  of  variety  of  distaace,  and  even  of  imiuense  extent,  as 
it'  the  original  scene  were  presented  to  our  senses ;  and  that, 
although  in  this  case  we  have  a  epecnlative  conWction  that  the 
sphere  of  our  vision  only  extends  to  a  few  inches,  yet  eo  strong 
is  the  association  between  the  original  perceptions  of  sight,  and 
the  conceptions  which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  iB  not 
pos^blo  for  us  by  any  effort  of  our  will  to  prevent  these  ctwi- 
ceptions  from  taJting  place. 

From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  when  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  rendered  steady  and  permanent,  by  being 
strongly  associated  with  any  sensible  impression,  they  command 
our  belief  no  less  than  our  actual  |)erception8 ;  and,  therefore,  if 
it  were  iwssible  for  us  with  our  eyes  shut,  to  keej)  up  for  a 
length  of  time  the  conception  of  any  sensible  object,  we  should, 
as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that  the  object  was 
present  to  our  senses. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  slight  confirmatjon  of  these  re- 
marks, that  although  in  tlie  dark  the  illusions  of  imagination 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  than  when 
their  momentajy  effects  on  the  belief  are  continually  cbeekeil 
and  corrected  by  the  objects  which  the  light  of  day  presents  to 
our  perceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darkness  is  not  so  alarming  to 
a  person  impressed  with  the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  as  a 
feint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which  affords  to  tlie  conceptions  an 
opportunity  of  fixing  and  prolonging  their  existence,  by  attach- 
ing themselves  to  something  which  is  obscurely  exhibited  to 
the  eye.  Li  like  maimer,  when  we  look  through  a  fog,  we  are 
frequently  apt  to  mistake  a  crow  for  a  man,  and  the  couccirtioii 
we  have,  upon  sucli  an  (XK;asion,  of  tlie  human  figiu^,  is  much 
more  distinct  and  much  more  steady  than  it  would  be  iK)aBible 
for  Ufi  to  form  if  we  bad  no  sensible  object  before  us,  insomuch 
that  when  on  a  more  attentive  observation  tlie  crow  shrinks  to 
its  own  dimensions,  we  find  it  impossible  by  any  effort  to  con- 
jure up  the  pliantom  wiiich  a  moment  before  we  seemed  to 
perceive. 
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If  these  obeervations  are  admitted,  the  effects  which  exhi- 
bitions of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  the  mind,  will  apjxjar 
less  wonderful  than  they  are  supposed  to  Ik\  During  the 
representation  of  a  tragedy,  I  acknowledge  that  we  have  a 
general  conviction  that  tlie  whole  is  a  fiction ;  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  distresses  of  the  stage,  take  their  rise*  in  most 
cases  from  a  momentarv  l)elief  that  the  distresses  are  real.  I 
say  in  most  cases,  because  I  acknowledge  that  indeiK»ndently  of 
any  such  belief,  there  is  sometliing  contagious  in  a  faithful 
expression  of  any  of  the  passions. 

The  emotions  i>roduced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  suj)posi- 
tion,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  drwul  we  feel  when  we  l(X)k 
down  from  tlie  battlement  of  a  tower.^     In  both  cases,  we  have 


*  With  re«i)ect  to  the  dread  which  w<» 
feel  in  looking  down  from  the  hattlr- 
nicnt  of  a  tower,  it  is  curioiiH  to  romnrk 
the  efTcctg  of  habit  in  (^^duall y  destroy- 
ing it.  The  manner  in  which  habit 
operates  in  this  caoc,  seems  to  bi>  by 
giving  lis  a  command  over  our  thoughts, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  the  precipice  before  us, 
and  direct  it  to  any  other  object  at 
pleasure.  It  is  thus  that  the  mason 
and  the  sailor  not  only  can  take  pre- 
cautions for  their  own  safety,  but  re- 
main completely  masters  of  themsolveH 
in  situations  where  other  men,  engrossed 
with  their  imaginarj'  danger,  would 
experience  a  total  suspenHion  of  their 
faculties.  Any  strong  passion  which 
occupies  the  mind  produces,  for  tlic 
moment,  the  same  effect  with  habit.  A 
person  alarmed  with  the  apprehension 
of  fire,  has  been  known  to  escape  from 
the  top  of  a  house  by  a  path,  which,  at 
another  time,  he  would  have  considored 
as  impracticable ;  and  soldiers  in  mount- 
ing a  breach,  are  said  to  have  sometiniCH 
found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a 
route  which  api>eared  ina«'ccHsil»lo  after 
their  violent  passions  had  subsided. 


[From  the  principles  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establinh  in  this  chapter, 
may  Ik;  derived  a  simple,  and  I  think  a 
satisfactory'  explanation  of  the  numner 
in  which  suiMTstition,  considered  in  con- 
tradistinction to  genuine  religion,  oper- 
ates on  th(>  mind.  The  gloomy  phan- 
tunis  which  she  presont-s  to  her  victims 
in  their  early  infancy,  and  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  images  or  representations 
of  spectres  and  demons,  and  of  invisible 
BC(?nes  of  horror,  prcKluce  their  effect 
not  through  the  medium  of  reasoning 
and  judgment,  but  of  the  {H)wors  of 
conception  and  imagination.  No  argu- 
ment is  alleged  to  prove  their  exiHtence, 
but  strong  and  lively  notions  of  them 
are  conveyed,  aii«l,  in  proportion  as  this 
is  done,  the  belief  of  them  becomes 
steady  and  habitual.  It  is  even  suffi- 
cient in  many  cases  to  resist  all  the 
force  of  argument  to  the  c(mtrary,  or, 
if  it  yields  to  it  during  the  bustle  of 
busiiief!s  and  the  light  of  day,  its  influ- 
en(rc  returns  in  the  hours  of  solitude 
and  darkness.  When  the  mind,  too,  is 
weakened  by  disease,  or  the  infinnities 
of  age,  and  when  the  attention  ceases 
to  be  occupied  with  extenisl  objects. 
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a  gcnei'al  conviction  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  fetliugB  we 
experience,  but  tlie  luomeutary  influences  of  imaginatiint  arc 
80  powerfiil  as  to  produce  tliew  fcelinyR  before  reflection  has 
time  to  come  to  our  relief. 


0  their 


lint  clianncl,  and  to  ilwi^Il 
ccrpliniui  U>  which  Ihey  were  oaciutomeil 
in  ttic  nnrsBiy.  "  Lot  cnstom,"  bijb 
Iiockc,  "  fruni  the  veiy  childhood,  hare 
Joined  Sgan  oud  aliajw  to  the  idua  of 
Ood,  oni!  what  abaurdidea  will  t1iat 
mind  be  liable  to  about  Deity  I"  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  144.)  A  person  of  a  livaly  bnt 
Homcwhat  gloomy  imagination  once  ac- 
knowledged to  Die,  that  ho  could  trace 
some  or  bis  mpentitious  imprGanoas 
with  [cspecl  to  the  Deity,  ki  the  Htsrn 
oipect  of  n  judge  whom  be  bod  hcod, 
whon  a  acbool-bny,  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  a  uriminal.  Hence  it 
wonld  appear  that  ho  who  has  the  pawor 
of  modelling  the  habitual  conceptions 
of  nu  inTnnt  mind,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
iinre,  the  nrbiter  of  ita  future  happineaa 
or  misery.  By  guarding  agaiurt  tho 
spectres  oonjured  up  by  anpsratitions 
wenkneBi,  and  presenting  to  it  only 
images  of  what  ii  good,  lovely,  and 
happy,  lie  may  secure  through  lire  a 
perpetual  sunnliinc  to  the  mill,  and  may 
perhapa  ma^o  some  proiisron  against 
ihe  physical  evils  lo  which  hlinnauity  la 
exposed.  Even  in  those  awfol  diseaaea 
which  disturb  Iho  eicrcise  of  reason,  I 
nm  apt  to  tliink  tlint  the  complexion  of 
madntM,  in  point  of  gaiety  or  of  de- 
spondency, depends  much  on  the  nature 
irf  our  first  conceptions;  and  it  would 
surely  bo  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  nr>y  individiuU  to  know, 
that  some  proviaion  bad  been  made  by 
the  tender  care  of  Ida  first  ioatractors, 
to  lig1it«n  the  prcasurc  of  this  greatest 
of  all  oorthly  ealamilics,  if  it  ever  should 
be  his  lot  lo  bear  it.    In  truth,  the  only 


eficclual  antiiliile  ngiuost  superslitiaiii 
wenkncsaes,  is  to  inspire  the  mind  willi 
juat  and  elevated  notions  of  the  adminii- 
tnition  of  the  nniverse ;  for,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  religion,  in  one  fortn 
or  another,  is  Ihe  natural  and  spimtnn- 
eouB  growth  of  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  conatitulion ;  and  the  only  qucr 
tion  in  thecAse  of  individuals  is,  whether, 
under  the  regulation  of  an  enlightened 
iinderslaoding,  it  is  to  prove  the  best 
Bobice  of  life  and  the  sureal  sapport  of 
virtue)  or  lo  be  converted  by  ihe  influ- 
cnee  of  pr^udicea  and  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation, into  a  source  nf  imbecility,  incon- 
sistency, and  aufieringf 

"Howhappy,"»ayBDf.Iteid,  "isthat 
mind,  in  which  the  belief  and  revetenre 
of  a  porlcct  all-governing  mind  caste  out 
all  fear  but  the  fear  of  acting  wrong- 
In  which  serenity  and  cbeeriiduosa,  in- 
nocence, hamanity,  and  candour,  guard 
the  imaginalion  against  ihe  entrance  uf 
every  unhallowed  intruder,  and  invito 
mora  amiable  and  worthier  gncsla  to 
dwell! 

"  There  shall  the  muses,  the  graces, 
and  the  virtuos,  fix  their  sbodo,  for 
everything  that  is  great  and  worthy  in 
hnmnn  conduct  must  have  been  con- 
ceived in  the  ima^nation  lieforc  it  wa« 
brought  into  act.  And  many  great  aiid 
good  deHgns  have  been  formed  there, 
wliiuh,  Ibr  want  of  pnwer  and  oppor- 
tunity, have  proved  abortive. 

"  The  man  whose  imagination  isoccn- 
pied  by  these  guests  unsl  be  wise,  he 
must  be  gooil,  and  he  must  be  happy." 
—Etiay  on  Ihf  Inttllretvai  Fbirtrt  of 
Mnii,  p,  430,  4to  edit.] 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  ABSTRACTION. 

SECT.  I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THIS  FACULTY  OF 

THE  MIND. 

The  origin  of  appellativcB,  or,  in  otlicr  words,  the  origin  of 
those  classes  of  objects  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera 
and  species,  has  been  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  metiiphysics.  The  account 
of  it  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages,  apixjars  to  me  to  be  e(pially  simple  and 
satisfactory. 

"  The  assignation,"  says  he,  "  of  particular  names,  to  denote 
particular  objects, — that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  substantive, 
would  probably  l)e  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  fonnation 
of  Language.  The  particular  cave,  whoHc  covering  sheltered 
the  savage  from  the  weather ;  the  particular  tree,  whose  fruit 
relieved  his  hunger ;  the  particular  fountain,  whose  water  al- 
layed his  tliirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words,  Cave, 
Tree,  Fountain  ;  or  by  whatever  other  apj)ellations  he  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  After- 
wards, when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  tliis  sfivage  had 
led  him  to  observe,  and  his  necessary  occasions  obliged  him  to 
make  mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  foun- 
tains, he  would  naturally  l)e8tow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects 
the  same  name  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express 
the  similar  object  he  was  first  acquainted  with.  And  thus, 
those  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
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vidiials,  would  eacli  of  thciii  inseiisilily  booouii;  thi;  common 
name  of  a  niiiltitude."' 

"  It  ie  tliia  application,"  ht;  continues,  "  of  tbe  name  of  an 
individual  to  n  great  number  of  objects,  wlioso  reeemblance 
naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  aud  of  tUe  name 
which  expresses  it,  that  eeems  originally  to  have  given  occa«on 
to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and  asBortments,  wliich,  in 
the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  apecies;.uiid  of  wbicli  the 
ingenious  and  eloquent  Rousseau  finds  himeelf  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  &  species,  h 
merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  and,  on  that  account,  denominated 
by  a  single  appellation,  which  may  he  applied  to  express  any 
one  of  them." '' 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  forming 
classifications  of  external  objects,  receives  some  illustration 
from  a  tact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  account  of  a 
small  island  called  Wateeoo,  wliich  he  visited  in  sailing  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Islands.  "  The  inhabitants," 
says  be,  "  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  nor 
did  tbey  form  the  least  conception  of  their  nature.  But  the 
sheep  and  goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  tlieir  ideas  ;  for 
they  gave  us  t*  understand  that  they  knew  tliem  to  be  birds. 
It  will  appear,"  he  adds,  "  rather  incredible,  that  human 
ignorance  could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mistidie,  there  not 
being  the  most  distant  similitude  between  u  sheep  or  goat,  and 
any  winged  animal.  But  these  jjeople  seemed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  existeDCC  of  any  other  land  animals,  besides  hogs,  dogs, 
aud  birds.     Our  sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see,  were  very 


'  The  ume  acconct  of  the  progress 
of  the  mind  in  tLc  fimnWion  of  genera, 
a  givsQ  bj  tho  Abbo  in  Condillac, 

"  Un  En&ct  BpfpHo  <lu  Doiu  iP Jrirr 
In  [ircmior  arbro  que  nniu  Ini  moo- 
troiiB,  Un  si>concl  arbre  qn'il  ?oit  on- 
■iiitn  llij  rapellu  la  mrinu  itlfc ;  U  lui 
di>nn«  1«  mJmo  nom  ;  du  nn'me  3  un 
tnndeme,  i,  un  qimtriime,  et  voilik  Ie 


mot  itArhre  donnt  d'abord  i  un  in- 
liiviJu,  qui  (luvieut  ^nr  lui  un  num 
lie  cIiUBC  on  da  gcnru,  line  iJ<^  ali- 
Htroite  qui  Fompr«nd  lous  les  urbrcs  en 
g«n£ral." 

'  DumrtatioH  on  the  Orhjin  of  Loh- 
!/nifK',  aiinexcil  to  Mr.  Smith's  Theory 
of  Moral  S 
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different  creatures  from  the  two  tirst,  and,  therefore,  they  in- 
ferred that  they  muflt  belong  to  the  latter  class,  in  wliich  they 
knew  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  speciea"  I  would 
add  to  Cook's  very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  mistake  of  these 
islanders  probably  did  not  arise  from  their  considering  a  sheep 
or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  bird, 
than  to  the  two  classes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were 
acquainted ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word,  such  as  quad- 
rupedy  comprehending  these  two  species,  which  men  in  their 
situation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  tlian  a  person  who  had 
only  seen  one  individual  of  eacli  species,  would  tliiuk  of  an 
appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of  ajiplying  a  projier  name 
to  each.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  apiKjars 
that  they  had  a  generic  name  comprelicnding  all  of  them,  to 
which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new  animal 
they  met  with.^ 

The  classification  of  different  objects  supposes  a  power  of 
attending  to  some  of  their  (lualities  or  attributes,  witliout 
attending  to  the  rest;  for  no  two  objects  are  to  be  found 
witliout  some  si^cific  difference;  and  no  assortment  or  arrange- 
ment can  be  formed  among  things  not  perfectly  alike,  but  by 
losing  sight  of  their  distinguishing  peculiarities,  and  limiting 
the  attention  to  those  attributes  which  belong  to  them  in 
common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of  attending  separately 
to  things  which  our  senses  present  to  us  in  a  state  of  union,  we 
never  could  have  had  any  idea  of  number  ;  for,  Ixifore  we  can 
consider  different  objects  as  forming  a  nuiltitude,  it  is  necessary 


*  fllic  author  of  nii  article  in  the 
Qiiarterlii  Jfevinr,  (.Inly  lrtI5,)  Mpcak- 
ingofthc  iiiterviuw  bct\v(M^n  tlio  Kwp- 
h'Hh  inhahitantH  of  Pitcaini'slHlaiul,  and 
tlie  crew  of  the  "  Hriton,**  conunanilotl 
hy  Sir  Hioniaa  Staines,  han  favourtMl  uh 
with  the  following  curious  infonnation 
with  re8p<H:t  to  the  fonn<r: — 

"  T\iey  exprcRfled  great  surprise  on 
seeing  a  cow  on  l)oanl  the  *  Briton, ' 
nnd  were  in  douht  whether  sh<'  wn*.  a 
great  goat,  or  a  home«l  how  .*' 

A'OL.  H. 


'Hie  accuracy  of  (\M)k'M  Btatenienl, 
quote<l  in  tin*  trxt,  ih  disputed  hy  th<? 
learned  Mr.  LuniiHden  of  Calcutta  in 
hin  PcrKian  (iraninuir;  hut,  indc|N'n- 
di'iitly  (»f  the  Htrong  roniirntation  which 
it  rtcrivcs  from  the  analogouH  fact  men 
tioncd  hy  the  reviewer,  a  very  htth* 
consideration  may  Hati.sfy  uh  that  it  in 
prc(-i.scly  a«;recahle  t»>  what  we  hhould 
have  expected  a  prhn'l,  in  sueh  cir 
eunistances  ;\h  ]\\h  isIanderH  were  placj'd 
in] 

L 
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tliiit  WO  shuiiKl  lie  nlilci  to  a]>]>ly  to  all  of  them  one  common 
namo;  or,  id  ollior  words,  thiit  wc  should  reduce  theiu  all  to 
the  same  gi.'nue.  The  variouB  object*,  for  example,  animate 
and  inanimiit^,  which  are,  at  this  moment  before  nic,  I  may 
clasa  and  number  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to 
the  view  of  them  that  I  chouKc  to  take,  J  may  reckon  Bucces- 
sively  the  n\mil)er  of  sheep,  of  cows,  of  horses,  of  elms,  of  oaks, 
of  beochoB ;  or  I  may  first  reckon  the  number  of  iininmls,  and 
then  the  number  of  tiees ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  numlier 
of  all  the  organized  Bubetances  which  my  senses  present  to  me. 
Bat  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my  elaseiiicBtion  pro- 
ceedB,  it  is  evident  that  the  objects,  numbered  together,  mnrt 
be  considered  in  those  respects  only  in  which  they  ngroe  witJi 
each  other;  and  tliat,  if  I  had  no  power  of  separating  the 
combinations  of  sense,  I  never  could  have  conceived  tliem  as 
forming  a  plurnlity, 

This  power  of  considering  certain  qualities  or  attributes  of 
an  object  apart  from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  ratlier  choose  t« 
define  it,  the  power  which  the  understanding  has,  of  separating 
the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it,  is  distinguished  by 
l(^cians  by  the  name  of  alistraclioii.  It  has  been  sui>p08cd, 
by  some  philosophers,  (with  wliat  probability  I  shidl  not  now 
inquire,)  to  form  the  characteristical  attribute  of  a  rational 
nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  facidties, 
and  very  intimately  connecteil  with  the  exercise  of  our  reason- 
ing powers,  is  beyond  dispute.  And,  1  flatter  myself,  it  will 
appear  from  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  Uie  proper 
management  of  it  conduces  to  the  success  of  our  philosophical 
pursiiita,  and  of  oiu-  general  conduct  in  life. 

The  suliKcrviency  of  Abstraction  to  the  power  of  Rtasoning, 
and  1^80  its  subserviency  to  the  exertions  of  a  Poetical  or 
Creative  Imagination,  shall  be  afterwards  fidlj  illustrak'd.  At 
present,  it  is  sufiicicut  for  my  puriwEc  to  remark,  that  as 
Abstraction  is  the  groundwork  of  classification,  without  this 
faculty  of  the  mind  we  should  have  been  perfectly  incapable  of 
general  speculation,  and  all  our  knowle<lge  must  necessarily 
have  been  limitt^I  to  individuals ;  and  that  some  of  the  most 
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iiseful  branches  of  science,  pai'ticularly  the  different  branches 
of  mathematics,  in  which  the  ver)'  subjects  of  our  rea^soning  are 
abstractions  of  the  understanding,  could  never  liave  possibly 
had  an  existenca  With  resixjct  to  tlie  subserviency  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  less  obvious  tliat,  um 
the  poet  is  8upplie<l  with  all  his  materials  by  ex{K»rience,  and 
as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine  and  modify  things  wliich 
really  exist,  so  as  to  produce  new  wholes  of  his  own  ;  so  every 
exertion  which  he  thus  makes  of  his  lowers,  pre8U])poses  the 
exercise  of  abstraction  in  decomjwsing  and  seiwirating  actual 
combinations  And  it  was  on  this  account  tbat,  in  the  chapter 
on  Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  distinction  l)etween  that 
faculty,  which  is  evidently  simple  and  unconii)ounded,  and  the 
power  of  Imagination,  which  (at  le4i«t  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
employ  the  word  in  these  inquiries)  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  various  other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  these  remarks,  in  order  txj  ]K)int  out  a  dif- 
ference between  the  abstractions  which  nre  subservient  to 
reasoning,  and  those  which  are  subservient  to  imagination. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  distinction  which  has  ni>t 
l)een  sufficiently  attended  to  by  some  writers  of  eminence.  In 
every  instance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming 
new  wholes,  by  decompomiding  and  combining  the  i)erceptions 
of  sense,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  poet  or  the  painter 
should  be  able  to  state  to  himself  the  circumstiinces  abstra(;ted, 
as  sepanite  objects  of  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
requisite  in  every  case  in  which  abstracjtion  is  subservient  to 
the  power  of  reasoning ;  for  it  frequently  hapiKjns,  that  we  (mn 
reason  concerning  one  quality  or  proi)erty  of  an  object  nl)- 
stracted  from  the  rest,  while,  at  the  Kune  time,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  conceive  it  separately.  Thus,  I  can  reason  con- 
cerning extension  and  figure,  without  any  refeR*nce  to  colour, 
although  it  may  }ye  doubted,  if  a  jktsou  jwssessed  of  sight  can 
make  extension  and  figure  steady  objects  of  conception,  with- 
out connecting  with  them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this 
always  owing  (as  it  is  in  the  instance  now  mentioned)  merely 
to  the  association  of  ideas,  for  there  aiv  ceases,  in  which  we  can 
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reason  conccTiiing  things  sepnmtt'ly,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
UB  1«  8ii|iiM)se  any  being  so  conBtitiited  as  to  conceive  apart. 
Thus  we  cnn  reason  concerning  length,  abstracted  from  any 
other  dimension ;  although,  surely,  no  understanding  c&n  make 
length,  without  breadth,  an  object  of  conception.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  leads  rae  to  take  notice  of  an  eiTor,  which  mathe- 
matical teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the  first 
principles  of  geometry.  By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  first 
definitions,  they  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  they  relate  to 
notions  wliich  are  extremely  mysterious,  and  to  strain  his 
powers  in  fruitless  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot  possibly 
be  made  an  object  of  cooeeiitt™.  If  these  definitions  were 
omitted,  or  very  slightly  touclied  uiwu,  and  the  attention  at 
once  directed  to  geometrical  reasonings,  the  student  would  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  iu  two  dimensions,  yet  that  the  demonstrations 
relate  only  to  one  of  them ;  and  that  the  human  understanding 
has  the  faculty  of  reasoning  concerning  things  sejtaratcly,  which 
ace  always  presented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception 
and  conception,  in  a  stJite  of  union.  Such  abstractions,  in 
truth,  are  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  mankind,  and  it  i» 
in  this  very  way  that  they  are  insensibly  formed.  When  a 
tra^lesman  speaks  of  the  length  of  a  room,  in  contradistinction 
to  its  bi-eadth,  or  when  lie  speaks  of  the  distance  between  any 
two  objects,  he  forms  exactly  the  same  abstraction,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Euclid  in  his  second  definition,  and  which  most  of 
his  commentators  have  thought  it  necessarj'  to  illustrate  by 
prolix  metaphysical  disquisitions. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  resjiect  to  the  nature  and 
province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  notwithstanding  its 
essential  subserviency  to  every  act  of  classification,  yet  it  might 
have  been  exercised,  although  we  had  only  been  acqUMnted 
with  one  indindual  object.  Although,  for  exiuiiple,  we  had 
never  seen  hut  one  rose,  we  might  still  have  been  able  to  attend 
to  its  colour,  mthout  thinking  of  its  other  proiwrties.  This 
has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that  another  faculty  be- 
sides abstrnctinn,  to  which  they  Imve  given  the  name  of  gene- 
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ralizatioD,  \»  necessary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera 
and  species ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  although 
generalization  witliout  abstraction  is  iin|:K)8sibIe,  yet  that  we 
might  have  been  so  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  abstract,  without 
being  capable  of  generalizing.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any  of  tlie  purposes 
which  I  have  at  prea^nt  in  view.' 

SECT.  II.— OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  OUK  THOUGHTS  WHEN  WK 

EMPLOY  GENERAL  TERMS. 

From  the  account  wluch  was  given  in  a  furnier  chapter,  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception,  it  apjx^ars  to  have  been  a 
prevailing  opinion  among  philosophers,  that  the  qualities  of 
external  objects  are  j^erceived  by  means  of  images  or  species 
transmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  sense ;  an  opinion  of 
which  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  from  certain 
natural  prejudices  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  The  same  train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  our  other  intellectual  oiwrations,  there 
exist  in  the  mind  certain  ideas  distinct  from  the  mind  itself, 
and  that  these  ideas  are  the  objects  about  which  our  thoughts 
are  employed.  Wlien  I  recollect,  for  example,  the  appearance 
of  an  absent  friend,  it  is  supposed  that  the  immediate  object  of 
my  thoughts  is  an  idea  of  my  friend,  which  I  at  first  receiveil 


^  [The  words  Abstraction  and  Gene- 
ralisation are  commonly,  but  improperly, 
used  as  synonymous ;  and  the  same  in- 
accuracy is  freijucntly  committed  in 
speaking  of  abstract  or  general  ideas,  as 
if  the  two  expressions  wore  convertible. 
A  person  who  had  never  seen  but  one 
rose,  (it  has  been  alreaily  remarke<l,) 
might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  ilH 
colour  apart  from  its  other  qualities; 
and,  therefore,  (to  express  myself  in 
conformity  to  common  langim>?<',)  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  idea  wliich 
is  at  once  abstract  and  particular. 
Alier  having  perceived  this  qtiality  an 


belonging  to  a  variety  of  individuals,  we 
can  consider  it  without  reference  to  any 
of  them,  and  thus  form  the  notion  of 
redness  or  whiteness  in  general,  which 
may  be  called  a  general  ahstract  idea. 
The  wonls  ab$tract  and  (ftiieral,  there 
fore,  when  applied  to  ideas,  ore  as  com- 
pletely distinct  from  each  other  hh  any 
two  words  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
It  is  indeed  tnie,  that  the  formation 
of  every  general  notion  presup{K)Hcs  ob- 
Htroction  ;  but  it  is  surely  improper,  on 
thin  m^count,  to  cull  a  general  term  an 
abstract  term,  or  a  general  idea  an  ab- 
Rlittcl  idea.] 
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by  my  ueuses,  and  wliich  I  have  bwn  eiiabied  to  reljiin  in  lln' 
mind  by  the  fuculty  of  meuiory.  When  1  form  to  niyBelf  any 
inia^nary  combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it  is 
supposed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  pnrts  which  I  combine, 
existed  previously  in  the  mind,  and  furnish  the  material»  on 
whicli  it  is  the  province  of  imagination  tfl  oiwrate.  It  is  to  Dr. 
Reid  we  owe  the  important  remark,  that  all  these  notions  are 
wholly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is  impossible  lo  produce  a  shadow 
of  evidence  in  support  of  them  ;  and  that,  even  alUiough  we 
were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  would  not  render  the  pheno- 
mena in  question  more  intelligible.  According  to  his  princi- 
ples, therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing,  that  in  any 
one  operation  of  the  mind,  there  exists  in  it  an  object  distinct 
from  the  miiid  itself;  and  all  the  common  expresaons  whicli 
involve  such  a  supposition,  are  to  be  considered  as  unmeaning 
circumlocutions,  wliich  serve  only  to  disguise  from  us  the  real 
history  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.' 


'  In  order  lu  prevont  misapprehen- 
Bipna  of  Dr.  Reid's  meaning,  iu  liia  nn- 
Kiainga  against  ihu  ideal  iheury,  it  may 
lie  neccuory  to  cxpliiin,  a  tittle  more 
(iillj  than  I  have  done  in  tLu  toxl,  in 
what  lanBe  lie  calls  in  qauetioa  Uiu  ex- 
iBlanoe  otidtai;  for  the  meaning  wbiuh 
tbia  word  a  omployod  lo  oouvej  in  po- 
pular iliscoune,  iliSers  widel;  from  thnt 
whieh  in  uuneiod  to  il  liy  the  pbiloso- 
pboiK  whuse  opinion  be  coiitroVDrtn, 
TbiH  oxplanution  I  Bhall  givi)  in  bis  own 

"  In  piipulur  laugoage,  iden  nigniflos 
thu  ume  thing  lui  cnncBption,  appre- 
bongion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of 
nnjtliing,  is  to  cuuoeini  it.  To  have  a 
iliatinel  idea,  is  to  ooncui™  il  diilinistlj. 
Til  linvo  no  itlea  of  il,  is  not  tu  conceive 
il  lit  hJI, — Wlian  tliu  word  idea  is  token 
ill  ihia  iMipnUr  aeuse,  no  man  uiii  poEsi- 
lily  dnubt  wbelber  he  has  idcui," 

'■  Acoording  to  the  pbilogophieal 
meaning  of  the  word  iiiea,  it  docs  not 
eigiiiiy  that  ael  of  ibu  mind  nltidi  we 


lAject  of  tboupbi.  Of  those  oly'eoti  of 
thought  called  iileas,  diSiirent  sects  iif 
pliiloHopbHrB  haw  given  very  iKlferent 

"  Sumo  bavo  held  tbem  to  b«  aelf- 
exisleat ;  others  to  be  in  the  divinn 
mind;  others  \a  our  okh  minds;  and 
othora  in  the  braiu,  or  seneoriom.'' — 
P.  813, 

"  The  Pcripatetick  ajstpm  of  spedci 
and  pbantastiis,  as  wi^1l  as  the  Iloloniok 
Byslem  "C  ideas,  in  grouniled  upon  this 
prineiple,  that  in  every  kind  of  tbougbl 
then*  muat  1»  some  olgvct  that  reallj 
e:iiits;  iu  every  npcralion  nf  iha  mind, 
something  to  work  upon.  Whether  tiiia 
immediala  object  be  eallod  an  idea  with 
Plato,  or  a  pbantssm  or  ipcciea  witli 
Arialnlle ;  vlicther  it  bo  otcroa)  and 
niicreated,  or  produced  by  the  improa- 
«iuns  of  eitsmal  objecl*,  is  of  nii  conac- 
qiionce  in  iba  present  argument." — 
Jhiih  p.  388, 


L'  minds  rrt 


„pl„., 


I  doubt 
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"  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,"  says  this  excellent  [ihilosopher, 
"  how  we  perceive  distant  objects ;  how  we  rememlxjr  things 
past;  how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  existence.  Ideas 
in  the  mind  seem  to  account  for  all  these  oi)enitions ;  they  are 
all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation  ;  to  a  kind 
of  feeling  or  immediate  jierception  of  things  present  and  in 
contact  with  the  percipient;  and  feeling  is  an  oi)eration  so 
familiar,  that  we  think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but  may  serve 
to  explain  other  operations/' 

'^  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  {)erception,  is  as  difficult  to 
be  comprehended  as  the  things  whicli  we  jiretend  to  ex])lain  ])y 
it.  Two  things  may  be  in  contact  witliout  any  feeling  or  jkt- 
ception ;  there  must  therefore  be  in  the  iwrcipient  a  power  to 
feel  or  to  i)erceive.  How  this  i)Ower  is  produced,  and  how 
it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.     As 


strange  paradox,  or  rather  a  controdic- 
tioDf  that  men  should  think  without 
ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contra- 
diction arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  idea.  If  the  idoa  of  a  thing  mcaiiH 
only  the  thonght  of  it,  which  is  the 
most  common  meaning  of  tlio  word,  to 
think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  witliout 
thought,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
tradiction. But  an  idea,  acconling  to 
the  definition  given  of  it  by  philoso- 
phers, is  not  thought,  but  an  object  of 
thought,  which  really  exists,  and  is  per- 
ccired,  Ac."— /&w/.  p.  390. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this 
work,  I  make  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
stating  my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it 
uniformly  in  the  popular  tense,  and  not 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  as  now  ex- 
plained :  it  would  be  better,  perhapn,  to 
avoid  it  altogether;  but  I  have  found 
it  difficult  to  do  so,  without  adupting 
unusual  modes  of  expression.  I  Hatter 
myself  that  I  have  U8c<l  it  with  due 
caution. 

[I  don*t  know  of  any  author  who,  prior 
to  Dr.  Reid,  has  exprcHscd  hinmclf  (mi 
this  sulijcct  with  .so  much  justnc^is  and 


precision  as  Father  Biiflier  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  Treatise  on  First 
Truths. 

*'  If  wc  confine  ourwdvcH  tt>  what  is 
intelligible  in  our  observations  on  Ideas^ 
we  will  say,  they  are  nothing  but  mere 
modifications  of  the  mind  as  a  thinking 
being.  They  are  culled  ide^is  with  re- 
gard to  the  object  rcjiresented ;  and 
perceptloiu  with  reganl  to  tin*  faculty 
representing.  It  is  manifest  that  our 
ideas,  considered  in  this  sense,  are  not 
nion)  distinguished  from  our  under- 
standing, than  motion  is  fn»ni  a  IhxIv 
moved." — P.  311,  Kng.  Trann. 

From  the  word  rej/rcsenttition,  how- 
ever, employed  by  Buffier  in  the  above 
passage,  it  would  appear  that  even  he 
conceived  the  idea  or  notion  of  the  mind 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  external 
corresponding  object.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  hiH  imagination  was  nuHled 
by  some  such  analogy  nn  that  which 
occurred  to  Leibnitz,  when  he  called  the 
mind  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe; 
a  mode  of  H|K>aking  htill  common  among 
the  (Jennan  motaphyKicians  of  the  pre- 
sent 'lay.] 
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little  can  wc  know  whether  tliiB  power  must  be  limitctl  to 
things  present  and  in  contact  with  ue.  Neither  can  any  man 
pretend  to  prove  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to  per- 
ceive things  present,  may  not  give  ns  the  power  to  perceive 
things  distant,  to  remember  things  past,  and  to  conceive  things 
that  never  existed."^ 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Roid  has  occasion  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  philosophers  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  all  the  operations  of  the  understanding  there  must 
be  an  object  of  thought,  which  really  exists  wlule  we  think  of 
it.  His  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  higldy  ingenious 
und  satisfactory,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the  different 
theories  concerning  conception.* 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphysical  Bystems  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  external  i>ercep- 
tions,)  that  every  exertion  of  thought  implies  the  existence  of 
an  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  being ;  it  naturally  occur- 
red, as  a  very  curious  question.  What  is  the  immediate  object 
of  our  attention  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general  specula- 
tion ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  idea  corre- 
sponding to  a  general  term  ?  MTien  I  think  of  any  particular 
object  which  I  have  formerly  perceived,  such  as  a  [tarticula]- 
Jriend,  a  particular  tree,  or  a  particular  mountain,  I  can  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  a  picture  or  representation  of  such 
objects ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory 
of  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly  called  Conception, 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  at  least  not  wholly  unintelligible. 
But  what  account  shall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of  this 
theory,  of  the  objects  of  my  thoughts,  when  I  employ  the  words, 
Mend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic  terms  ?  For  that  all  the 
things  I  have  ever  perceived  are  individuals;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general  words,  (if  such  ideas 
exist,)  ai-e  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  is  not  only  self-evident,  but  almost  an  identical 
proposition. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  Pliiti inists,  and  nt  a  still 
'  Eaast  on  Ihe  InUlUctfat  Piareri,  ji.  214.  '  Ibiil.  p-  378. 
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earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans  taught,  that  although  these 
universal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any  objects  perceivable  by 
sense,  yet  that  they  have  an  existence  independent  of  the  human 
mind,  and  are  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  miderstand- 
ing,  of  which  they  are  the  proper  objects,  than  material  things 
are  to  be  confounde<l  with  our  powers  of  externnl  perception  ; 
that  as  all  the  individuals  which  compose  a  genus  nmst  {)0ssess 
something  in  conmion,  and  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that 
they  belong  to  that  genus,  and  are  distinguishable  by  the  same 
name,  this  common  thing  forms  the  essence  of  e^ich,  and  is  the 
object  of  the  understanding,  when  we  reason  concerning  the 
genus.  Tliey  maintained  also,  that  this  common  essence,^  not- 
withstanding its  inseparable  union  with  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  is  in  itself  one,  and  indivisible. 

On  most  of  these  joints  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato.  The  hmguage, 
however,  which  these  philosophers  employed  on  this  subjet^t 
was  different,  and  gave  to  their  doctrines  the  appearance  of  a 
wider  diversity  than  probably  existed  l)etween  their  opinions. 
While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  and 
the  mysterious,  to  insist  on  the  incomj)rehen8ible  union  of  the 
same  idea  or  essence,  with  a  numl)er  of  individuals  without 
nmltiplication  or  division,^  Aristotle,  more  cautious,  and  aim- 
ing at  greater  perspicuity,  contented  himself  with  saying,  that 
all  individuals  are  com})osed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  possessing  a  common  fonn,  that  different 


^  In  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  iini- 
versals,  I  have  substituted,  instead  of  tlio 
word  idea,  the  word  egsencef  as  better 
fitted  to  convey  to  a  modem  reader  the 
true  import  of  PUto's  czprcKsions.  The 
word  e$»entia  is  said  to  have  been  first 
employed  by  Cicero ;  and  it  was  aftcr- 
wants  adopted  by  the  schrtolmen  in  the 
same  souse  in  which  the  Platonists  used 
the  word  idea^— 8oe  Dr.  Reid's  Knsat/s 
OH  the  InteUecttMl  Powern,  p.  473. 

•  **  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  says  Plato, 


"  is  that  which  makes  one  of  the  mant/ ; 
which,  preserving  the  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  its  own  nature,  runs  through 
and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in  num- 
ber ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may 
appear,  is  always  the  same ;  so  that  by 
it  we  find  out  and  discrimhiate  the 
thing,  whatever  shapes  it  may  assume, 
and  under  whatever  diNguiso  it  may 
conceal  itself."  —  PUto  in  PhUeho  ; 
((luotod  by  the  author  of  77*c  Origin 
ami  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p. 
10(».  2d  elm.) 
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iudividunls  belong  to  tliu  same  genus.  But  tliey  U>tli  iigrcoil, 
Ihal  ns  tho  matter,  or  tlic  individual  natures  of  ohjecta  were 
jierceived  by  sense,  ho  tlie  general  idea,  or  essence,  or  form,  was 
Iierceivcd  by  the  intellect ;  and  that  as  the  attention  of  tho 
vulgar  was  chiefly  engrossed  with  the  former,  so  the  latter  fur- 
nished to  the  philosopher  the  materials  of  his  speculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opmions  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject  of  ideas,  related  to  tlie  mode  of  their  exist- 
ence. That  the  matter  of  which  all  things  ai-e  made  existoti 
from  et«mity,  was  a  principle  which  botli  admitted ;  but  Plato 
farther  taught,  that  of  every  species  of  things  there  is  an  idea 
of  form  which  also  existed  from  eternity ;  and  that  this  idea  is 
the  exemplar  or  model  according  to  which  the  individuals  of 
the  species  were  made ;  whereas  Aristotle  held,  that  although 
matter  may  exist  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exist 
without  matter.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  universals,  differed 
widely  from  those  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  seems  ti) 
have  approached  to  a  speculation  which  is  commonly  supjHXitcd 


■  In  lliis  account  of  the  diSercuco  be- 
iwcpu  Pinto  Hid  Amtotlu  on  tlic  sub- 
jpot  ft  iilena,  I  hsTO  cLiefly  fijllowed 
Bracker,  wlioM  Tcry  Inborioas  niBcarchoB 
wilh  r«|«ot  to  this  article  of  the  bit- 
tur;  uf  philosopbf  are  well  kiiawii,  In 
slKting  the  diEtiudion,  hovcrcr,  I  havi' 
oonfincil  mjaclf  to  ei  general  terms  iw 
poasible ;  as  the  sabjert  is  involved  in 
much  obscuritj,  and  baa  diviiled  llic 
opinions  of  very  ominent  wril^ri.  Tbe 
roador  will  find  lbs  result  of  Bmcker's 
inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  F. 

The  authority  of  Bruoker,  in  this  in- 
■tanoo,  has  the  more  weight  with  mi', 
■a  it  coincides  in  ihc  moat  mntorinl 
ruipccts  with  that  of  Dr.  Bcid.  Sets  hts 
Eitat/i  on  the  hlellectaal  RiicBri  of 
Sfim,  nnd  tin-  Foni:Iuiiiin  of  hi"  Tnqtiiry 
into  tlm  ITHmiin  Mtad. 

A  Tory  diffilreiil  iKvuunt  uf  Arislutla's 
diK'triiie,  in  those  |inrliuulitni  iu  v\\\iA\ 
il  is  comnianl}'  fln]<p.iv<1  to  itiffbr  (rim) 


ibat  li  VUXa,  is  given  by  iwi>  uiodcrii 
wrilors  of  great  iearniug,  whuso  upiniona 
sre  juBlly  entitled  li>  ninch  respwl,  from 
their  liiiriiliiu  acqiuinlAnue  wilh  Arin- 
tulle'g  loiter  Cummentatora  of  tlia  Alex* 
nnJrJnn  Sch^il.— Se.^  [MoiiloJdoV]  (hi- 
ijin  amJ  IVogreM  of  Laiigvagi,  vol.  i,, 
and  Harris'ti  Hermtt. 

It  is  of  no  uondiHiaenve  for  any  of  ibn 
purposes  nbicb  I  have  at  piVHeDt  in 
view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  ibin 
much  eon  Iroverled  pwntof  philosopbii-n! 
hisiory.  In  so  far  as  tho  idcsl  thooi) 
was  811  Bltcmpl  (o  explain  the  luHunet 
in  wbich  oar  general  (tpcrnlatiuuii  are 
rnrried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hnndn, 
that  tho  (Inclrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  fssentially  the  same  ;  and  arconl- 
\nf\y,  what  I  bavo  said  on  that  EuliJGVt, 
ruiiieides  cutjroly  with  a  powmgi;  wbich  1 
ibo  render  will  find  in  Origin  mut  Pre-  I 
greiii  nf  lAruj«iMif,  vol.  i.  |i.  ,tS,  3d  J 
rail, 
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to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin,  and  which  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher of  the  present  age  has  ranked  among  the  discoveries 
which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  modem  genius.^ 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  entirely  with 
that  of  the  Nominalists,  (whose  opinions  I  shall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  explain,)  or  whether  it  did  not  resemble  more  a 
doctrine  maintained  by  another  sect  of  schoolmen  called  Concep- 
tualists,  I  shall  not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion is  interesting  only  to  men  of  emdition  ;  for  the  knowledge 
we  possess  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  is  too  imper- 
fect to  assist  us  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  argument,  or 
even  to  diminish  the  merit  of  those  philosophers  who  have  in 
modem  times  been  led  to  similar  couclusions.- 

As  it  is  not  my  object  in  this  work  to  enter  into  historical 
details,  any  farther  than  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  sul)- 
jccts  of  which  I  treat,  I  shall  jmss  over  the  various  attempts 
which  were  made  by  the  Eclectic  philosophers,  (a  sect  which 
arose  at  Alexandria  al>out  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,) 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning 
ideas.  The  endless  ditlicultieH,  it  would  apjwar,  to  which  their 
si)eculations  led,  induced  at  hist  the  more  cautious  and  nio<lest 
inquirers  to  banish  them  entirely  from  Dialectics,  and  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  studying  the  arrangements  or  classifica- 
tions of  universals  which  the  ancient  philosophers  had  made, 
without  engaging  in  any  metaphysical  disquisitions  concerning 
their  nature.  Pori)hyry,  in  particidar,  although  he  tells  us  that 
he  has  speculated  much  on  this  subject,  yet  in  his  Introduction 
to  Aristotle's  Categories,  waves  the  consideration  of  it  as  ob- 
scure and  intricate.  On  such  questions  as  these :  "  Whether 
genera  and  species  exist  in  Nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of 
the  Human  Mind  ;  and,  (on  the  supposition  that  they  exist  in 
nature,)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objects  of  senses,  or 
disjoined  from  them  ?"  he  declines  giving  any  determination. 

This  passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  is  an  object  of  curi- 
osity ;  as  by  a  singuhir  concurrence  of  circunistaiices,  it  served 
to  per|)etuate  the  memory  of  a  controversy  from  which  it  was 

*   Treatise  of  Human  Xalurc,  ImmjIc  i.  part  i.  st.rt.  7.  '  Sii-  Nott*  *J. 
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tlie  author's  intention  to  divert  tho  inquirifs  of  hia  ruadere. 
Amidst  tlio  disordcrB  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  tlio  Bar- 
lioriaiiB,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  the  studies  of  philosophers  were  coniined  to  liattn 
versions  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  and  of  Porphyry's  Introduc- 
tion concerning  the  Categoriea,  With  men  who  had  a  relish 
for  such  disquisitionB,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  already 
(juoted  from  PorplijTy  woidd  have  a  tendency  rather  to  excit« 
than  to  damp  curiosity;  and  accordingly,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates  continued 
during  tlie  dark  ages  to  form  a  favourite  subject  ol'  discussion. 
The  opinion  which  was  prevalent  was,  (to  use  the  scholastic 
language  of  tlie  times,)  that  universals  do  not  exist  be/ore 
thin^  nor  after  things,  but  in  things ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  attempt  a  commentarj-  upon  expressions  to  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  he  able  to  annex  very  precise  notions,)  uni- 
versal ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  existence  separable 
from  individual  objects ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  have 
existed  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time  ;  nor  yet  (according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  formed  in  consequence  of  an  examination  and  compari- 
son of  particulars ;  but  these  ideas  or  forms  are  from  eternity 
united  inseparably  witli  that  matter  of  which  tilings  consist ; 
or,  as  the  Aristotelians  sometimes  express  tbemBelves,  the  foniia 
of  things  are  from  eternity  immersed  in  matter.  The  reader 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  these  details,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  observations  wliich  axe 
to  follow,  but  as  they  relate  to  a  controversy  which,  for  many 
ages,  employed  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe,  and 
which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itself,  dceervcs  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  events  which 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind, 

Such   api«yirs   tn   have   been   the   prevailing   opinion   con- 
cerning the   nature  of  imiversals   til!   the   eleventh  century, 
when  a  new  doctrine,  or  (as  some  authors  think)  a  doctrine 
ItoiTowcd  from  the  school  of  Zeno,  was  proposed  by  Roscelinus,' 
>  See  Nol«  II. 
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and  soon  after  very  widely  propagated  over  EuroiK',  by  the 
abilities  and  eloquence  of  one  of  liis  scliolarH,  the  celebrated 
Peter  Abelard.  According  to  these  philosophers,  there  are  no 
existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  general  tenns,  and  the 
objects  of  our  attention  in  all  our  general  speculations  arc  not 
ideas  but  words. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  schoolmen  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  two  sects ;  one  of  which  attached  itself 
to  the  opinions  of  Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  while  the  other 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Of  these  sects,  the 
former  are  known  in  literary  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Nominalists,  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realists. 

As  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  that  niv  own 
opinion  on  this  subject  coincides,  and  as  I  propose  to  deduce 
from  it  some  consequences,  which  ap|)ear  to  me  iini)ortant,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  it  as  clearly  and  precisely  as  I  am  able, 
pursuing,  however,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
guided  by  the  reasonings  of  any  jwrticular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,  which  in 
the  infancy  of  language  were  ])roper  names,  became  gradually 
appellatives,  in  consequence  of  which  extension  of  their  signifi- 
cation, they  would  express,  when  applied  to  individuals,  those 
qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Now  it 
is  evident,  that  with  resjKKit  to  individuals  of  the  sjime  genus, 
there  are  two  classes  of  tniths ;  the  one,  particular  truths  relating 
to  each  individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  properties — the  other,  general 
truths  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  their  common  qualities, 
and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  he  con- 
veniently expressed  by  means  of  general  terms,  so  as  to  form  pro- 
positions, comprehending  under  them  as  many  particular  truths 
as  there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general  terms. 
It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  such 
general  truths  may  Ik)  obtained  ;  either  by  fixing  the  attention 
on  one  individual,  in  such  a  maimer  that  our  re^isoning  may 
involve  no  circumstances  but  those  which  arc  common  to  the 
whole  genus,  or,  (laying  aside  entirely  the  consideration  of 
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tilings,)  liy  meana  of  the  gt'iifnil  Uinns  with  whit^li  likiigiiogu 
Btipplies  lis.  In  (.'ither  of  the8C  cases,  oiir  iDveBtigntioittt  uiiitit 
necesBarily  lead  ua  to  general  L-onclusions.  In  the  first  cam', 
our  attention  lieing  limited  lo  those  circumstanceB  in  which 
the  subject  of  our  reasoning  reserahlea  all  other  individuals  of 
the  eanie  genus,  whatever  we  demonstrate  with  respect  to  this 
subject  must  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the  same  attri- 
butes belong.  In  the  second  case,  the  subject  of  our  reasoning 
heing  expressed  by  a  generic  word,  which  appUos  in  commun 
to  a  number  of  individuals,  the  conclusion  we  form  must  be  as 
extensive  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  tiie  subject  is  in  its 
meaning.  The  former  process  is  analogous  to  tlie  practice  of 
geometers,  who,  in  their  most  general  reasonings,  direct  the 
attention  to  a  particular  diagram  ;  the  latter  U>  that  of  alge- 
braists, who  carry  on  their  investigations  by  means  of  symbols.* 
In  cases  of  this  last  sort,  it  may  frequently  hapjien  from  the 
association  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recall  some  one 
individual  to  which  it  is  applicable,  but  this  is  ao  far  from  being 
necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning,  that  excepting  in 
some  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  uwful  to  check  us  in  the  abuse 
of  general  terms,  it  always  has  a  tendency  more  or  less  to  mis- 
lead us  from  the  truth.  As  tlie  decision  of  a  judge  must 
necessarily  be  impartial,  when  lie  is  oidy  acquainted  «ith  the 
relations  in  which  the  parlies  stand  to  each  other,  and  when 
their  names  arc  supplied  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the 
fictitious  names  of  Titins,  Caiua,  and  Sempronius ;  so,  in  e^'ery 
process  of  reanoning,  the  conclusion  we  form  is  most  likely  to 
be  logically  just,  when  the  attention  is  confined  solely  to 
sigDB,  and  when  the  imagination  does  not  present  to  it  those 


'  Thesa  two  motlioilB  of  obtHinfop 
general  tnilbc  proceed  on  tbc  anmc  priii- 
oi{ika,  and  onj,  in  Cict,  mncU  leas  diffur. 
ant  from  uach  other  than  they  apponr  In 
b«  nt  llret  view.  When  we  cimy  on  h 
{iroceu  oT  gEnetuI  reftHoning,  by  filing 
uur  atlentiim  on  a  }mrtiuular  imliriUiinl 
ofa  gonni,  this  inJividual  ia  lo  be  con- 
sidured  merely  as  n  sign  or  reptHnpnta- 
liro,  nnd  dillcre  from  any  ntlier  sign 


aeiDblancB  U>  iLu  Ihinga  it  denolm, — 
The  straight  linea  which  arc  emplnyed 
in  the  UlUi  book  of  Euclid  to  reiiresent 
laagnitudcB  in  gnnDrfi),  differ  Ironi  the 
algphraicnl  nicprcHioDt  of  tlieso  mngni- 
luile«,  ill  thi)  samo  roupeoli  in  which 
pii:turo  wilting  diffiirs  fruni  arUtmrj 
charactvn. 
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individual  objects  which  may  warp  the  jiKlgiiient  by  casual 
aA80ciatiou8. 

To  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that 
although,  in  our  speculations  concerning  individuals,  it  is  [)os- 
sible  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning,  by  fixing  our  attention 
on  the  objects  themselves,  without  the  use  of  language ;  yet  it 
is  also  in  our  power  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  by  substituting 
for  these  objects  words  or  other  arbitrary  signs.  The  diflerence 
between  the  employment  of  language  in  such  cases,  and  in  our 
speculations  concerning  classes  or  genera,  is, — that  in  the  former 
case  the  use  of  words  is,  in  a  great  measure,  optional ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  essentially  necessary.  This  observation  de- 
serves our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
has  contributed  to  mislead  some  of  the  Realists,  by  giving  rise 
to  an  idea  that  the  use  of  language,  in  thinking  about  univer- 
sal, however  convenient,  is  not  more  necessary  than  in  thinking 
about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carry- 
ing on  general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers considered  as  the  essence  of  an  individuid,  is  notliing 
more  than  the  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resem- 
bles other  individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applieil  to  it.  It  is  the  possession  of 
this  quality  that  entitles  the  individual  to  tlie  generic  ap|)el- 
lation,  and  which,  therefore,  may  Imj  sjiid  to  l)e  essential  to  its 
classification  with  that  particular  genus ;  but  as  all  classifica- 
tions are  to  a  certain  degree  abitrar}',  it  does  not  neceswirily 
follow  that  it  is  more  essential  to  its  existence  as  an  indivi- 
dual, than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accust^nned  to 
regard  as  accidentiil.  In  other  words,  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  modern  philosophy,)  this  (piality  forms  its  nominal, 
but  not  its  real  essence. 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  for  the  satis- 
faction of  such  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  conversant  with 
philosophical  inquiries.  For  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom  this 
disquisition  may  Ixj  new,  I  have  added  the  following  ilhis- 
trations. 
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I  sliaJl  liave  occasion  to  exaniiue,  in  anothtT  jiart  oi'  my  work, 
liow  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  coimnouly  believed,)  that  every  process 
of  reaaouiug  may  Iw  resolved  into  a  series  of  eyllogiams ;  and  to 
point  out  some  limitations  with  winch,  I  apprehend,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  opinion  should  he  received.  As  it  would  lead  me, 
however,  too  far  from  ray  present  sulyect  to  anticipate  any  jiart 
of  the  doctrine  which  I  am  then  to  propose,  I  shall,  in  the  I'ol- 
lowing  remarks,  proceed  on  the  supjiosition  that  the  syllogiBliu 
theory  is  well-founded;  a  supposition  which,  altliongh  not 
Btrictly  agieeaUe  to  truth,  is  yet  sufficiently  accurate  for  tlie 
use  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take,  then,  any  step  of 
one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations ;  for  example,  the  fii-et  step  of 
his  first  projioaitiou,  and  state  it  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. — 
"  All  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  drcle  to  the  cir- 
cimiference,  are  equal  to  one  another."  "  But  A  B  and  C  D 
are  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  cir- 
cumference. Therefore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D." — It  is  perfectly 
raanilcst  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  tliis  conclusion,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  annex  any  particular  no- 
tions to  the  letters  A B  or  CD,  or  that  I  should  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  equality,  or  by  a  circle,  its  centre,  and  its 
ctrcuvi/erence.  Every  person  must  be  satisfied  that  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  implied  in  that  of  the  two  pre- 
mises, whatever  the  particulnr  tilings  may  be  to  which  these 
premises  may  relate.  In  the  following  syllogism,  too: — "All 
men  must  die  ; — Peter  is  a  man ; — therefore  Peter  must  die ;" 
the  evidence  of  the  conclusion  does  not  in  the  least  depend 
on  the  particular  notions  I  annex  to  the  words  man  and  I'ekr; 
hut  would  be  equally  complete  if  we  were  to  substitute,  instead 
of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  insignificant 
characters.  "  All  X's  must  die ; — Z  is  an  X ; — therefore  Z 
must  die  ;" — ^is  a  syllogism  which  forces  the  assent  no  less  than 
the  former.  It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  syllogism  would  I>e 
equally  conclusive  if,  instead  of  the  word  die,  I  were  to  substi- 
tute any  other  verb  that  the  language  contains;  and  that,  in 
order  to  perceii'c  the  jti.stn<'ss  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even 
necessary  that  I  sl:ouUl  understand  Us  meaning. 
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In  general,  it  might  be  easily  shewn  that  all  the  rules  of 
logic,  with  respect  to  syllogisms,  might  be  demonstrated  with- 
out having  recourse  to  anything  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in 
the  same  manner  (and  I  may  add,  on  the  very  same  principles) 
on  which  the  algebraist  demonstrates,  by  means  of  these  letters, 
the  various  rules  for  transposing  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  assent  we  give 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  does  not  result  from  any  exa- 
mination of  the  notions  expressed  by  the  different  propositions 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  is  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  relations  in  which  the  words  stand  to  each  other.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  every  syllogism  the  inference  is  only  a  parti- 
cular instance  of  the  general  axiom,  tliat  wliatever  is  true  uni- 
versaUy  of  any  sign,  must  also  be  true  of  every  individual  which 
that  sign  can  be  employed  to  express.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  every  process  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of 
syllogisms,  it  follows  that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furnishes 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  anything  corresponding  to  general 
terms,  distinct  from  the  individuals  to  which  these  terms  are 
applicable. 

These  remarks,  I  am  very  sensible,  do  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  subject,  for  there  are  various  modes  of  reasoning  to  which 
the  syllogistic  theory  does  not  apply.  But  in  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
evidence  of  our  conclusions  appears  immediately  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  words  in  which  the  premises  are  expressed, 
without  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  denote.  The 
imperfect  account  which  is  given  of  deductive  evidence,  in  the 
received  systems  of  logic,  makes  it  impossible  for  me,  in  this 
place,  to  prosecute  the  subject  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  language  as  an 
instrument  of  reasoning,  I  can  easily  foresee  a  variety  of  objec- 
tions which  may  occur  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish.  But,  without  enttTing  into  a  particular 
examination  of  these  objections,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rise  from  con- 
founding reasoning  or  deduction,  pro|)erly  so  callefl,  with  ciPrtain 
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other  iiitelleutusl  proeesses  wliich  it  i«  necfssarv  for  uh  Ui  em- 
ploy  in  the  investigation  of  tnitli.  That  it  is  Crequently  of 
essential  impoi-tance  to  us,  in  onr  sjjeculations,  to  withdraw  our 
fitteutioD  from  words,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  things  they  denote, 
I  am  vfiy  ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I  assert  is,  that  in 
BO  far  as  oiir  speculations  consist  of  that  jiroceBs  of  the  mind 
wiiich  is  properly  called  reasoning,  they  may  he  carried  on  by 
words  alone ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  every 
process  of  reajioning  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical 
operation.  What  I  mean  hy  "  the  other  intellectual  processes 
distinct  from  reasoning,  wliicli  it  is  necessary  for  us  sometimes 
to  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth,"  will,  I  hope,  appear 
cleai'ly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  investigations,  it  is  well  known  tliat  the 
pi'actical  application  of  a  general  expression,  is  frequently 
limited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hypothesis  involves,  and 
Uiat  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
some  mathematicians  of  the  first  eminence  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  most  paradoxical  and  absunl  conclusions.  Without 
this  cautious  exercise  of  the  judgment,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  algebraical  language,  no  dexterity  in  tlie  use  of  the  calculus 
will  he  sufficient  t«  preserve  us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra, 
therefore,  there  is  an  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  per- 
fectly distinct  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  and  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  conducting  us  to  the  truth. 

In  geometry  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  same  paradoxical 
conclusions  as  in  algebra,  because  the  diagrams  to  which  our 
attention  is  directetl,  serve  as  a  continual  check  on  our  reason- 
ing powers.  These  diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  senses,  a 
variety  of  relations  among  the  quantities  under  con.sideratiou, 
which  tlie  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  express,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  effort  of  the 
judgment  distinct  from  a  process  of  reasoning.  As  every 
geumetrioal  investigation,  however,  may  be  expressed  alge- 
braically, it  is  manifest  that  in  geometry,  as  well  as  in 
algebra,  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  dis- 
tinct from  the  logical  process,  although  in  the  former  science 
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it  is  rendered  so  easy  by  the  use  of  diagrams  as  to  escape  our 
attention. 

The  same  source  of  error  and  of  absurdity  which  exists  in 
algebra,  is  to  be  found  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Abstracting  entirely  from  the  ambiguity 
of  language,  and  supposing  also  our  reasonings  to  be  logically 
accurate,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  us,  from  time  to  time, 
in  all  our  speculations,  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  words,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  particular  examples  or  illustrations,  in  order 
to  correct  and  to  limit  our  general  conclusions.  To  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  a  number  of  the  speculative 
absurdities  which  are  cuiTcnt  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  easily  traced. 

Besides,  however,  this  source  of  error,  which  is  in  some 
degree  common  to  all  the  sciences,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
others  from  which  mathematics  are  entirely  exempted,  and 
which  perpetually  tend  to  lead  us  astray  in  our  philosophical 
inquiries.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  that  ambiguity  in 
the  signification  of  words,  which  renders  it  so  difiicult  to  avoid 
employing  the  same  expressions  in  different  senses,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  process  of  reasoning.  This  source  of  mis- 
take, indeed,  is  apt  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  affect  our 
conclusions  in  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the 
different  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  but,  if  we  except 
mathematics,  there  is  no  science  whatever  in  which  it  has  not 
a  very  sensible  influence.  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with 
perfect  safety  through  the  longest  investigations,  without  carry- 
ing our  attention  beyond  the  signs,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last 
result  But  in  the  other  sciences,  excepting  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms  by  accurate 
definitions,  and  have  rendered  the  use  of  these  terms  perfectly 
familiar  to  us  by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can 
proceed  in  this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up  during  the  whole  of  our 
investigations,  a  scrupulous  and  constant  attention  to  the  signi- 
fication of  our  expressions ;  and  in  most  cases,  this  caution  in 
the  use  of  words  is  a  much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind 
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tban  the  logical  procesa.  But  still  tliis  fiimishes  no  esceprion 
to  the  general  doctrine  already  delivered ;  for  the  attention  we 
find  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  import  of  our  words,  arises  only 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  ha« 
no  essential  connexion  with  that  process  of  the  mind  which  ib 
properly  called  reasoning,  and  which  consists  in  the  inference 
of  B  conclusion  from  premises.  In  all  the  sciences,  this  process 
of  the  mind  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation ; 
or,  in  other  words,  (when  the  meaning  of  our  expresdona  is 
once  fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carried  on  entirely  by  the 
use  of  signs,  without  attending  during  the  time  of  the  process 
to  the  thing  signified. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  lead, 
appears  to  me  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  with  respect  to 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general  tenns ; 
for,  if  it  be  granted  that  words,  even  when  employed  without 
any  reference  to  their  particular  signification,  form  an  instru- 
ment of  tiioiight  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  the 
only  shadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  common  doctrine  on 
the  subject,  (I  mean  tltat  which  is  founded  on  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  tliis  process  of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothesis,) 
falls  to  the  ground.'  Nothing  less,  surely,  than  a  coni-ictiou  of 
this  impossibility,  could  have  so  long  reconciled  philosophers 
to   an   hypothesis   unsupported  by  any  direct   evidence,  and 


'  [This  ai^ument  sgiiinst  the 
nf  univcnutlfl,  foiindei!  on  tli«  ioutilit^f 
or«ucii  I  suppoidlion  in  cxplainiuB  lite 
inlellectoal  opentiona,  wag  considered 
b^  the  Kominnlists  of  Ihe  twelfth  cen- 
tury US  the  strength  of  iheir  enuae.  Tlie 
force  of  the  aT^ment,  hovever,  was 
much  weakened  by  the  maDnor  in  which 
thej  stated  it ;  for,  inBtead  of  consider- 
ing it  na  a  comptetD  refalntton  of  the 
hypotlieiii!  of  the  Kealists,  {which  hnd 
nothing  to  snppnrt  it  but  the  ezplitna- 
tion  it  was  supposed  to  afford  of  some 
phenomena  hclicved  lo  he  olhcnriBc  in- 
oxplicable,)  they  attempted  to  deuon- 
iilmte  thnt  universala  had  un  existence. 


from  the  general  axiom  that  naturs  doea 
nothing  iu  vnin  ;  or,  ai  thej  Eipresiied 
IhemBeliee,  "  Entia  non  aunt  multipll- 
conda  pneler  necesiitalem."  "  C'Stmt 
Bontenir  une  bonne  thpse,"  say*  Con- 
dillnc,  "  pat  line  assni  mauTaiae  raiaon  ; 
car  a'6tait  conrcnir  que  cea  r^Iilfs 
ctoient  posaibleB,  ct  qne  pour  lea  faire 
exiBter,  il  ne  falloit  qne  lear  troUTcr 
qnelqu«  ittilil6.  Copendant  ce  principe 
etoit  appole  It  S/itnir  da  Nominavr." 
— Condillac,  Gmr*  d^&'tadf,  torn.  ir. 
p.  88. 

The  nrgiinicnt  is  belter  staled  by 
LcibnitE,  vol.  iv.  p  eo,  Ed.Dutens.  Oe- 
neratUaiiir>«rfg«la«ii,be.  SeeNotel.] 
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uckiiuwltilgeO  even  by  iU  waniicKt  ddemlL-cs  tu  iiivylvi.'  much 
tiifliciilty  ttud  myetery. 

It  does  not  tall  witliiii  luy  plan  to  enter,  in  tliis  [wrt  wt'  my 
work,  into  a  jKirticnliir  eonsidtration  of  tlie  practical  coiwc- 
qufUct'B  wliich  follow  from  tho  foregoing  doctrine.  I  cannot, 
liowcver,  help  remarking  the  iniportunev  of  cidtivatiiig,  on  the 
one  liaud,  a  talent  for  ready  and  various  illustration ;  and,  on 
tiie  other,  a  habit  of  reasoning  by  means  of  general  ttirms, 
The  former  talent  in  necessary,  not  only  for  correcting  and 
limiting  our  general  conclusions,  but  for  enabling  lis  to  ajtply 
our  knowledge,  when  occasion  ret^uircs,  to  its  real  practical  usi\ 
The  latter  wrves  the  double  purposi-  of  preventing  our  atten- 
tion from  Ijt'ing  distracted  during  the  course  of  our  reasonings, 
by  ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the  [loiiit  in  (jucKtion ;  and  of 
diverting  the  attention  from  those  conceptions  of  jtarticulnr 
objects  and  jwrticular  events  which  might  disturb  the  judg- 
ment, by  the  idi^ns  and  feelings  which  are  apt  to  lie  associated 
with  thi'm,  in  consequence  of  our  own  casual  experience. 

This  last  observation  points  out  to  us,  also,  one  principal 
foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  object  is  not  so 
much  to  inform  and  to  Btitisfy  the  understandings  of  hi« 
hearers,  as  to  force  their  immediate  assent,  it  is  frequently  of 
use  to  him  to  clothe  his  reasonings  in  that  specific  and  ligiu'a- 
tjve  langnage,  which  may  cither  awaken  in  their  minds  asso- 
ciations favourable  to  his  purpose,  or  may  divert  their  attention 
from  a  logical  exaraination  of  his  argument  A  process  of 
reasoning  so  expressed,  affords  at  one*;  an  exercise  to  tho  judg- 
ment, to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  ])assione ;  and  is  apt,  even 
when  loose  and  inconwquential,  to  impose  on  tho  best  under- 
stuutlings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  whicli  have  been  made, 
that  the  perfection  of  pliilosophical  language,  considered  either 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  nuKlimu  of  communication 
with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of  expresaons,  which,  from 
their  generality,  have  no  tendency  In  awaken  the  [Hiwers  of 
conception  and  imagination  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  consists  in 
its  approacbingj  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  Algebra.  And  hence  tiie  effects  which  long  lialiits  of 
philosopliica!  speculation  have  in  weakening,  by  (lieuBe,  those 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  necessary  for  the  exertions  of 
the  poet  and  the  oratwr,  and  of  gradually  forming  a  stj-le  of 
composition,  which  they  who  read  merely  for  amusement,  are 
apt  to  censure  for  a  want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament.' 


BECT,  HI. — REHAUKS  ON  THE    OPINIONS  OF  SOME  MODERN    PRILO- 
SOPHERB  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  FOREGOING  SECTION. 

After  the  death  of  Alielard,  through  whose  ahilities  and 
eloquence  the  sect  of  Nominalists  had  enjoyed,  for  a  few  years, 
a  very  splendid  triumph,  the  system  of  the  Eealists  began  to 
revive ;  and  it  was  soon  so  completely  re-established  in  the 
schools,  as  to  jirevail,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  till  the  four- 
teentli  century.  What  the  circumstances  were  which  led 
philosophers  to  abandon  a  doctrine,  which  seems  so  strongly  to 
recommend  itself  by  its  simplicity,  it  is  not  verj'  easy  to  con- 
ceive. Probably  the  heretical  opinions  which  had  subjected 
both  At>elard  and  Roscelinus  to  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
might  create  a  prejudice  also  against  their  philosophical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  probably,  too,  the  manner  in  which  these  principles 
were  stated  and  defended,  was  not  the  clearest,  nor  the  most 
satisfactory.*  The  principal  cause,  however,  I  am  disjiosed  to 
think,  of  the  decline  of  the  sect  of  Nominalists,  was  their  want 
of  some  palpable  example,  by  means  of  which  they  might  illus- 
trate their  doctrine.     It  is  by  the  use  wluch  algebraists  make 

■  ["  Laoguage,  tiko  tigLt,  ia  a  me- 
dium ;  nnd  the  true  pliilosophicnl  style, 
like  light  from  a  tiurth  wiuiloiv,  exhi- 
bits objects  ckarlj  ami  distinctly  with- 
uut  Boliciting  atteiitimi  to  itself.  Ia 
iiaintiag  sulgects  of  HmiitKinicnt  indeeil, 
lauguiigA  mny  gild 


irith  the  djcs  of  fane}';  but 
whoro  infurmiktioD  ia  of  mora  importance 
than  entertainment,  though  70"  oancot 
ihrow  too  ulrmig  a  light,  you  should 
oarefully  avoid  a  eolourtd  one.  The 
style  uf  lome  wrilen  reaemblea  a  Inight 


light  pinceil  lietneeu  the  eye,  and  tbe 
thing  to  be  looked  at.  The  light  ahoWB 
Itself,  and  hides  the  ulject." — Qilinu. 
Tbiii  paseugu  I  have  transcribed  frtiat 
one  of  (he  numerous  publioatinns  of  the 
ingenious  author,  hut  I  have  negleuted 
to  murk  the  title  of  the  volume] 

*  The  great  aipiment  vhiuli  llie 
Nominnliata  employed  nguinat  the  ex. 
islcnce  of  nniversul*  w«b:  — "  Enlia 
B0»  mill  mnltiplieandn  jirieler  neeetti- 
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of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations, 
tliat  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been  most  successful  in  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought ;  and 
as,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebraical  art  was  entirely  un- 
known, Boscelinus  and  Abelard  must  liave  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  conveying  their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlo- 
cutions, and  must  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  stating 
it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves;  a  consideration 
which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  slow  progress  which  this  doctrine 
made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  more  striking  light,  the 
genius  of  those  men  whose  sagacity  led  them,  under  so  great 
disadvantages,  to  approach  to  a  conclusion  so  just  and  philo- 
sophical in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  sect  seems  to  have  been 
almost  completely  extinct,  their  doctrine  being  equally  repro- 
bated by  the  two  great  parties  which  then  di\dded  the  schools, 
the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  These, 
although  they  diflfered  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  universals,  and  opi)osed  each  other's  opinions  with  much 
asperity,  yet  united  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Nomina- 
lists, not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  leading  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  At  last,  William  Occam,  a  native  of  England, 
and  a  scholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  ancient  controversy, 
and  with  equal  ability  and  success  vindicated  the  long- aban- 
doned philosophy  of  Roscelinus.  From  this  time  the  di8i)ute 
was  carried  on  with  greiit  warmth  in  the  universities  of  France, 
of  Germany,  and  of  England ;  more  particularly  in  the  two 
former  countries,  where  the  sovereigns  were  led,  by  some  poli- 
tical views,  to  interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  contest,  and 
even  to  employ  the  civil  power  in  supporting  their  favourite 
opinions.  The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Pope,^  Occam  luul 
given  to  1dm  by  his  writings,  sided  with  the  Nominalists. 
Ijewis  the  Eleventh  of  Franco,  on  tljc  other  hand,  attached 

*  Occam,  wc  arc*  toUl,  was  act^uHtoiii'Ml       t(Mi(lii.s  ^Imlio,  ot  opj<»  tc  (lofcrKlain  ca- 
lo  say  to  the  Eniponir  : — "  Tii  mo  <1m-       larno." — liruckcr,  v(»l.  iii.  p.  H\S. 
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liiinself  to  the  Realists,  and  mudo  tlieir  antagonibtu  the  oljjet;t» 
of  11  cruel  i)er sedition.' 

The  ProteBtant  Refommtion,  at  length,  involved  men  of 
learning  in  iliscuseions  of  a  more  interesting  nature ;  but  even 
the  zeal  of  theological  controversy  could  hardly  exceed  that 
■with  wliich  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  had  for  some  tinw 
before  maintained  their  resjiective  docti-ines.  "  Clamores  pri- 
niiim  ad  ravim,"  says  an  author  who  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness of  these  literary  disputes,  "  liinc  improbitas,  sannie, 
Toinffi,  convitia,  dum  lucttintur,  et  uterquc  alterum  tentat  pro- 
etemeic :  consumtiB  verbis  venitnr  ad  pugnos,  ad  veram  lectam 
ex  ficta  et  simiilata.  Quin  etiam,  quie  contiugunt  in  paliestra, 
illic  noD  desunt,  colaphi,  alapi^,  consputio,  calces,  morsus,  etiam 
qua;  jam  supra  leges  palrestrse,  fustes,  ferriun,  faucii  multi, 
nonnunquam  occisi."^  That  tliis  account  is  not  exaggerated, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  no  less  an  author  than  Erasmus,  who 
mentions  it  as  a  common  occurrence : — "Eos  usque  ad  pal- 
lorera,  usque  ad  convitia,  usque  ad  sputa,  nonnunquam  et 
usque  ad  pugnos  inncem  digladJari,  alios  ut  Nominalcs,  alios 
ut  Reales,  loqni."^ 

The  dispute  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  relate,  al- 
though for  some  time  after  the  Reformation  interrupted  hy 
theological  disfiuiaitionB,  has  been  since  occasionally  revived  by 
different  writers ;  and,  singidar  as  it  may  apjxjar,  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  Nominalists  and  Realists  exist  no  longer ; 
but  the  point  in  dispute  between  these  two  celebrated  sects 
coincides  precisely  with  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  in 
our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautjftil 
speculations  of  modern  philosophy. 


'  Hoahi^ini's  EedoiiaftiBul  Jiatori/, 

'  LudoTVcns  Vive*. 

'  The  N'oDii  noli  eta  procured  llic  ilcalb 
i>t  Jobn  Hnaa,  wLo  wag  a  liealiiit ;  and 
in  Ibrir Utter  to  Lewis,  Kingof  France, 
do  not  pretend  lo  danj  Ihat  he  fell  a 
viiitim  lo  the  reaonlment  of  (heir  sei  I. 
The  Realists,  on  the  other   hand,   ob- 


luined  in  the  year  I4T9,  the  conJeniiin- 
(ion  of  John  dc  WcMdio,  nho  was  nl- 
(ached  to  the  party  of  the  NonunaliiilB. 
These  contendini;  seets  CHrriefl  tireir 
ftiry  so  fiir  m  to  ohBre^  cnch  iilher  wiih 
■Mho  sin  agaiust  the  Holy  Ghnsl." — 
Mwherni'a  E^tnintllad  Hittori/, 
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Of  the  advocates  wlio  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalists,  siuce  the  revival  of  letters,  the  most  distiDguished 
are  Hohlvcs,  Berkeley,  aiid  Hume.  The  first  has,  in  VBrioud 
parts  of  his  works,  reprohated  the  h^intheeis  of  the  Beulifto ; 
and  has  stated  the  opinions  of  their  antagoiuAtK  with  that  iicutc- 
De&a,  aunplicity,  and  imxuidon  which  distioguish  all  hi<  writiogiL' 
The  second,  considering  (and,  in  my  opinion,  justly)  the  iloc- 
trinea  of  tlie  aneients  concerning  iiniverBala,  in  support  of  wliich 
MO  much  ingenuity  had  been  employed  by  tlie  Realists,  as  the 
great  sQiircc  of  myetfry  and  error  in  the  abstract  Bcieuces,  was 
Bt  pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by  some  very  ingenious 
and  orit^ual  B]>ecultttionB  of  his  own.  Mr.  Hume's"  view  of  the 
subject,  as  he  himself  ackiiowletlgcs,  does  not  difler  materially 
from  that  of  Berkeley ;  whom,  by  the  way,  ho  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  ho  was  only  an 
expositor  and  defender,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Boscelinus 


'  "  The  anivonalitj  of  one  nuiiu  Ii> 
aiuij  ihinga,  lioth  Lmh  tUe  rausc  that 
men  think  (lie  tilings  Ihomulvee  uv 
uiuremtl ;  and  to  Mnonil/  coeleiid,  tbnt 
besiijea  feun  aad  Jobn,  and  all  Ihe  rent 
uf  the  nipu  lluit  itrc,  hivn  brea,  or  «1id1I 
b«,  ID  Ihe  world,  thnre  U  jri  •nmelliing 
sbe  that  vc  coll  Man,  via.,  Man  in  gone- 
rs ;  decviviag  UisniBelveB,  b;  taking  Ibe 
luUTinal,  or  genural  appullatiuii,  fur  (lie 
thin);  h  Hgnifieth :  For  if  one  nhould 
dciira  the  psintcr  to  nuke  him  the  pia- 
liue  of  a  maa,  which  ia  aa  mnuh  aa  (o 
■aj,  of  a  man  in  general ;  ho  niBancth 
no  more,  hut  thai  Ibc  painter  (hontd 
dinoaa  vhat  man  be  pleaselh  tw  diaw, 
vfaich  roust  needs  be  aoroe  of  ihom  that 
are,  or  have  hocn,  or  way  be ;  none  of 
which  are  on  iTenal.  But  vben  hn  would 
hava  him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the 
king,  or  any  particuhu'  pcrwio,  he  limit- 
elh  the  painter  to  that  one  iK'num  lip 
rhniiHth.  It  ia  plain,  therefore,  that 
ihora  is  nothing  nnivnraal  hut  uatnea ; 
which  are  Ihorsfbre  called  indefinite,  bc- 
canae  ws  limit  lh«u  not  ourselrat,  hut 
lean  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer; 


whi'reiu  a  aiaguhu'  naiua  ia  lioiiled  auil 
rralriuned  la  one  of  the  many  thingi  It 
■iiniiHelb ;  ■■  when  we  lay,  thia  man, 
pointing  to  biro,  or  ipriag  him  bis  pm- 
pvr  name,  or  hy  gome  audi  olhrr  way." 
— Hohbcs's  T'iiiot,  chap,  v,  f  6. 

'  "  A  nry  material  quralion  baa  been 
alartnl  concerning  aliatract  or  ginenl 
iilras, — Wlielher  Ihfy  be  guueral  or  par- 
ticular in  tlie  mind'oronooplion  of  them  1 
A  great  philoeopher  hoa  dinputiid  tlie 
ruceived  opinion  in  this  particular  ;  and 
has  aaierted  that  all  genoral  ideas  are 
nothing  but  particular  ones  anneiod  to 
a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  mora 
eilenaire  aignification,  and  makes  llietu 
recall,  upon  occasion,  other  indiviclnaU 
which  are  siiniUr  to  them.  As  I  look 
upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  discoverirs  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of 
lotlfrs,  1  shall  here  endiiaTonr  to  rna- 
firm  it  hy  some  arguments,  which  I  hop* 
will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  contra- 
nny.'—TVeatite  of  Ilumni  S"t»n, 
book  i.  part  i,  ted.  T. 
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and  Abelai-d,  has  been  familiarly  known  iii  all  the  universUifs 
of  Europe.* 

Notwithstantling,  however,  the  great  merit  of  tliose  writeia 
in  defending  and  illustrating  the  Bj-etem  of  the  Nominalists, 
none  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portant coDBequencea  to  which  it  leads.  Tlic  Abb^  de  Condillac 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  (if  we  except,  jwrhaps,  Leibnitz)  who 
perceived  that,  if  this  system  be  true,  a  talent  for  reasoning 
must  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  a  skilfu]  use  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  thouglit.  The  most  \'aluable  of  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  contained  in  a  treatise  De  I'AH  de  Penser, 
which  forms  Uie  fourth  volume  of  his  Cours  dEtude. 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Philosophy  o/Iihetort'c,  has  founded, 
on  tlie  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  a  very  curious  and 
interestiug  speculation,  of  which  I  aliall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doctrines  of  these  writers  afford, 
of  the  process  of  the  mind  iu  gcnerul  reasoning,  is  so  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  my  api>rt'hcnaion,  so  satisfactorj',  that  I 
own  it  is  with  some  degree  of  eurjmse  I  have  read  the  attempts 
which  have  lately  l>een  made  to  revive  the  system  of  the  Real- 
ists. One  of  the  ablest  of  these  attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price ;  who, 
in  hie  very  valuable  Treatise  on  Morals,  has  not  only  employed 
his  ingenuity  in  support  of  some  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic 
school,  but  has  even  gone  so  i'ar  as  to  follow  Plato's  example, 
in  connecting  this  si>cculation  about  universids  with  the  sublime 
questions  of  natural  theology.  The  observations  wliicb  he  has 
offered  in  support  of  these  opinions  I  have  repeatedly  [wrusetl 
with  tdl  the  attention  in  my  power,  but  without  Iwing  able  to 


'  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himself 
a  partisBn  oTtliia  aect,  in  a  diaserlatjon, 
Da  iSUb  Philoi(^i«o  Morn  NaoUi. 
Thin  NumlinB  pubtuiheil  a  book  atPanna 
in  the  year  1563,  entitled,  De  Verit 
PrtTieipiit  et  vera  Jtati'imt  PhUato- 
jihandi,  at  wbtch  he  opposed  sev«nil  i>( 
Ibe  doctrinea  of  Arietolle,  partii^uUrly 
his  nrinion  mnccining  niiivcfsnU.    An 


edition  of  Ihin  uork,  icitb  n  Prebcc  aud 
Nutes,  was  pollished  hy  Lvibnitx,  at 
Franktbrt,  in  tie  jear  1670.  '\1a  Prc- 
faco  DQil  liotuB  ore  to  be  fuund  in  iha 
fourtJi  voliimo  ill'  bis  vorks,  by  Uuteiia. 
(Geneva,  1TG8.)  Ibavc  innerlnl  a  sbort 
extract  from  Ihc  fonuur,  in  Note  I,  ai 
the  rnd  of  (lie  rolnnio 
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enter  into  his  views,  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  his  meaning. 
Indeed,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no 
slight  presumption  against  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds, 
when  I  observe  that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  most  occasions, 
for  precision  of  ideas  and  for  perspicuity  of  style,  never  fails  to 
lose  himself  in  obscurity  and  mystery  when  he  enters  on  these 
disquisitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  universals, 
are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiesces  in  some  of  Dr.  Beid's 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  ideal  theory  of  perception. 
That  there  are  in  the  mind,  images  or  resemblances  of  things 
external,  he  grants  to  be  impossible;  but  still  he  seems  to 
suppose  that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  something 
immediately  present  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  object  of  its 
attention.  "Wlien  abstract  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not," 
says  he,  "  the  very  object  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When 
millions  of  intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle 
of  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  same 
object  in  view  ?  Is  this  object  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an 
image,  or  kind  of  shadow  ?  These  inquiries,"  he  adds,  "  carry 
our  thoughts  high."^ 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  so  puzzling  to  this  in- 
genious writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  In  tlie 
case  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and  Memory,  it  has  been 


*  Tbe  whulc  (Mutsagc  is  as  follows : — 
"  Tbe  word  idea  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  immediate  object  of  tbe  mind 
iu  tbinking,  considered  as  something  in 
tbe  mind,  wliicb  represents  tbe  real  ob- 
ject, but  is  different  from  it.  Tbis  sense 
of  an  idea  is  derived  from  tbe  notion, 
that  wben  we  tbink  of  any  cxteruul 
existence,  tbcro  is  something  imme- 
diately present  to  tbe  mind,  which  it 
contemplates  distinct  from  the  object 
itself,  that,  being  at  a  distance.  Hut 
what  is  tbis  ?  It  is  bad  language  to 
call  it  an  image  in  the  mind  of  tbe  ob- 
ject. Shall  we  say  then,  that  there  is 
indeed  no  such  thing?    But  wouM  not 


this  be  the  same  as  to  say  that,  when 
tbe  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and 
examining  any  object,  which  is  either 
not  present  to  it,  or  does  not  exist,  it  is 
employed  iu  viewing  and  examining 
nothing,  uud  therefore  does  not  then 
think  at  all  ?  Wben  abstract  truth  is 
contemplated,  is  not  the  very  object 
itself  present  to  the  mind?  When 
millions  of  intellects  contemplate  the 
equality  of  every  angle  in  a  semicircle 
to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the 
same  object  in  view?  Is  this  object 
nothing?  Or  is  it  only  an  imago  or 
kind  of  shadow?  These  in([iiiric8  carry 
our  thoughts  high." 
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already  fully  Bhowiij  that  we  have  no  reason  to  Ix-licve  the 
existence  of  anything  in  the  mind  dinihivi  from  the  miud 
itseli";  and  that,  eveii  upon  tlie  suppositiou  that  the  fuct  were 
otherwise,  our  intellectual  operations  would  be  juat  as  inex- 
plicable as  they  are  at  present.  Why,  then,  should  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  our  general  speculations,  there  must  exist  in  the 
mind  some  object  of  its  thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  ohject,  even  when 
the  mind  is  employed  about  individuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged  that,  although,  in  such  cases, 
there  should  be  no  object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  there  must 
exist  something  or  other  to  which  its  attention  is  directed.  To 
tliis  difficulty  I  luive  no  answer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the 
fact  wliich  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  jiossibly  speculate  about 
classes  of  objects, — the  one,  by  means  of  a  word  or  generic 
term, — ^the  otlier,  by  means  of  one  imrticidar  iudiiidual  of  the 
class  wliich  we  consider  as  the  rcpresentjitive  of  the  rest ;  and 
that  these  two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  speculationii 
are  at  bottom  so  much  the  same,  as  to  authorize  us  to  lay  down 
as  a  principle,  tliat,  without  the  use  of  signs,  all  our  thoughlji 
must  have  related  to  individuals.  When  we  reason,  therefore, 
concerning  classes  or  genera,  the  objects  of  our  attention  are 
merely  agon ;  or  if,  in  any  instance,  the  generic  word  should 
recall  some  individual,  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  the  consequence  of  an  accidental  association,  which  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  disturb  than  to  assist  us  in  our  reasoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  liave  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to 
have  so  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been  capable  of  reasoning 
concerning  classes  of  objects  without  the  use  of  signs,  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not  such  a  being.  And, 
indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  necessarily 
follow  that  there  exists  anything  in  a  genus  distinct  from 
the  individuals  of  wliich  it  is  comjmsed ;  for  we  know  that 
the  jiower  which  we  have  of  thinking  of  particular  objects 
without  the  mcdiiuu  of  signs,  docs  not  in  the  least  de^tend 
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on  their  existence  or  non-existence  at  the  moment  we  think 
of  them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  speculating  about  possibilities.  It  is 
of  more  consequence  to  remark  the  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  our  actual  constitution,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
appear  to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable ;  inasmuch  as  it 
fits  mankind  for  an  easy  interchange  of  their  intellectual 
acquisitions,  by  imposing  on  them  the  necessity  of  employing, 
in  their  solitary  speculations,  the  same  instrument  of  thou^t, 
which  forms  the  established  medium  of  their  communications 
with  each  other. 

In  the  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  con- 
troversy  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  about  the 
existence  of  universals,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  an  inter- 
mediate sect  called  Conceptualists,  whose  distinguishing  tenet 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming 
general  conceptions.^  From  the  indistinctness  and  inaccuracy 
of  their  language  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  their  opinion  on  the  point  in 
question ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
amounted  to  the  two  following  propositions:  first,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any  essences  or  uni- 
versal ideas  corresponding  to  general  terms;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  reasoning  concerning  genera, 
or  classes  of  individuals,  toitkont  the  mediation  of  language. 


>  "  NominaleB,  deterta  panio  Abelardi 
hjpothesi,  univenalia  in  notionibuB  at- 
que  coneepttbui  montiB  ex  rebus  singu- 
laribus  abstractione  formatis  consistere 
•tatuebant,  node  Conceptnales  dicti 
•nnt." — Brnoker,  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  908.  Lips. 
1766. 

"  Nominalium  tree  erant  familiae. 
Aliqni,  nt  RocelinuB,  universalia  meras 
esie  voces  docuenmt.  Ab'i  itenim  in 
solo  intellectu  posuenint,  atque  meros 
anixni  eone^us  esse  autumarunt,  quos 
Conceptnales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a  nomi- 


nalibus  distingunnt,  quanquani  alii  etiam 
confundant.  Alii  fuenmt,  qui  univer- 
salia qua^Hivenint,  non  tarn  in  vocibus, 
quam  in  sermonibus  integris,  quod  Job. 
Sarisbericnsis  adscribit  Pet.  Abelardo; 
quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  niibi  non  satis 
liquet." — Morhofii  piolyhistor,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  g  2. 

I  bave  taken  no  notice  of  tbe  last 
class  of  Nominalists  bere  mentioned, 
as  I  find  myself  unable  to  comprcbend 
tbeir  doctrine. 
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Indeed,  1  cannot  tliink  of  any  otlier  IijiKitliesiH  which  it  ib 
posaihle  to  form  on  the  subject,  distinct  from  tliosc  of  the  two 
celebrated  sects  akeady  mentioned,  Jn  denying  the  existence 
of  universals,  we  know  tliat  the  Cnnceptualists  agreed  with 
tlie  NominalifitB.  In  what,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  they 
differed  from  them,  but  about  the  necessity  of  language 
ns  an  instrument  of  thought  in  carrj-ing  on  our  general 
speculations  ? 

With  this  sect  of  Conceptual  iste,  Dr.  Eeid  is  disposed  to 
rank  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  60  far  as  to  think,  (liat 
if  Locke  hail  any  decided  opinion  on  the  point  in  dispute,  it 
did  not  differ  materially  from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  two  general  propositions  which  I  liave  just  now 
stated.  The  apparent  inconsistencies  which  occur  in  that  pai-t 
of  bis  Essay  in  which  the  question  is  discussed,  have  led  subse- 
quent authors  to  rei>reseut  his  sentiments  in  different  lights ; 
but  as  these  inconsistencies  plainly  shew  tliat  he  was  neither 
satisfied  witli  the  system  of  the  Realists,  nor  witli  that  of  the 
Nominalists,  they  aj)pc'ar  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  he  leaned 
to  the  intermediate  hypothesis  already  mentioned,  notwith- 
standing tiie  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in  which  lie 
has  expressed  it.* 

May  I  take  the  lihert)'  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Rcid's  own 
opinion  seems  to  me  also  to  coincide  nearly  mth  that  of  the 
Conceptnalists ;  or  at  least  to  coincide  with  the  two  proposi- 
tions which  I  have  already  supposed  to  contain  a  summary  of 
their  doctrine  ?  The  absurdity  of  the  ancient  opinion  concern- 
ing universals,  as  maintained  Iwth  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he 
has  exix)sed  by  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  arguments,  not 
to  mention  that  by  his  own  very  original  and  importajit  specu- 
lations concerning  the  ideal  theorj',  be  has  completely  destroyed 
that  natural  prejudice  from  which  the  whole  system  of  uni- 
versal ideas  gradually  took  rise.  If,  even  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any 
object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself, 
we  are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philo- 
'  Sep  Note  K. 
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sophers  have  involved  themselves,  by  attempting  to  explain,  in 
consistency  with  that  ancient  hypothesis,  the  process  of  the 
mind  in  its  general  speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear,  from  Dr.  Reid's  criti- 
cisms on  Berkeley  and  Hiune,  that  his  opinion  does  not  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  Nominalists ;  and  that  the  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  reasoning  concerning  classes  of  objects, 
appears  to  him  to  imply  some  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken  in  the  systems  of  these  philosophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  candour  of  this  ex- 
cellent author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that  in  stating  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  universals,  he  has  not  expressed  him- 
self in  a  manner  so  completely  satisfactory  to  my  mind  as  on 
most  other  occasions.  That  language  is  not  an  essential  instru- 
ment of  thought  in  our  general  reasonings,  he  has  nowhere 
positively  asserted.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  has  not  affirmed 
the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with 
the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude  that  this  is  his  real  opinion  on  the  subject. 
His  silence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
the  only  point  about  which  there  can  l^e  any  reasonable  contro- 
versy among  those  who  allow  his  refutation  of  the  ideal  hyjKx- 
thesis  to  be  satisfactory.  In  consequence  of  that  refutation, 
the  whole  dispute  between  the  Realists  and  the  ConceptuaUsts 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground ;  but  the  dispute  between  the  Con- 
ceptuaUsts and  the  Nominalists  (which  involves  the  great 
question  concerning  the  use  of  signs  in  general  speculation) 
remains  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

In  order  to  justify  his  own  expressions  concerning  universals, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr. 
Reid  is  at  pains  to  illustrate  a  distinction  between  conception 
and  imagination,  which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  philosophers.  "  An  universal,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
an  object  of  any  external  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  bo 
imagined,  but  it  may  be  distinctly  conceived.  When  Mr. 
Pope  says,  *  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  I  conceive 
his  meaning  distinctly,  although  I  neither  imagine  a  black  or 
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ft  white,  a  erookecl  or  a  straight  man.  I  can  conceive  a  thing 
that  is  imiKjasible,  but  I  cannot  disttuctly  imagine  a  thing  that 
is  impossible.  I  can  conceive  a  propoeition  or  a  demoDstration, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  either.  I  can  conceive  umlcratanding 
and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of  the  mind  ;  bnt 
I  cannot  imagine  tlieni.  In  like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  con- 
ceive universals,  hut  I  cannot  imagine  them."* 

It  appears  from  this  pasBajje,  that  by  conceiving  univeraals, 
Br.  Reid  means  nothing  more  than  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  propositions  involving  general  terniB.  But  the  observa- 
tions he  has  made,  (admitting  them  in  their  full  extent,)  do  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  question  about  the  necessity  of  signs  to 
enable  us  to  speculate  about  such  propoBitions.  Tbe  vague  use 
which  metaphysical  writers  have  made  of  the  word  conception, 
(of  which  I  had  occasion  to  fake  notice  in  a  former  chapter,) 
has  contributeil  in  part  to  embarrass  this  subject.  That  we 
cannot  conceive  uuiversals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  conceive  an  absent  object  of  sense,  ia  grante*!  on  both 
sides.  Why  then  should  we  employ  tbe  same  word  amceplton, 
to  express  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent ?  Wlien  we  speak  of  conceiving  or  undtrstanding  a 
general  proposition,  wc  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  have  a 
conviction,  (founded  on  our  previous  use  of  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed,)  tliat  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleasure,  to 
substitute,  instead  of  the  general  terms,  some  one  of  tlie  indivi- 
duals comprehende<l  imder  them.  When  we  hear  a  proposition 
announced,  of  wliicli  the  terms  are  not  familiar  to  us,  wc 
naturally  desire  to  have  it  exemplified  or  illustrated  by  means 
of  some  particular  instance ;  and  when  wo  are  at  ouce  satisfied 
by  such  an  application,  that  we  liave  tlie  interpretation  of  the 
proposition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  scruple  (o 
say  that  wo  conceive  or  understand  its  meaning,  although  we 
should  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the  words  in  which  it  is 
announced,  or  even  although  no  particular  exemplification  of  it 
should  occur  to  us  at  the  moment.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that 
the  terms  of  any  general  proposition  can  possibly  Ite  under- 

'  Jiiuni,!  o«  Ihf  Mf'liTtunl  Fn'Pf'-t.  y.  482, 
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stood  ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Beid's  argument  does  not  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that  without  the  use 
of  language  (under  which  term  I  comprehend  every  species  of 
signs)  we  should  never  have  Vkjcu  able  to  extend  our  specula- 
tions beyond  individuals. 

That  in  many  cases  we  may  safely  employ  in  our  reasonings, 
general  terms,-  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  not  even  able  to 
interpret  in  this  way,  and  consequently,  which  are  to  us  wholly 
insignificant,  I  had  occasion  already  to  demonstrate  in  a  former 
part  of  this  section. 

SECT.  IV.— CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. — INFERENCES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  USE  OF  LANGUAGE  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT 
OF  THOUGHT,  AND  THE  ERRORS  IN  REASONING  TO  WHICH  IT 
OCCASIONALLY  GIVES  RISE.* 

In  the  last  section  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  inge- 
nious defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nominalists,  and  I  allude<I 
to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made  of  their  doctrine. 
The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Philosophy  of 
Bhetonc,  in  which  chapter  ho  proposes  to  cxjilain  how  it 
happens,  "  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detected,  both 
by  the  writer  and  the  reader."  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous 
in  a  grave  philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it 
is  prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  power  of  signs,  both  as  a  m(»diuni  of  communica- 
tion, and  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

Dr.  Campbell's  speculations  with  respc^ct  to  language  as  an 
instrument  of  thought,  seem  to  have  Ixjon  suggested  by  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature: 
— "  I  believe  every  one  who  examines  the  situation  of  his  mind 
in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  distinct 
and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  use  of;  and  that  in 
talking  of  Grovemment,  Church,  Negotiation,  Conquest,  we  sel- 
dom spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which 

*  [Compare  Klementn,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  tect.  2,  Bubwct.  2. — Ed.\ 
VOL.  II.  N 
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these  complex  ouea  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  observable, 
tliat  notwitbstandiag  tliis  imi>erfection,  we  may  avoid  talking 
nonsense  on  tliese  sulyects,  and  may  jierccive  any  repugnance 
among  tlie  ideaH,  as  well  as  if  wc  had  a  full  comprehension  of 
tiiem.  Tims  if,  inetcad  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have 
always  recourse  to  negotiation,  we  sliould  say,  that  they  have 
always  recourae  to  conquest;  the  custom  which  we  have  ac- 
quired, of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the 
words,  and  makes  us  immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that 
proposition." 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  tins  pas- 
sage, he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits 
of  thinking  and  speaking,  gradually  establish  in  the  mind  such 
relations  among  the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  cany  on 
processes  of  reasoning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in 
every  instance  to  their  particular  wgnification.  With  most  of 
his  remarks  on  tliis  subject  I  perfectly  agree ;  but  the  illnstra- 
tious  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great  est*?nt  to  be  introduced 
here,  and  I  woidd  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their 
perspicuity,  by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  must  therefore 
refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  prosecute  the  speculation, 
to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosopliical  treatise. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,"  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, "  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  us,  wc  arc  able  to  reason  by  means  of  words,  without  es- 
amining,  in  every  instance,  their  signification.  Almost  all  the 
possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all  the 
acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  liave  become  customary  to  ua. 
The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  application  of  any  term  is 
instantly  defected  ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  tliis  doubt 
occasions  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzleil  with  the  signs,  to  the  know- 
ledge it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  naturaJ,  and  on  sucli 
subjects  perfectly  easy.  And  ol'  tliis  recourse  the  discovery  of 
the  meaning,  or  of  the  umr.enniugness  of  what  is  said,  is  the 
inmiediatc  effect  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means 
familial',  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in  such 
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as  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate  nature,  the  case  is  widely 
different"  The  instances  in  which  we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be 
imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  are  (according  to  Dr. 
Campbell)  the  three  following : — 

First^  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

Secondly^  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring,  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Such  are  the  words — Govern- 
ment.  Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce, 
Legislature,  Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 

Thirdly^  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and 
consequently  of  very  extensive  signification.^  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  remarks,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious 
work  which  I  just  now  quoted. 

To  the  obser\'ations  of  these  eminent  writers,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable  to  the  mistakes 
they  mention,  when  we  make  use  of  a  language  which  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  to  us.  Nothing,  indeed,  I  apprehend,  can 
shew  more  clearly  the  use  we  make  of  words  in  reasoning  than 
this,  that  an  observation  which,  when  expressed  in  our  own 
language,  seems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  appear- 
ance of  depth  and  originality,  by  being  translated  into  another. 
For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  am  conscious  of  having  been  fre- 
quently led,  in  this  way,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign  authors ;  and  it  has  happened 
to  me  more  than  once,  that  a  sentence  which  seemed  at  first  to 
contain  something  highly  ingenious  and  profound,  when  tran- 
slated into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared  obviously  to  be  a 
trite  or  a  nugatoiy  proposftion. 


>  •*  The  more  general  any  word  is  in 
its  ngnificatioDi  it  is  the  more  liable  to 
be  abased  bj  an  improper  or  unmean- 
ing application.  A  Tery  general  term 
is  applicable  alike  to  a  mnltitado  of  dif- 
ferent individuals,  a  particular  term  is 
Applicable  bat  to  a  few.  When  the  right- 
ful applications  of  a  word  are  extremely 
numerous,  they  cannot  all  be  so  strongly 
fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  se- 


curity, we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our 
minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion  wo 
have  of  the  thing  signified ;  and  for  the 
reason  aforementioned,  it  is  in  such  in- 
stances difficult  precisely  to  ascertain 
this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a 
word,  though  different  from  its  ambi- 
guity, hath  often  a  similar  effect." — 
Philonophy  ofRhttorie^  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 
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The  effect  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted  style  in 
our  own  language,  is  similar  to  what  we  experience  when  we 
read  a  compoBition  in  a  foreign  ona  The  eye  is  too  much 
(laz7Jed  to  see  distinctly.  "  Aliud  styli  genus,"  says  Bacon, 
"  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  verba  sint  aculeata,  senteutisQ  concisce, 
oratio  denique  potiue  versa  quam  fusa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia,  per 
hujusmodi  artiiicium,  magis  ingeniosa  videantur  quam  re  vera 
sint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  efi'usius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio 
aecundo  moderatius," 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin  composition, 
aids  powerfully  tlie  imposition  we  have  now  been  considering, 
and  renders  that  language  an  inconvenient  raediiun  of  pbilo- 
Hophical  communication,  as  well  as  an  inconvenient  instriuuent 
of  accurate  thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  the  associa- 
tions among  words  must  bo  looser  than  where  one  invari- 
able order  is  followed,  and  of  consequence,  on  the  principles 
of  Hiune  and  Campbell,  the  mistakes  which  are  committed  in 
reasonings  expressed  in  such  languages  mil  not  be  so  readily 
detected. 

The  errors  in  reasoning,  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  will 
appear  the  less  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
languages  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world,  have 
derived  their  origin  from  popular  use,  and  that  their  ajiplica- 
tion  to  philosophical  purposes  was  altogether  out  of  the  view 
of  those  men  who  first  employe<l  them.  Whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  invent  a  language,  which  would  at  once  facilitate 
philosophical  communication,  and  form  a  more  convenient 
instrument  of  reasoning  and  of  invention,  than  those  we  possess 
at  present,  is  a  question  of  very  difficult  discussion,  and  upon 
which  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  failure  of 
Willdns'  very  ingenious  attem])t  towards  a  real  character  and  a 
philosophical  language,  is  not  perhaps  decisive  against  such  a 
project ;  for,  not  to  mention  some  radical  defects  in  his  plan,  the 
views  of  tliat  very  eminent  philosopher  do  not  seem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend  the  literary 
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intercourtie  among  different  nations.  Leibnitz,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  only  author  who  has  hitherto  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  aiding  the  powers  of  invention  and  of  reasoning,  by 
the  use  of  a  more  convenient  instrument  of  thought,  but  he  has 
nowhere  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 
It  is  only  from  a  conversation  of  his  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr. 
Oldenburg,  when  he  was  in  England  in  1673,  and  from  some 
imperfect  hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works,^  that  we  find  it 
had  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation 
he  observed,  that  Wilkins  had  mistaken  the  true  end  of  a  real 
character,  which  was  not  merely  to  enable  different  nations 
to  correspond  easily  together,  but  to  assist  the  reason,  the 
invention,  and  the  memory.  In  liis  writings,  too,  he  some- 
where speaks  of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  wliich  he 
liad  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which,  probably,  (as 
Fontenelle  has  remarked,)  had  some  relation  to  his  univennl 
language.* 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced  into 
chemistry,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  appropriated  and  well-defined  expressions  in  aiding 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  similar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  some  of  the 
other  sciences. 


»  See  Note  L. 

■  "  M.  Lieibiiitz  avoit  conyu  le  projct 
d'une  Ungue  philosophiijue  et  univer- 
selle.  AVilkins  Evequo  do  Chester,  et 
Dalgarao  y  avoient  travaillc  ;  niaii*  dOa 
le  terns  qu*il  6toit  en  ADgletcrro,  il 
AToit  dit  a  Messieurs  Boyle  et  d'OUlcn- 
bourg  qu'il  ne  croyoit  pas  que  ccs  grands 
hommes  eussent  encore  frapp<)  an  but. 
lis  pouvoient  bien  fairc  quo  des  nations 
qui  ne  s*enteudoieut  pas  eussent  aiso- 
ment  commerce,  mais  ils  n'avoicnt  pas 
atirapp^  les  v^ritables  caract^res  r6el«, 
qui  ^toient  Tinstrument  le  plus  fin  dont 
Tesprit  humain   se  put  servir,  et  qui 


dcvoient  extremement  faciliter  et  le 
raisonnemcnt,  et  la  mcnioirc,  et  I'in- 
vention  des  choses.  lis  devoient  res- 
semblcr,  autant  qu'il  etoit  possible,  auz 
caract4^res  d'algebro,  qui  en  eifet  sont 
tres  simples,  et  trcs  exprcssifs,  qui 
n*ont  jamais  ni  Huperfluit6,  ni  equivoque, 
et  dont  toutes  les  varictes  sont  raison- 
nees.  II  a  parle  en  quclque  endroit, 
d'un  alphabet  des  pensces  humaines, 
qu*il  meditoit.  Si^hm  toutes  les  appar- 
ences,  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  h  sa 
languo  universelle." — Eloge  deM.  Leib- 
nitz, par  M.  de  Fontenelle. 
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SECT.  V. — OF  THE  PURPOSES  TO  WHICH  THE  POWERS  OF  ABSTRAC- 
TION AND  GENERALIZATION  ARE  SUBSERVIENT. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that,  without  the  use  of  signs,  all 
our  knowledge  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  indi- 
viduals, and  that  we  should  have  been  perfectly  incapable  both 
of  classification  and  general  reasoning.  Some  authors  have 
maintained,  that  without  the  power  of  generalization,  (which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  means  nothing  more  than  the  capa- 
city of  employing  general  terms,)  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  carried  on  any  species  of  reasoning  whatever. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  or, 
at  least,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly  stated.  The  truth  is,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  just  in  one  sense  of  the  word  reasoning^ 
but  false  in  another ;  and  I  even  suspect  it  is  false  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  employed.  Before, 
therefore,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  the  meaning 
we  are  to  annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term  should 
be  ascertained  with  precision. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  that  the  expecta^ 
tion  wliich  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is 
not  founded  upon  reasoning,  and  difierent  theories  have  of  late 
been  proposed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  resolves  it 
into  the  association  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution 
which  docs  not  admit  of  any  explanation,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  to  be  ranked  among  tliosc  general  and  ultimate  facts,  beyond 
which  philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed.^    Without  this  principle 


*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  so  far 
removed  from  the  common  course  of 
literary  pursuits,  it  always  gives  me 
pleasure  to  remark  a  coincidence  of 
opinion  among  different  philosophers, 
particularly  among  men  of  original  ge- 
nius, and  who  have  been  educated  in 
different  philosophical  systems.  The 
following  passage,  in  which  M.  de  Con- 


dorcet  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the 
metaphysical  opinions  of  the  late  M. 
Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly  to  Dr. 
Reid's  doctrines. 

"  La  memoirc  dc  nos  sensations,  et 
la  faculte  que  nous  avons  de  reflechir 
BUT  ces  sensations  passees  et  de  Ics 
combiner,  sont  le  seul  principe  de  nos 
connoissanccs.    La  supposition  qu'il  ex- 
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of  expectatiou,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  accommodate 
our  conduct  to  the  established  course  of  nature ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a  principle  coeval  with  our  very  exist- 
ence, and  in  some  measure  common  to  man  with  the  lower 
animala 

It  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that  although 
philosophers  be  accustomed  to  state  what  are  conmionly  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  general  propositions,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  that  we 
should  express  them  in  tliis  manner,  or  even  that  we  should 
express  them  in  words  at  all.  The  philosopher,  for  example, 
may  state  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  "  fire  scorches ;"  or  that 
"  heavy  bodies,  when  unsupported,  fall  downwards:"  but  long 
before  the  use  of  artificial  signs,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of 
reason,  a  child  learns  to  act  ujwn  both  of  these  suppositiona 
In  doing  so,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  instinctive  principle 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  directed  in  its  oi>cration  (as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  instincts)  by  the  exixjrience  of  the 
individual.  If  man,  therefore,  had  been  destined  for  no  other 
purposes  than  to  acquire  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  course 
of  nature  as  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  animal 
existence,  he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being 
without  the  use  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  instinctive  anticipation  of  physical 
events,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  wliat  we  foresee  is  to 
happen,  so  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  increase  our  power. 


isto  dc9  loix  consiantes  auzqiiolloB  tous 
les  pheaoincncs  observes  sout  assujcttis 
(le  mauit^re  &  rcparoitro  dans  tous  Ics 
temps,  dans  toutcs  Ics  circonstaiicos, 
tcis  quils  Bont  detcrmiiu's  par  ccs  luix, 
est  le  seul  fondemcnt  do  la  certitude  de 
ces  connoissanccs. 

"Nous  avons  la  conscience  d*avoir 
obflerv6  cette  Constance,  ct  un  sentiment 
involontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu'cUc 
continuera  de  subuistcr.  La  probabilit43 
qui  en  resulte,  quclque  graude  qu'elle 
soit,  n'est  pas  une  certitude.     Aucune 


relation  neccssaire  no  lie  pour  nous  lo 
passu  h,  Tavcnir,  ni  la  Constance  do  ce 
que  j'ai  vu  k  celle  de  co  qu<j  j'aurois 
continue  d'observer  si  j'etois  resto  dans 
dcs  circonstances  semblables ;  mais  I'im- 
pression  qui  mo  porte  &  rcgardcr  comme 
cxistant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m'a  pr6- 
scntc  ce  caracture.de  constance  est 
irresistible.*'—  Vif  de  Turgot^  partie  it. 
p.  5(>. 

"Quand  un  Fran9ois  et  un  Anglois 
pcnscnt  do  meme,"  says  Voltaire,  "  il 
faut  bien  qu'ils  aient  raisou." 
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by  eniploying  physical  causeB  ae  instruments  for  the  accom- 
plishmeat  of  our  purposeB ;  uay,  we  can  employ  a  Beriee  of  8uch 
causes,  so  as  to  accomplish  very  remote  effects.  We  can  cm- 
ploy  the  agency  of  air  to  increase  the  heat  of  a  furnace  ;  the 
furnace  t«  render  iron  malleable ;  and  the  iron  to  all  the  va- 
rious purposes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me 
that  all  tliis  may  be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of 
language :  and  yet,  assuredly,  to  discover  a  seriee  of  means  sub- 
servient to  H  particular  end,  or,  in  other  words,  an  effort  of 
mechanical  invention,  implies,  according  to  the  common  doc- 
trines of  philosophers,  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  ])owers.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  of  the  word  reasoning,  I  am  inclined  to 
thinli  that  it  is  not  essentially  eonnectefl  with  the  faculty  of 
generalization,  or  with  the  use  of  signs. 

It  is  eome  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  that  savages,  whose 
minds  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  particulars,  and  who 
have  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  general  Bi>eculation8, 
arc  yet  occasionally  obsen'ed  to  employ  a  long  train  of  means 
for  accomplishing  a  particular  purpose.  Even  sometQiing  of 
this  kind,  hut  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
marked in  the  other  animals;  and  that  they  do  not  carr>' it 
farther,  is  probably  not  the  effect  of  their  want  of  generalization, 
but  of  the  imperfection  of  some  of  thoBe  faculties  which  are 
common  to  them  with  our  species  ;  particularly  of  their  powers 
of  attention  and  recollection.  The  instances  which  arc  com- 
monly produced  to  prove  that  thoy  are  not  destitute  of  the  power 
of  reasoning,  are  all  examples  of  that  species  of  contrivance 
which  bae  been  mentioned,  and  are  perfectly  distinct  trom  those 
intellectual  processes  to  which  Ihe  use  of  signs  is  essentially 
subservient* 


'  One  of  iho  b™i  nlleMed  inetanprs 
w^ich  I  have  met  with,  of  «agacity  in 
the  lower  animitla,  in  tofMionuX  by  M, 
Bniily,  in  hia  Lettre  *ur  U>  Ammnur, 
■(iitrpBBed  to  M.  I*  Boy. 

"  Un  de  mee  amie,  liommc  d'upril  ot 
digns-da  oncGiuice,  m'a  rncnnti  denx 
&ita  dont  il  ■  iti  Ifmoia.     II  nvoit  un 


nwgt  trci  fiitellipt^nt ,  il  n'limaBnit  ^  lui 
dnniier  den  ani  dont  I'lUiiiiiftl  etnit  Oi* 
fKniiil ;  mtiia  il  len  plit^t  ones  loin, 
pour  que  retcnu  par  ui  ohnlne,  Ib  ting* 
no  piit  pXB  las  Hllpindie :  apr^B  Men  dea 
efTorta  inutilea  qui  ne  Kerrenl  qa'i  frt- 
parer  Tin  mention,  Is  ainge,  lOyant  paraer 
an  domeatiijne portnotnn  Mrcietlc  aoul 
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[As  a  farther  confirmation  of  tlie  same  doctrine,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  class  of  sixxruhitive  men  who  aire  in 
general  so  much  at  a  loss  to  convey  their  ideas  as  men  of  me- 
chanical invention.  This,  I  think,  can  only  arise  from  their 
being  accustomed  to  direct  their  attention  iinmediatvlif  to  the 
subjects  of  their  consideration,  without  the  use  of  signs.  Phi- 
losophers who  sixxMilate  on  questions  which  require  the  employ- 
ment of  w*onls  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  are  seldom  deficient 
in  a  facility  of  expression.] 

Whether  tliat  particular  species  of  mechanical  contrivance 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which  consibts  merely  in 
employing  a  series  of  physical  causes  to  accomplish  an  eflect 
which  we  cannot  produce  immetliately,  should  or  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  reasoning,  I  shall  not  now  inquire. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  renuirk,  tliat  it  is 
essentially  different  from  those  intellectual  prowsses  to  w^iich 
the  use  of  signs  is  indisi)en8ably  necessary.  At  the  sjmie  time, 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  wliat  I  Iiave  now  said  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  those  more  complicated  mechanical  inven- 
tions, in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  conspire  at  once 
to  produce  a  particular  effect.  Such  contrivances,  iK»rha])s,  may 
be  found  to  involve  processes  of  the  mind  which  cannot  Ikj 
carried  on  without  signs.     But  these  questions  will  fall  more 


le  bras,  se  saisit  dc  ccttc  sen'ictto,  et 
8'en  scrvit  pour  attcindro  k  la  noix  H 
ramenor  jiiRqu'il  lui.  I«a  manif^rc  de 
casacr  la  noix  cxigea  une  nouvelle  in- 
vention ;  il  en  vint  a  bout,  en  platan t 
la  noix  k  terre,  en  y  faiitant  touibcr  de 
haut  une  pierre  ou  un  caillnu  [K}ur  la 
briser.  Voub  voyez,  monsieur,  que  sans 
avoir  connn,  comme  Galileo,  les  loix  do 
la  chiite  des.  corps,  le  singo  avoit  bicn 
remarquo  la  force  que  ces  corps  acquicr- 
ent  par  la  chute.  Cc  moyen  cepondnnt 
■e  tronra  en  defaut.  I'n  jour  qu'il  avoit 
pin,  la  terre  etoit  mollc,  la  noix  enfon- 
^t,  et  la  pierre  n'avoit  plus  d*action 
pour  la  briser.  Que  fit  lo  singe  ?  II 
alia  chercher.un  tuilcau,  pla^a  la  noix 
dossils,  et  en  laissant  tomber  la  pierre 


il  brisa  la  noix  qui  n'enfon9oit  plus.'* — 
DiacourB  et  3If'moires  par  VAufeur  He 
VHistoire  de  VAstronomie.  k  Paris, 
171H);  tome  ii.  p.  12r». 

Admitting  these  facts  to  U'  accuratelj 
stated,  they  still  leave  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  bnites ;  for 
in  none  of  the  contrivances  hero  men- 
tioned is  there  anything  analogous  to 
those  intellectual  pr(H:eHses  which  lea<l 
the  mind  to  general  conclusions,  and 
which  (according  to  the  foregoing  dw- 
trine)  imply  the  use  of  general  terms. 
Those  powers,  therefore,  which  enable 
us  to  classify  objects,  and  to  employ 
signs  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  are, 
as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the 
human  species. 
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properly  under  our  consideration  when  we  enter  on  the  subject 
of  reasoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  so  far  as  our  thoughts 
relate  merely  to  individual  objects,  or  to  individual  events,  which 
we  have  actually  perceived,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  distinct 
remembrance,^  we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
words.  It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that  when  the  subjects 
of  our  consideration  are  particular,  our  reasoning  with  respect 
to  them  may  involve  very  general  notions  ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
although  we  may  conceive  without  the  use  of  words  the  things 
about  which  we  reason,  yet  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse 
to  language  in  carrying  on  our  speculations  concerning  them. 
If  the  subjects  of  our  reasoning  be  general,  (under  which 
description  I  include  all  our  reasonings,  whether  more  or  less 
comprehensive  which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,) 
words  are  the  sole  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed. According  as  these  words  are  comprehensive  or  limited 
in  their  signification,  the  conclusions  we  form  will  be  more  or 
less  general ;  but  this  accidental  circumstance  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  process,  so  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  proposition  which  holds  without  any  excep- 
tion, that,  in  every  case  in  which  we  extend  our  speculations 


*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this 
limitation  of  the  general  proposition ; 
because  imlividual  objects,  and  indi- 
vidual  events,  which  have  not  fallen 
under  the  examination  of  our  senses, 
cannot  possibly  be  made  the  subjects  of 
our  consideration,  but  by  means  of  lan- 
guage. The  manner  in  which  wo  think 
of  such  objects  and  events,  is  accurately 
described  in  the  following  passage  of 
Wollaston,  however  unphilosophical  the 
conclusion  may  be  which  he  deduces 
from  his  reasoning. 

"  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more 
to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  trans- 
mitted to  them ;  he  doth  not  live,  be- 
cause his  name  does.  AVhcn,  it  is  said, 
Julius  Caesar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pom- 


p(!y,  changed  the  Boman  Common- 
wealth into  a  monarchy,  &c.,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  was  Ca'sar;  that  is,  Ciesar 
and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  are  the 
same  thing;  and  Crosar  is  as  much  known 
by  the  one  distinction  as  the  other.  The 
amount,  then  is  only  this :  that  the  con- 
queror of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey ; 
or  somebody  conquered  Pompey;  or 
rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known 
now  as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered 
somebody.  Such  a  poor  business  is 
this  boasted  immortality ;  and  such,  as 
has  been  here  described,  is  the  thing 
called  glory  among  us!" — Rdigicn  of 
Kature  Delineafed,  p.  117. 
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beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  a  useful  auxiliary,  but 
is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  they  are  carried  on. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  ttike  notice  of  what 
forms  the  characteristical  distinction  between  the  speculations 
of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  that  the  former 
is  accustomed  to  carry  on  his  processes  of  reiisoning  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  latter ;  but  that  the  conclusions  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  form  are  far  more  comprehensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
habitual  employment  of  more  comprehensive  terms.  Among 
the  most  unenlightened  of  mankind,  we  often  meet  with  indi- 
viduals who  possess  the  reasoning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent 
degree;  but  as  this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  par- 
ticulars, it  never  can  conduct  them  to  general  truths ;  and,  of 
consequence,  whether  their  pursuits  in  life  lead  them  to  specu- 
lation or  to  action,  it  can  only  fit  them  for  distinguishing 
themselves  in  some  very  limited  and  subordinate  sphere.  The 
philosopher,  whose  mind  has  been  familiarized  by  education 
and  by  his  own  reflections,  to  the  correct  use  of  more  compre- 
hensive terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of 
intellectual  exertion  than  is  necessary  for  managing  the  details 
of  ordinary  business,  to  arrive  at  general  theorems,  wliich,  when 
illustrated  to  the  lower  classes  of  men,  in  their  particular 
applications,  seem  to  indicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  little 
short  of  supernatural.^ 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  use  in  illustrat- 
ing these  observations.  The  difference,  in  fact,  between  the 
investigations  we  carry  on  by  its  assistance,  and  other  processes 
of  reasoning,  is  more  inconsiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 


*  "  General  reasonings  seem  intricate, 
merely  becaiiso  they  are  general ;  nor 
is  it  easy  fur  the  bulk  of  mankind  to 
distinguish,  in  a  great  nimiber  of  par- 
ticulars, that  common  circumstance  in 
which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it, 
pure  and  unmixed,  from  the  other  super- 
fluous cirrumstanccs.  Every  judgment 
or  conclu8i(»n  with  them  is  particular. 
They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  those 


universal  proposilions,  which  compre- 
hend under  them  an  infinite  number  of 
individuals,  and  iiichidi^  a  whole  science 
in  a  single  theorem.  Their  oyo  is 
confounded  with  such  an  extelisive 
prospect;  and  the  conclusions  derived 
from  it,  even  though  clearly  eicprossed, 
seem  intricate  and  obscure."  —Hume's 
PuUtlcal  Discourses. 
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aud,  if  I  am  not  midtakeo,  anictuuts  uuly  to  tliie,  that  the  former 
are  expressed  in  aa  appropriated  language  with  which  we  are 
not  accustomed  tfl  associate  particular  notions.  Hence  they 
exhibit  the  efficacy  of  signs  as  an  instrument  of  thought  in  a 
more  distinct  and  palpable  manner  than  the  speculations  we 
carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continually  awalceuing  the  power 
of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  showed  atgebraiats  that,  by  eub- 
fitituting  in  their  invertigationB  letters  of  the  alphabet,  instead 
of  known  quantities,  they  might  render  the  solution  of  every 
problem  subservient  to  tfie  discovery  of  a  general  truth,  lie  did 
not  increa£e  the  difiiculty  of  algebraical  reasonings  j  he  only 
enlargeii  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  they  were 
expressed.  And  if,  in  teaching  that  science,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  accustom  students  to  solve  problems  by  means  of 
the  particular  numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  literal  or  specious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  because 
the  former  processes  are  leas  intricate  than  the  latter,  but 
because  their  scope  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  and  because 
it  is  more  easy  to  illustrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the 
difference  between  a  particular  conclusion  and  a  general 
theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  processes  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  the  pliilosophcr,  is  perfectly  analogous  lo  that 
between  the  two  states  of  the  algebraical  art  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Vieta ;  the  general  terms  which  are  used  in  the 
various  sciences,  gi^'ing  to  those  who  can  employ  them  with 
correctness  and  dexterity,  the  same  sort  of  advantage  over  the 
unciiltivated  sagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  which  the  expert 
algebraist  possesses  over  the  arithmetical  accountant. 

If  the  foregoing  doctrine  be  admitted  as  just,  it  exhibita  a 
view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful,  as  it  shews  that  the  same 
faculties  which,  without  the  use  of  signs,  must  necessarily  have 
been  limited  to  the  consideration  of  indindual  objects  and  par- 
ticular events,  are,  by  means  of  signs,  fitted  to  embrace,  without 
effort,  tliose  comprehensive  theorems,  to  the  discovery  of  which, 
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in  detail,  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  wouUl 
have  been  unequal.  The  advantage  our  animal  strength  ac- 
quires by  the  use  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits  but  a  faint 
image  of  that  increase  of  our  intellectual  capacity  which  we 
owe  to  language. — It  is  tliis  increase  of  our  natural  powers  of 
comprehension,  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  foundation  of 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  discovery  of  general  theorems. 
Such  a  discovery  gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  particular  truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind  a 
sentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we  feel  when 
we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  those  physical  effects,  of 
which  we  have  acquired  the  command  by  our  mechanical  con- 
trivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  to  be  a  farther  consequence 
of  the  principles  I  liavc  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  that 
the  difficulty  of  philosophical  discoveries  is  much  less  than  is 
commonly  imagined ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from 
them,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature  from  what  we 
are  apt  to  suppose,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  To 
employ  with  skill  the  very  delicate  instrument  which  nature 
has  made  essentially  subservient  to  general  reasoning,  and  to 
guard  against  the  errors  wliich  result  from  an  injudicious  use 
of  it,  require  an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a 
cautious  circumspection  in  conducting  our  various  intellectual 
processes,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  habits  of  philo- 
sophical reflexion.  To  assist  and  direct  us  in  making  this 
acquisition,  ought  to  fonn  the  most  important  branch  of  a 
rational  logic,  a  science  of  far  more  extensive  utility,  and  of 
which  the  principles  lie  much  deeper  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
himian  mind,  than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified 
with  that  name.  The  branch,  in  particular,  to  which  the  fore- 
going observations  more  immediately  relate,  must  for  ever 
remain  in  its  infancy  till  a  most  difficult  and  important  desi- 
deratum in  the  history  of  the  mind  is  supplied,  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  acquires  the  use  of  the 
various  classes  of  words  which  compose  the  language  of  a  cul- 
ti\'ated  and  enlightened  i)eople.     Of  some  of  the  errors  of  rea- 
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soning  to  which  wc  are  exposed  by  an  incautious  use  of  words, 
I  took  notice  in  the  preceding  section,  and  I  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  treat  the  same  subject  more  in  detail  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  my  work  * 

SECT.  VL^-OF  THE  ERRORS  TO  WHICH  WE  ARE  LIABLE  IN  SPECU- 
LATION, AND  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  AFFAIRS,  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  A  RASH  APPLICATION  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

It  appears  sufficiently  from  the  reasonings  which  I  offered 
in  the  preceding  section,  how  important  are  the  advantages 
which  the  philosopher  acquires,  by  quitting  the  study  of  particu- 
lars, and  directing  his  attention  to  general  principles.  I  flatter 
myself  it  appears  farther,  from  the  same  reasonings,  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  language  alone,  that  the  human 
mind  is  rendered  capable  of  these  comprehensive  speculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  safety  in  the  use  of 
general  principles,  much  caution  and  address  are  necessary, 
both  in  establishing  their  truth,  and  in  applying  them  to  prac- 
tice. Without  a  proper  attention  to  the  circumstances  by 
which  their  application  to  particular  cases  must  be  modified, 
they  will  be  a  })erpetual  source  of  mistake  and  of  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  however  rigidly  just  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  we  may  reason  from 
them.  If  our  general  principles  happen  to  be  false,  they  ^vill 
involve  us  in  errors,  not  only  of  conduct  but  of  speculation ; 
and  our  errors  will  be  tlie  more  numerous,  the  more  compre- 
hensive the  principles  are  on  which  we  proceed. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  fully,  would  lead  to  a 
minuteness  of  disquisition  inconsistent  with  my  general  plan, 
and  I  shall  therefore,  at  present,  confine  myself  to  such  remarks 
as  appear  to  be  of  most  essential  importance. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  establish 
solid  general  principles,  without  the  previous  study  of  parti- 
culars ;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  exa- 
mination of  individual  objects,  and  individual  events,  in  order 

*  [See  these  Ehmcnti,  vol.  iii.  chap,  i.,  particularly  sect.  3. — E(l!\ 
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to  lay  a  ground-work  for  accurate  classification,  and  for  a  just 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  general  principles,  which  may  be 
safely  relied  on,  as  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths; 
and  unless  our  principles  admit  of  such  a  practical  application, 
however  .beautiful,  they  may  appear  to  be  in  theory,  they  are  of 
far  less  value  than  the  limited  acquisitions  of  the  \ailgar.  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  is  now  so  imiversally  admitted,  and  is 
indeed  so  obvious  in  itself,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mul- 
tiply words  in  supporting  them ;  and  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  stating  them  in  this  chapter,  if  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  dispute 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  opinions  which  they  en- 
tertained concerning  the  nature  of  universals.  Forgetting  that 
genera  and  species  are  mere  arl)itrary  creations  wliich  the 
human  mind  forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  objects,  and  giving  a  common  name  to 
their  resembling  qualities,  they  conceive  universals  to  be  real 
existences,  or  (as  they  expresseil  it)  to  be  the  essences  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief,  tliat  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  these  essences  in  the  first  instance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  study  of  nature  in  detail.  These  errors, 
which  were  conmion  to  the  P4jitonists  and  the  Perii^tetics,  and 
which  both  of  them  seem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythago- 
rean school,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  ancients  in  physical  knowledge.  The 
late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almost  the  only  author  of  the  present 
age  who  has  ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philosophizing,  in 
opposition  to  that  whicli  has  been  so  successfully  followed  by 
the  disciples  of  Lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platonists,"  says  he,  "  considering  science  as  something 
ascertained,  definite,  and  steady,  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its 
object  which  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  passing.  For  this  reason 
they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammo- 
nius  expresses  it)  raised  themselves  in  their  contemplations  from 
beings  particular  to  beings  universal,  and  which,  from  their  own 
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Mature,  were  eternal  Riid  definite." — "  Coneonnnt  to  this  was  tbA 
advice  of  Plalo,  with  respe<!t  to  the  progrcBs  of  our  epeculations 
and  inquiries,  to  descend  from  those  higher  genera,  which  in- 
clude mauy  suboi-diniite  sjieeiea,  down  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
speciea,  those  which  Include  ouly  individuald.  But  here  it  waa 
his  opinion  that  our  inquiries  should  bLoji,  and,  aa  to  indivi- 
duals, let  them  wholly  alone ;  I>ecause  of  these  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  science."' 

"  Such,"  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  method  of  ancient 
philosophy.  The  fashion  at  present  appears  (o  he  somewhat 
altered,  and  the  business  of  philosophers  to  \*e  little  else  than 
the  collecting  from  every  quarter,  luto  voliiminoue  records,  an 
infinite  numlwr  of  seiisihle,  particular,  and  unconnected  facta, 
the  chief  etfcct  of  whicli  is  to  excite  our  admiration,"  In  an- 
other part  of  his  works  the  same  author  ohserves,  that  "  the 
mind,  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,  m  knowing 
their  multitude  to  be  iufiuito  and  iucouiprehensible,  turns  its 
intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and 
through  generals  leanis  to  see  and  recognise  whatever  exists."* 

If  we  ahstraot  from  these  obvious  errors  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  respect  to  the  proi>er  order  to  be  observed  in  our 
inquiries,  and  only  supiKise  them  to  end  where  tlie  Platoaist* 
said  that  they  should  begin,  the  magnificent  encomiums  they 
bestowed  on  the  utility  of  those  comprehensive  truths  which 
form  the  object  of  science  (making  allowance  for  the  obscure  and 
mysferioUB  terms  in  which  they  expressed  them)  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  extravagant  It  is  probable  that,  from  a  few  acci- 
dental instances  of  successful  investigation,  they  had  been  struck 
with  the  wonderful  effect  of  general  principles  in  increasing  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  misled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  study  of  particulars  which  is  so  often  con- 
nected with  the  consciousness  of  superior  ability,  they  laboured 
to  persuade  themselves  that,  by  a  hfe  devoted  to  abstract  medi- 
tation, such  principles  might  be  rendered  as  immediate  objects 
of  intellectual  jierception,  as  the  individuals  which  compose  the 
material  world  are  of  oiu-  external  senses.  By  connecting  this 
'  Hsmpi'a  n.re  TrraHta.  pp.  341,  342  *  IW.  p,  !37, 
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opinion  with  their  other  doctrines  concerning  universals,  they 
were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  so  mysterious  a 
form,  as  not  only  to  impose  on  themselves,  but  to  perplex  the 
understandings  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge  must  be 
laid  in  the  examination  of  particular  objects  and  particular 
facts  ;  and  that  it  is  only  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are 
resolvable  into  these  primary  elements,  that  they  possess  either 
truth  or  utility.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  be 
implied  in  this  conclusion,  that  all  our  knowledge  must  ulti- 
nmtely  rest  on  our  own  proper  experience.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provement, must  have  been  wonderfully  retarded ;  for  if  it  had 
been  necessary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  classification  of 
objects,  in  consequence  of  observations  and  abstractions  of  his 
own,  and  to  infer  from  the  actual  examination  of  particular 
facts,  the  general  truths  on  which  his  conduct  proceeds,  human 
affairs  would  at  this  day  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  to 
which  they  were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. In  fact,  this  is  very  nearly  the  situation  of  the  species  in 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  existence  of  the  race 
depends  on  the  separate  efforts  which  each  individual  makes  in 
procuring  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  which,  of  con- 
sequence, the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  individual  must 
be  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experience.  In  a  cultivated 
society,  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  which  children  make  is  the 
use  of  language ;  by  which  means  they  are  familiarized,  from 
their  earliest  years,  to  the  consideration  of  classes  of  objects,  and 
of  general  truths ;  and  before  that  time  of  life  at  which  the 
savage  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  accumu- 
lated discoveries  of  ages. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  stationary  condition  in  which 
the  race  must,  of  necessity,  continue,  prior  to  the  sepai-ation  of 
arts  and  professions,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
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ascend  from  partdcubir  tiuUis  to  guaeral  conclusions,  could  not 
fail  to  lead  individunb,  even  in  the  nidest  state  of  society,  to 
collect  the  results  of  their  experience,  for  their  own  insiructioQ 
and  that  of  others.  But  without  the  use  of  general  terms,  the 
only  poBsihle  way  of  communicating  such  conclusions,  would  be 
by  means  of  some  imrticular  example,  of  which  the  genera]  ajj- 
pHcation  was  striking  and  olnious.  In  other  words,  the  wisdom 
of  such  ages  will  necessarily  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  fables 
or  imrablcs,  or  In  the  still  simpler  form  of  ])roverbial  instancea, 
and  not  in  the  scientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this  way, 
undoubtedly,  much  useful  instruction,  both  of  a  prudential  aud 
moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obviouu 
that,  while  general  truths  continue  to  l»e  expressed  merely  by 
particular  exemplifications,  they  would  afford  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the  speculatiouB  of  an- 
other ;  as  no  effort  of  the  understanding  could  combine  them 
tc^thcf,  or  employ  them  as  premises,  in  oi-der  to  obtain  other 
conclusions  more  remote  and  comprehensive.  For  thia  purpose, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  scope  or  moral  of  the  fable 
should  \te  separated  entirely  from  its  accessory  circiunstances, 
aud  stated  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears  how  much  the  pro- 
gress of  human  reason,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  general  terms, 
and  to  the  use  of  general  jtropositious.  In  consequence  of  the 
^adiial  improvements  which  take  place  in  language  as  an 
instrument  of  thought,  the  classifications  both  of  things  and 
facts  with  wliich  the  infant  faculties  of  each  successive  race  are 
conversant,  are  more  just  and  more  comprehenBive  than  those 
of  their  predecessors ;  the  discoveries  which,  in  one  age,  were 
contined  to  the  studious  and  cnlightoned  few,  becoming  in  the 
next  the  established  creed  of  the  learned ;  and  in  the  third, 
forming  port  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education.  Indeed, 
among  thoso  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instruction, 
some  of  the  most  remote  and  wonderful  conclusions  of  the 
human  intellect  are,  even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarized 
to  the  mind,  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material 
world  exhibits  to  their  senses. 
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If  these  remarks  be  just,  they  oi)en  an  unbounded  prosixjct 
of  intellectual  improvement  to  future  ages ;  as  they  jioint  out 
a  provision  made  by  nature  to  facilitate  and  abridge  more  and 
more  the  process  of  study,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  bo 
acquired  increase  in  number.  Nor  is  this  prospect  derived 
from  theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  past  history  of  all 
the  sciences,  in  a  more  particular  manner  by  that  of  mathc* 
matics  and  physics,  in  which  the  state  of  discovery,  and  the 
prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  may  at  all  times  be  easily 
compared  together.  In  this  last  observation  I  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  [Condorcet,]  whose 
eloquent  and  philosophical  statement  of  the  argument  cannot 
fail  to  carry  conviction  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  facts  on  which  his  conclusion  is  foundeil. 

"  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  slow  in  admitting  the 
possibility  of  this  progressive  improvement  in  the  human  race, 
allow  me  to  state,  as  an  example,  the  history  of  that  science  in 
which  the  advances  of  discovery  are  the  most  certain,  and  in 
which  they  may  be  measured  with  the  greatest  pnxjision. 
Those  elementary  truths  of  geometry  and  of  astronomy,  which 
in  India  and  Egypt  formed  an  occult  science,  upon  which  an 
ambitious  priesthood  founded  its  influence,  were  become  in  tho 
times  of  Archimedes  and  Hii)parchus  the  subjects  of  common 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Greece.  In  the  last  century, 
a  few  years  of  study  were  sufficient  for  comprehending  all  that 
Archimedes  and  Hipparchus  knew ;  and  at  present,  two  years 
employed  under  an  able  teacher  carry  the  student  beyond  those 
conclusions  which  limited  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
Newton.  Let  any  person  reflect  on  these  fects ;  let  him  follow 
the  immense  chain  which  connects  the  inquiries  of  Euler  with 
those  of  a  priest  of  Memphis ;  let  him  ol^erve,  at  each  epoch, 
how  genius  outstrips  the  present  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken 
by  mediocrity  in  the  next;  he  will  perceive  that  nature  has 
fnmifihed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  facilitating  our 
intellectual  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehend- 
ing that  such  simplifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will 
perceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particular 
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solutioDs,  and  of  Insulateil  I'ncts,  begin  to  distnict  tlie  stteotioD, 
and  to  overcharge  the  memoiy,  the  former  graduaUy  lose  them- 
selves in  one  general  metboti,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one 
generitl  law ;  and  that  these  generalizations  continually  suc- 
ceeding one  to  another,  like  the  Hiicceaaive  multiplicationa  of  a 
number  by  it-self,  have  no  other  limit  than  that  infinity  wluch 
the  human  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend." ' 


SECT.  VIL — CONTINOATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. — DIFFBEEKCES 
ra  THE.  INTELLECTUAL  CHARA0TER8  OP  ISDIVIDUALS,  AfilBlNO 
FROM  THEIR  UIFFBRF.NT  HABITS  OF  ABSTRACTION  AND  GENER- 
ALIZATION. 

In  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  civilisation 
its  tendency  to  familiarize  the  mind  to  general  terms  and  to 
general  propositions,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  influence 
extends  equally  to  all  the  classes  of  men  in  society.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  those 
who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders,  like  those  of  savages,  are  so  habitually  occupietl  about 
particular  objects  and  [(articular  events,  that  although  they  are 
sometimes  led  from  imitation  to  employ  general  expressions, 
the  use  which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more  the  result  of 
memory  than  judgment ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  tliat  tliey  are 
able  to  comprehend  fully  any  process  of  reasoning  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  tliat  tliis  observation 
with  resi)ect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for  general  specula- 
tions, (like  all  observations  of  a  similar  nature,)  must  be  re- 
ceived with  some  i-estrietions.  In  such  a  state  of  socie^  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be 
found  to  whom  some  general  terms,  and  some  general  truths, 
are  not  perfectly  familiar;  and  therefore  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  those  habits  of 
thought  alone  which  are  most  prevalent  in  their  mind.  To 
abridge  the  labour  of  rcasoniug  and  of  memory,  by  directing 
'  Soe  Nolo  M. 
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the  attention  to  general  principles,  instead  of  particular  truthn, 
is  the  professed  aim  of  all  philosophy ;  and  according  as  indi- 
viduals have  more  or  less  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  their  habi- 
tual speculations  (whatever  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  may 
be)  will  relate  to  the  former,  or  to  the  latter  of  these  objects. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  jwwers,  two  classes,  whose 
habits  of  thought  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  the  one  class  comprehending  wliat  we  conmionly  call 
men  of  business,  or  more  proi)erly,  men  of  detail ;  the  other 
men  of  abstraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  philosophera 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  respects,  the  latter  of  these 
possess  over  the  former,  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  but  it 
roust  not  be  supposed  that  these  advantages  are  always  pur- 
chased without  some  inconvenience.  As  the  solidity  of  our 
general  principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
observations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  resolvable,  so  their 
utility  is  to  be  estimated  by  tlie  practical  applications  of  which 
they  admit ;  and  it  imfortunately  hai)pcn8,  that  the  same  tuni 
of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  philosophical  jmrsuits,  unless  it 
be  kept  under  proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  disqualiiy 
us  for  appljdng  our  knowledge  to  use,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts 
and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  it  is  almost 
sufficient  to  recollect,  tliat  as  classification,  and,  of  consequence, 
general  reasoning,  presuppose  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  a 
natural  disposition  to  indulge  in  them  cannot  fail  to  lead  the 
mind  to  overlook  the  specific  differences  of  things  in  attending 
to  their  common  qualities.  To  succeed,  however,  in  practice,  a 
fiuniliar  and  circumstantial  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
objects  which  fall  under  our  observation,  is  indispensably 
necessary. 

But  farther :  As  all  general  principles  are  founded  on  classi- 
fications which  imply  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  it  is  necessary 
to  regard  them,  in  their  practical  applications,  merely  as 
approximations  to  the  truth,  the  defects  of  which  must  1h» 
supplied  by  habits  at'quired  by  i)crRonal  experience.     In  con- 
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aidering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  ineclianical  powere,  it 
is  usual  to  simplify  tho  objects  of  our  conception,  by  abBtract- 
ing  from  friction,  and  from  tlie  weight  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Levers  are  considered  as  mathe- 
matical lines,  perfectly  inflexible  ;  and  ropes  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfectly  flexible  ; — and  by  means  of  tliese,  and  similar 
abstractions,  a  subject  which  is  in  itself  extremely  complicated, 
IB  brought  within  the  reach  of  elementary  geometry.  In  the 
tlicory  of  politics  we  find  it  necessary  to  abstract  from  many  of 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  certain  general 
classes,  according  to  their  prevailing  tendency.  Although  all 
the  governments  we  have  ever  seen  have  had  more  or  less  of 
mixture  in  their  comjwsition,  we  reason  concerning  pure  mon- 
archies, pure  aristocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as  if  there 
really  existed  political  establishments  coiTespouding  to  oin- 
definitions.  Without  such  a  elassiflcation,  it  would  be  impos- 
siblo  for  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  ]iar- 
ticnlars  which  the  subject  presents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any 
general  principles  which  might  serve  to  guide  our  inquiries  in 
comparing  different  institutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  the  fii>ecidati\-e  fai-mer  reduced 
the  infinite  variety  of  soils  to  a  few  general  descriptions ;  the 
phydciaD,  the  infinite  variety  of  bodily  constitutions  to  a  few 
temperaments ;  and  the  moralist,  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
characters  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  action. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages  we  derive 
from  these  classifications,  and  the  general  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  principles,  which 
derived  their  origin  from  efforts  of  abstraction,  should  apjily 
literally  to  pniotice ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  should  afford  lie  any 
considerable  OBsistance  in  conduct,  without  a  certain  degree  of 
practical  and  experimental  skill.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  mere 
theorist  so  frequently  exposes  himself,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  men  whom  he  despises ;  and  in  the  general  estimation 
of  the  woiid,  fnlls  below  the  le\el  of  the  common  drudges  in 
businesa  imd  the  nrtn.    Thr  walk.  IndetHl,  of  these  unenlightened 
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practitioners,  most  necessarily  be  limited  by  their  accidental 
opportunities  of  experience  ;  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  operate 
with  facility  and  success,  while  the  merely  speculative  philoso- 
pher, although  possessed  of  principles  which  enable  him  to 
approximate  to  the  truth  in  an  infinite  variety  of  untried  cases, 
and  although  he  sees  with  pity  the  narrow  views  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  ludicrous  pretensions  with  which  they  frequently 
oppose  their  trifling  successes  to  his  theoretical  speculations, 
finds  himself  perfectly  at  a  loss,  when  he  is  called  upon,  by  the 
simplest  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  liis  principles  into 
execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  maxim,  ^*  which,"  as  Mr. 
Hume  remarks,  "  has  been  so  industriously  propagated  by  the 
dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for 
businesa'^ 

In  what  consists  practical  or  experimental  skill,  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  completely;  but  among  other  things  it  obviously 
implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and  comprehensive  and  rapid  ob- 
servation ;  a  memory  at  once  attentive  and  ready,  in  order  to 
present  to  us  accurately,  and  without  reficction,  our  theoretical 
knowledge  ;  a  presence  of  mind  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  un- 
expected occiurences ;  and,  in  some  cases,  an  uncommon  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  external  senses,  and  in  the  mechanical 
capacities  of  the  body.  All  these  elements  of  practical  skill,  it 
is  obvious,  are  to  l)e  acquired  only  by  habits  of  active  exertion, 
and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  real  occurrences ;  for  as 
all  the  practical  jirinciples  of  our  nature,  both  intellectual  and 
animal,  liave  a  reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  so 
it  is  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidst  the  details  of 
business,  that  they  can  l>e  cultivated  and  im])rovod. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  are  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  talent  for  business,  or 
for  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  without  actual  exix?rience. 
They  shew  also  that  mere  experience,  without  tlieory,  may 
qualify  a  man,  in  certain  cases,  for  distinguishing  himself  in 
both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in  this  way  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncommon,  or  for  the  im- 
portant situations  of  society,  or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by 
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now  inveiitjuns ;  for  ae  their  addreBS  and  dexterity  are  foundeJ 
entirely  on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leasons  wliicb  experi- 
ence liaa  8UggCHt«d  to  them,  they  cannot  posBiblj  extend  to  new 
combioatioDS  of  circumstances.  Mere  experience,  therefore, 
can  at  best  prepare  the  mind  for  the  subordinate  departments 
of  life,  for  conducting  the  established  routine  of  buBiness,  or  for 
a  servile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  George  (rrenville,  which  Mr.  Burke 
introduced  in  liis  celebrated  speech  on  American  Taxation,  a 
lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  experience 
to  qualify  a  man  for  new  and  untried  situations  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  The  observations  he  makes  on  this 
subject,  ore  expressed  with  his  usual  beauty  and  ielicity  of  lan- 
guage, and  are  of  so  general  a  nature,  that,  with  some  trifling 
a]t«ration8,  they  may  l)e  extended  to  all  the  practical  pursuits 
of  life. 

"  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  htimau  sciences — a  Bcience  which 
does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than 
aU  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize 
the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  Passing  from  that 
study,  be  did  not  go  vcrj-  largely  into  the  world,  but  plunged 
into  buuness;  1  mean,  into  the  business  of  ofdce,  and  the 
limited  and  fixed  metboils  and  forms  established  tliere.  Much 
knowledge  is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line,  and  there  is 
no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable  But  it  maybe  truly  add, 
that  men  too  much  conversant  in  office,  are  rarely  minds  of 
remarkable  enlargement.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give 
them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  busine^is  not  to  be  much 
more  important,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions,  and,  therefore, 
persons  who  are  nurtured  in  oflSce,  do  admirably  well,  as  long 
as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high 
roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and 
troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then 
it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind  and  a  far  more  ex- 
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tensive  compreheusion  of  things,  are  requisite,  tlian  ever  office 
gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give." 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumstances  alone,  that 
general  principles  assist  us  in  the  conduct  of  affairs;  they 
render  the  application  of  our  practical  skill  more  unerring,  and 
more  perfect  For,  as  general  principles  limit  the  utility  of 
practical  skill  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  theory,  they 
diminish  the  numl)er  of  cases  in  which  this  skill  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement  wherever 
it  is  requisite,  and  lessen  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable,  by  con- 
tracting the  field  within  which  it  is  possible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  opposite  extremes 
into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  active  life.  The  one  arises  from  habits  of  abstraction 
and  generalization  carried  to  an  excess ;  the  other  from  a  minute, 
an  exclusive,  and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and 
events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  actual  experience. 

In  a  perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  both  extremes,  and  to  imite  habits  of  abstraction 
with  habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to 
consider*  things,  either  in  general  or  in  detail,  as  the  occasion 
may  require.  Wliichever  of  these  habits  may  happen  to  gain 
an  undue  ascendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  necessarily  produce 
a  character  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular 
exertions.  Hence  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
same  person.  One  man,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abstract 
speculation,  possesses  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a 
talent  for  general  reasoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  elo- 
quence in  the  use  of  general  terms,  which  seem  to  the  vulgar 
to  announce  abilities  fitted  for  any  given  situation  in  life ; 
while,  in  the  conduct  of  the  simplest  affairs,  he  exhibits  every 
mark  of  irresolution  and  incapacity.  Another  not  only  acts 
with  propriety  and  skill,  in  circumstances  which  require  a 
minute  attention  to  details,  but  possesses  an  acutencss  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  facility  of  expression  on  all  subjects,  in  which 
nothing  but  what  is  particular  is  involved,  while,  on  general 
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topics,  he  18  perfectly  \mable  either  to  reason  or  to  judge,  It 
18  this  last  turn  of  mind,  which  1  think  we  have,  in  most  iii- 
atances,  in  view,  when  we  speak  of  good  aense,  or  common  Bense, 
in  opposition  to  science  and  philosophy.  Both  philosophy  and 
good  sense  imply  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  and 
they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as  these  powers  are 
applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals.  It  is  on  good  sense  (in 
the  acceptation  in  which  I  have  now  explained  the  term)  that 
tlie  success  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends ; 
but,  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  a  capacity  for  abstract 
science,  or  for  general  speculation,  or  for  able  conduct  in  situ- 
ations which  require  comprehensive  views,  is  matter  even  of 
vulgar  remark. 

Altliongh,  however,  each  of  these  defects  has  a  tendency  to 
limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to 
certain  stations  in  society,  no  comparison  can  be  made,  in  point 
of  original  value,  between  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  two 
cktsses  of  men  to  which  they  characteristically  belong.  The 
one  is  the  defect  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambitious,  and  a  compre- 
hensive genius,  improperly  directed ;  the  other,  of  an  under- 
standing, minute  and  circumscribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its 
exertions,  and  formed  for  servile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former 
defect,  (however  difficult  it  may  he  to  remove  it  when  confirm- 
ed by  long  habit,)  by  any  means  so  incurable  as  the  latter,  for 
it  arises,  not  from  original  constitution,  but  from  some  fault  in 
early  education ;  wliile  every  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme 
is  moi-e  or  less  characteristical  of  a  mind,  useful,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree,  when  confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  but  destined 
by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  superiority  which  men 
of  general  views  possess  over  the  commoiv  drudges  in  business, 
it  may  be  faither  observed,  that  the  habits  of  inattention  inci- 
dent to  the  former,  aiuse  in  part  from  the  little  interest  which 
they  take  in  particular  objects  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
ara  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  an  incupncity  of  attention. 
When  the  mind  has  bei'u  long  accustomed  to  the  consitleration 
of  classes  of  objects  and  of  compi-chensive  theorems,  it  cannot. 
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without  some  degree  of  effort,  descend  to  that  humble  walk  of 
experience,  or  of  action,  in  which  the  meanest  of  mankind  are 
on  a  level  with  the  greatest.  In  important  situations,  accord- 
ingly, men  of  the  most  general  views  are  found  not  to  be  inferior 
to  the  vulgar  in  their  attention  to  details ;  because  the  objects 
and  occurrences  which  such  situations  present,  rouse  their 
passions,  and  interest  their  curiosity,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  happily 
combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of  man 
appears  in  its  full  perfection,  and  fits  him  equally  to  conduct, 
with  a  masterly  hand,  the  details  of  ordinary  business,  and  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and 
hazardous  situationa  In  conducting  the  former,  mere  ex* 
perience  may  frequently  be  a  sufficient  guide,  but  experience 
and  speculation  must  be  combined  together  to  prcjiare  us  for 
the  latter.  "Expert  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "can  execute 
and  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  co^n8els, 
and  the  plots,  and  the  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from 
those  that  arc  learned." 

SECT.    VIII. — CONTINUATION   OF   THE    SAME   SUBJECT. — USE    AND 
ABUSE  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  POLITICS.^ 


The  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be  a})prehendeil 
from  a  rash  ai)plication  of  general  principles,  hold  equally  with 


*  The  events  which  have  happened 
since  the  puhlication  of  the  first  edition 
of  thiH  volume  in  1792,  might  have  en- 
abled me  to  confirm  many  of  the  obser- 
vations  in  this  Section,  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  still  fresh  in  the  recolfcction  of  my 
readers ;  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  by 
slight  verbal  corrections,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  uncondid  misinterpre- 
tation :  but,  for  various  reasons,  which 
it  is  unuecessar)'  to  state  at  present,  1 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  T  owe  to  myself, 
to  send  the  whole  discussion  again  to 
the  press  in  its  original  form.    That  the 


doctrine  it  inculcates  is  favourable  to 
the  good  order  and  trontiuillity  of  so- 
ciety, cannot  bo  disputed;  and,  as  far 
as  I  myself  am  personally  interested,  I 
have  no  wish  to  vitiate  the  record  which 
it  exhibits  (»f  my  opinions. 

On  some  points  which  are  touched 
upon  very  sh'ghtly  here,  I  have  explained 
myself  more  fully,  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  my  Biographical  Account  of  Mr. 
Smith,  read  UTore  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  in  1793,  and  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  their  Transactions. 
—Note  to  24  edit.  1802. 
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respect  to  mowt  of  the  practical  arts.  Among  these,  however, 
there  is  one  of  for  superior  dignity  to  the  rest,  which,  partly  ou 
account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  nature,  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  more  particular 
consideration.  The  art  I  allude  to,  is  that  of  Legishition ;  an 
art  which  differs  from  all  others  in  some  very  CBsential  respects, 
and  to  which  the  reaaorungs  Iti  the  last  Section  must  be  applied 
with  many  restrictions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necesKary  for  me  to  prenuse, 
that  it  18  chiefly  in  compliance  with  common  language  and 
common  prejudices  that  I  am  sometimes  led,  m  the  following 
observations,  to  contrast  theory  with  esqierience.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  so  far  from  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  Experience,  that  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  principles, 
of  which  the  most  extensive  experience  alone  could  jjut  ua  in 
possession.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  was  not  considered  as  essential  to  the 
formation  of  theories ;  and  from  these  ages,  has  descended  to 
UB,  an  indiscriminate  prejudice  against  general  principles,  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  they  Irnve  been  fairly  obtained  in  the 
way  of  induction. 

But  not  to  dispute  about  words :  there  arc  plainly  two  sets 
of  political  reasoners ;  one  of  wlucli  consider  the  actual  insti- 
tutions of  mankind  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for  our  conclu- 
sions, and  think  every  plan  of  legislation  chimerical,  which  is 
not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been  realized ;  while 
the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cases,  we  may  reason  safely 
a  priori  from  the  known  principles  of  hiinian  nature  combined 
with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  timca  Tlie  former 
are  commonly  understood  as  contending  for  experience  in 
opposition  to  theory ;  the  latter  are  accused  of  trusting  to 
theory  unsupi»rted  by  experience ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  political  theorist,  if  he  proceeds  cautiously 
and  philosopbically,  founds  his  conclusions  idtimately  on  ex- 
perience, no  less  than  the  political  empiric ;  as  the  astronomer, 
who  predicts  an  eclipse  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  rest*  his  expectation  of  Ihc  event  on  facta  wliich 
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hare  been  pneviously  ascertained  by  observation,  no  less  than 
if  be  infiened  it  without  any  reasoning,  from  his  knowledge  of 
acvde. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  pructical  skill  which 
habits  of  business  alone  can  give,  and  without  which  tlie  most 
enlightened  politician  must  always  appear  to  disadvantage 
when  he  attempts  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  And  as 
this  skill  is  often  (in  consequence  of  tlie  ambiguity  of  hmguage) 
denoted  by  the  word  Experience,  while  it  is  seldom  possessed 
by  those  men  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  theory  of 
legislation,  it  has  been  very  generally  concluded  that  ])olitics 
b  merely  a  matter  of  routine,  in  which  philosophy  is  ruther  an 
obetade  to  success.  The  statesman  who  has  l)een  formed 
among  oflScial  details,  is  comimred  to  the  practical  engineer, — 
the  speculative  legislator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician  who 
has  passed  his  life  among  b(H)ks  and  diagrams.  In  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  this  opinion  is  just,  it  may  be  of  use  to  com- 
pare the  art  of  legislation  with  thor>e  practical  aj)plication8  of 
mechanical  principles,  by  which  the  oj)po8ers  of  jwlitical  theories 
have  so  often  endeavoured  to  illustrate  their  reasonings. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
errors  to  which  we  are  liid)le,  in  the  use  of  general  nieclianical 
principles,  are  owing,  in  most  instances,  to  the  elfect  which 
habits  of  abstraction  are  apt  to  have  in  withdrawing  the  atten- 
tion from  those  applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone 
we  can  learn  to  correct  the  imj)erfectionH  of  theory.  Such 
errors,  therefore,  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  incident  to  nu*n  who 
have  been  led  by  natural  taste,  or  by  early  habits,  to  j)refer  the 
specidations  of  the  closet  to  the  bustle  of  active  life,  and  to  the 
fatigue  of  minute  and  circumstantial  observation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  s})ecie8  of  j)rinciples  is  often  miwipplied 
from  an  inattention  to  circumstances ;  those  which  are  deduced 
from  a  few  examples  of  j)articular  governments,  and  which  are 
occasionally  quoted  as  universal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wise  legislator  ought  to  assume  as  the  ground-work  of  his  rea- 
sonings. But  this  abuse  of  general  principles  should  by  no 
means  be  ascribed,  like  the  absurdities  of  the  speculative  nie- 
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chanician,  to  over-refinement  and  the  love  of  theory ;  for  it 
arises  from  weaknesses  which  philosophy  alone  can  remedy, — • 
an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  sanction  of  time  in  their  favour,  and  a  passive  acquies- 
cence in  received  opinions. 

There  is  another  class  of  principles  from  which  ix)litical  con- 
clusions have  sometimes  been  deduced,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  common  prejudice  against  them,  are  a  much  surer 
foundation  for  our  reasonings :  I  allude,  at  present,  to  those 
principles  which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course 
of  human  affairs ;  principles  which  are  certainly  the  result  of  a 
much  more  extensive  induction  than  any  of  the  inferences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  actual  establislmients. 

In  applying,  indeed,  such  principles  to  practice,  it  is  necessary 
(as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pay  the  same 
scrupulous  attention  to  minute  circumstances,  which  is  essential 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private  busi- 
ness. There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too  much  on  details, 
and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of  those  abstract  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  human  affairs,  which  can  alone  furnish  the 
statesman  with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct.  "  When  a  man  (says  Mr.  Hume)  deliberates  con- 
cerning his  conduct  in  any  parUcular  affair,  and  forms  schemes 
in  poUtics,  trade,  economy,  or  any  busmess  in  life,  he  never 
ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a 
chain  of  consequences  together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen 
that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event  differ- 
ent from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason  upon  general 
subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  speculations  can  scarce 
ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  just ;  and  that  the  difference 
betwixt  a  common  man  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  seen  in 
the  shallowness  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
proceed.  'Tis  certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate 
they  may  seem,  must  always,  if  they  are  just  and  sound,  pre- 
vail in  the  general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in 
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particular  cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to 
regard  the  general  course  of  things.  I  may  add^  that  it  is  also 
the  chief  business  of  politicians ;  especially  in  the  domestic 
government  of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents  and 
chances,  and  the  caprices  o''  a  few  persons."^ 

II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  limit  the 
application  of  general  principles,  remain  invariably  the  same  from 
age  to  age ;  and  whatever  observations  we  have  made  on  them 
in  the  course  of  our  past  experience,  lay  a  sure  foundation  for 
future  practical  skill,  and  supply,  in  so  far  as  they  reach,  the 
defects  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  government,  however,  the 
practical  difficulties  which  occur  are  of  a  very  diflferent  nature. 
They  do  not  present  to  the  statesman  the  same  steady  subject 
of  examination  which  the  eflFects  of  friction  do  to  the  engineer. 
They  arise  chiefly  from  the  passions  and  opinions  of  men,  which 
are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change  ;  and  tiiercfore,  the  address 
which  is  necessary  to  overcome  them,  depends  less  on  the  accu- 
racy of  our  observations  with  respect  to  the  past,  than  on  the 
sagacity  of  our  conjectures  with  respect  to  the  future.  In  the 
present  age,  more  particularly,  when  the  rapid  conmiunication, 
and  the  universal  di£fusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  press, 
render  the  situation  of  political  societies  essentially  different 
from  what  it  ever  was  formerly,  and  secure  infallibly,  against 
every  accident,  the  progress  of  human  reason  ;  we  may  venture 
to  predict,  that  they  are  to  be  the  most  successful  statesmen  who, 
paying  all  due  regard  to  past  experience,  search  for  the  rules  of 
their  conduct  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own 
times,  and  in  an  enlightened  anticipation  of  the  future  history 
of  mankind.^ 

III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if  at  any  time  we  are  at  a  loss 
about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  fact,  we  have  it  always  in 

^  Political  JDiaeourses.  sationB  with  James  the  First,  that  he 

'  [An  idea  of  this  sort  was,  I  presume,  seemed  disposed  rather  to  take  coonsel 

in  the  mind  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  from  ihepeut  than  from  the  future.] 

mnvktdf  after  some  of  his  first  conrer- 
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our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  it  is  very 
fleUom  that  we  can  obl^un  in  this  way  any  useful  conchision  in 
politics ;  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cuses  in 
which  the  couibinations  of  circumKtauces  are  precisely  the  same, 
but  because  our  acquaintance  with  the  political  experience  of 
mankind  is  much  more  im])erfect  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fact  in  poli- 
tics, is  nothing  else  than  theory ;  and  very  frequently,  in  tins 
science,  when  we  think  we  are  opposing  experience  to  specula- 
tion, we  are  only  opposing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  it  is  atmoel 
sufficient  to  recollect  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  convey, 
by  a  general  description,  a  just  idea  of  the  actual  state  of 
any  government.  That  eveiy  such  description  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following 
remarks. 

1.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  apjieared  in  the 
history  of  mankiud,  few  or  none  have  taken  their  rise  from 
political  wisdom,  but  have  been  the  gradual  result  of  time  and 
experieuce,  of  circiunatances  and  emergencies.  In  process  of 
time,  indeed,  ever}'  government  acquires  a  systematical  appear- 
ance ;  for,  although  its  different  parts  arose  from  circumstaucea 
which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  irregular,  yet  there 
must  exist  among  these  [jarte  a  certain  degree  of  consistency 
and  analogy.  Wherever  a  governmeut  lias  existed  for  ages,  and 
men  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its  prin- 
ciples are  not  essentially  at  variance  with  each  other.  Every 
new  institution  which  ivas  introduced,  must  have  had  a  certain 
reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  existing  before,  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  sliould  have  occasionally 
mingled  with  them,  it  must  soou  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
and  oblivion,  and  those  alone  would  remain  which  accorded  in 
their  general  tendeucy.  "  Qua)  usu  obtinuere,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  si  non  bona,  at  Haltem  apta  inter  se  sunt," 

The  necessity  of  studying  particular  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  help  of  systemntica!  descriptions  of  them,  (such 
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descriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given  of  tliat  of  England  by 
Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,)  arises  from  the  same  circum- 
stances which  render  it  expedient  in  most  instances  to  study 
particular  languages  by  consulting  the  writings  of  gramma- 
rians. In  both  cases,  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  acquire  com- 
prehends an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  the  consideration  of 
which  in  detail,  would  distract  the  attention,  and  overload  the 
memory.  The  systematical  descrii)tions  of  i>oliticians,  like  the 
general  rules  of  grammarians,  are  in  a  higher  degree  useful  for 
arranging  and  simplifyuig  the  objects  of  our  study ;  but  in  both 
cases,  we  must  remember  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in 
this  manner  is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  and  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  convey  in  a  systematical  form  a  just 
and  complete  idea  of  a  particular  government,  than  it  is  to 
teach  a  language  completely  by  means  of  general  rules,  without 
any  practical  assistance  from  reading  or  conversation. 

2.  The  nature  and  spirit  of  a  goverimient,  as  it  is  actually 
exercised  at  a  particular  period,  cannot  always  be  collected ; 
perhaps  it  can  seldom  be  collected  from  an  examination  of 
written  laws,  or  of  the  established  forms  of  a  constitution. 
These  may  continue  the  same  for  a  long  course  of  ages,  while 
the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercise  to  a  great 
extent  by  gradual  and  undescribable  alterations  in  the  ideas, 
manners,  and  character  of  the  people,  or  by  a  change  in  the 
relations  which  different  orders  of  the  community  bear  to  each 
other.  In  every  country  whatever,  beside  the  established  laws, 
the  political  state  of  the  people  is  affected  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  conception, 
and  which  are  to  be  collected  only  from  actual  observation. 
Even  in  this  way,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  who  has  received 
his  education  in  one  country  to  study  the  government  of 
another,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  must  necessiirily 
experience,  in  entering  into  the  associations  which  influence 
the  mind  under  a  different  system  of  manners,  and  in  ascer- 
taining (especially  upon  political  subjects)  the  complex  ideas 
conveyed  by  a  foreign  language. 

In  consequence  of  the  clauses  which  have  now  l)ecn  men- 
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tioued,  it  Bometimes  liappeua  that  there  are  essential  circuin- 
stances  in  the  actual  atato  of  a  governiueiit,  about  nhich  Uie 
constitutional  laws  are  not  only  silent,  Lut  which  are  directly 
contrary  to  nil  the  written  laws,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
Htitutiiin  as  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  govermnont  difiers  from  the  mechanical  arts 
in  this,  that  in  the  former  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  refer 
effects  to  their  causes  thou  in  the  latter ;  and,  of  consequence, 
it  rarely  happens,  even  when  we  have  an  ojjportunity  of  seeing 
ft  political  experiment  made,  that  we  can  diaw  from  it  any 
certain  inference  with  respect  to  the  justness  of  the  principles 
by  which  it  was  suggested.  In  those  complicated  machines,  to 
which  the  structure  of  civil  society  has  been  frequently  com- 
[tared,  as  all  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
subjected  to  physical  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artist  must  neces- 
sarily become  apparent  in  the  last  result ;  but  in  the  political 
system,  as  well  as  ia  the  animal  body  where  the  general  con- 
stitution is  soimd  and  healthy,  there  ia  a  sort  of  vts  jmdicairix 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  partial  disorders,  and  lu  the 
one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are 
frequently  corrected  and  concealed  by  the  wisdom  of  nature. 
Among  the  many  false  estimates  which  we  daily  make  of 
human  ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  groundless  than  the 
exaggerated  conceptions  we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  species  of 
political  wisdom,  iphich  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  ex- 
perience and  of  professional  habits.  "  Go,"  said  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern  to  his  son,  when  he  was  sending  him  to  a  congress 
of  ambassadors,  and  when  the  young  man  was  expressing  his 
diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  for  such  an  employment ;  "  Go, 
and  see  with  your  own  eyes,  Quam  parva  aapienti'a  regilitr 
mundua .'"  Tlie  truth  is,  (liowever  paradoxical  the  remark  may 
appear  at  first  view,)  that  the  speculative  errors  of  statesmen 
are  frequently  less  sensible  in  their  effects,  ami,  of  consequence, 
more  likely  to  escape  without  detection  than  those  of  indivi- 
duals who  occupy  inferior  sUitiona  iu  sticiety.  The  effects  of 
misconduct  in  private  life  are  easily  traced  to  their  proper 
source,  and  therefore  the  world  is  seldom  far  wi-ong  in  the 
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judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or  of  the  imprudence 
of  private  characters.  But  in  considering  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation,  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  events  to  their  proi)er  causes, 
and  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  political  wisdom,  from  those 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  the  people, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  very  long 
administration,  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  a  statesman  from 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  his  measures.  In  evcfy  society, 
too,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  general  spirit  of  its  govern- 
ment, enjoys  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great 
part  of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to 
l^slative  sagacity,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  selfish  pursuits 
of  individuals ;  nay,  in  every  such  society  (as  I  already  hinted) 
the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  so  strong,  as  to  over- 
come many  powerful  obstacles  which  the  imperfection  of 
human  institutions  opposes  to  its  progress. 

From  these  remarks  it  seems  to  follow,  that  although  in  the 
mechanical  art«  the  errors  of  theory  may  frequently  be  cor- 
rected by  repeated  trials,  without  liaving  recourse  to  general 
principles,  yet,  in  the  macliine  of  government,  there  is  so 
great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work  iKJside  the  influence  of  the 
statesman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  art  of  legislation  sliould 
be  carried  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection  by  exi)erience 
alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  most  imperfect 
governments  of  modern  Euroi)e,  we  liave  an  experimental  proof 
that  they  secure,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  principal  objects 
of  the  social  union.  Wliy  hazard  these  certain  advantages  for 
the  uncertain  effects  of  changes,  suggested  by  mere  theory,  and 
not  rest  satisfied  with  a  measure  of  political  happiness,  which 
appears,  from  the  history  of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has 
conmionly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  natioiLS  ? 

With  these  who  would  carry  their  zeal  against  reformation 
so  far,  it  is  impossible  to  argue :  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
r^ret,  that  the  numl>er  of  such  reasoners  lias,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  been  so  great,  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs 
so  extensive. 
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emancipateil  human  reason  from  the  tyranny  of  aucit'ut  pre- 
judices, and  has  roused  a  spirit  of  free  diBcuBsion,  unexampled 
iu  the  history  of  former  times. 

That  this  gudden  cliango  in  the  state  of  the  world  should  be 
accompanied  with  some  temporary  disorders,  is  by  no  meann 
Burprising.  While  the  multitude  continue  imperfectly  en- 
lightsiied,  they  will  be  occasionally  misled  by  the  artifices  of 
demagoguPB;  and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of 
theoretical  perfection,  may  be  expected  sometimes  to  aacrifice, 
unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their  cont«mporarieB,  to  an 
over-ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  posterity.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  these  evils,  which  every  fiiend  to  humanity  must 
lament,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  the  final  effects  resulting 
from  this  spirit  of  reformation,  cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to 
human  happiness ;  and  there  are  Bome  peculiarities  in  the 
present  condition  of  mankind,  which  appear  to  me  to  justify 
more  sanguine  hopes  upon  the  subject,  than  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  at  any  former  period. 
An  attention  to  these  peculiarities  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  fonn  a  competent  judgment  on  the  question  to 
which  the  foregoing  observ'atious  relate ;  and  it  leads  to  the 
illustration  of  a  doctrine  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred 
in  this  work, — the  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
species,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  progress  of  reason 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.* 

Among  the  many  circnrastances  favom-able  to  human  happi- 
ness in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  is,  that  the  same  events  wliich  have  contributed  to 
loosen  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  despotism,  have 
made  it  practicable,  iu  a  mncli  greater  degree  than  it  ever  was 
formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legislation  to  a  science, 
and  to  anticipate  the  probable  course  of  popular  opinions.  It 
is  easy  for  the  statesman  to  form  to  himself  a  distinct  and 
steady  idea  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  wliich  a  wise  legislator 
ought  to  aim,  and  to  foresee  that  modiiication  of  tiic  social 
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order  to  which  human  affairs  have,  of  themselves,  a  tendency 
to  approach ;  and,  therefore,  his  practical  sagacity  and  address 
are  limited  to  the  care  of  accomplishing  the  important  ends 
which  he  lias  in  view,  as  effectually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  quiet  of  individuals,  and  with  the  rights  arising 
from  actual  establishments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  politics, 
the  first  step  ought  to  l>e,  to  ascertain  that  form  of  society 
which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  justice,  and  what 
are  the  principles  of  legislation  necessary  for  maintaining  it 
Nor  is  the  inquiry  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  be  apprehended, 
for  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  poli- 
tical disorders  which  exist  among  mankind,  do  not  arise  from 
a  want  of  foresight  in  politicians,  which  has  rendered  their 
laws  too  general,  but  from  their  having  trusteil  too  little  to  the 
operation  of  those  simple  institutions  which  nature  and  justice 
recommend  ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  a«  society  advances  to 
its  perfection,  the  numlxjr  of  laws  may  be  exixx;ted  to  diminish 
instead  of  increasing,  and  the  science  of  legislation  to  be  gra- 
dually simplified. 

The  Economical  system  which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  cm- 
ployed  the  speculations  of  some  ingenious  men  in  France, 
seems  to  me  to  liave  been  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  this 
ideal  perfection  of  the  social  order ;  and  the  light  which,  since 
that  period,  lias  been  thrown  on  the  subject  in  different  i>ails 
of  Euroi)e,  is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  muid  is  able  to  accom- 
plish in  such  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  received  a  proiwr 
direction.  To  all  the  various  tenets  of  these  writers,  I  would 
by  no  means  he  understooil  to  subscribe,  nor  do  I  consider  their 
system  as  so  perfect  in  every  different  part,  as  some  of  its  more 
Hanguine  admirers  have  represented  it  to  be.  A  few  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  i)olitical  economy,  they  liave  un- 
doubtedly established  with  demonstrative  evidence ;  but  what 
the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  them  for,  is  the  commencement 
which  they  liave  given  to  a  new  branch  of  science,  and  the  plan 
of  investigation  which  they  have  exhibited  to  their  successors.  A 
short  account  of  what  I  conceive  to  Ix'  the  scojx)  of  their  Kj)ecu- 
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latiuHB,  will  justify  these  remarks,  und  will  comprehend  every 
thing  which  I  have  to  offer  at  prescut,  in  answer  to  the  question 
hy  whicli  they  were  auggested.  Such  an  account  I  attempt  with 
the  greater  Batisfitction,  that  the  leading  views  of  the  earliest 
and  most  enlightened  jtatrons  of  the  economical  system  have,  in 
my  opinion,  lieen  not  more  misrepresented  by  its  opponents,  tliau 
misapprehended  by  some  who  have  adopted  its  conclusions.' 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  iniiwrtance  to  remark, 
that  the  object  of  the  economical  system  ought  by  do  aieans  to 
be  confounded  (as  I  believe  it  commonly  is  in  this  comitry) 
with  that  of  the  Utopian  plans  of  government,  which  have,  at 
different  times,  been  offered  to  the  world,  and  which  have  so 
often  excited  the  just  ridicule  of  tlie  more  sober  and  reasonable 
inqiurers.  Of  these  plans,  by  fur  the  greater  number  proceed 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  social  order  Is  entirely  the  effect  of 
human  art,  and  that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfect,  the  evil 
may  be  traced  to  some  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
legislator,  or  to  some  inattention  of  the  magistrate  to  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  that  machine  of  which  he  regulates  the 
movements.  The  projects  of  reform,  therefore,  which  such 
plans  involve,  are,  in  general,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  they  have  met  with,  inasmuch  as  they  imply  an 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the 
superiority  of  their  own  political  sagacity,  to  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  former  ages.  The  case  is  very  different  with  the 
economical  system,  of  which  the  leading  views  (so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  suppositions: — 
First,  That  the  social  order  is,  in  the  most  essential  respects, 
the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  contriv- 
ance ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  proper  business  of  the  politician 
is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all  the  different  parts  of  a 
machine,  which  is  by  far  too  complicated  for  his  comprehen- 
sion, but  by  protocting  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allow- 
ing to  each,  as  complet*.'  a  libcrtj-  as  is  compatible  with  the 
perfect  security  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  remove 
every  obstacle  which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  men  have 
opiTOsed  to  the  establishment  of  that  oi'der  which  society  has  a 
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tendency  to  assume.  Secondly ^  That  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  those  prejudices,  on  a 
skilful  management  of  which  all  the  old  systems  of  policy  pro- 
ceeded, must  gradually  disappear,  and,  consequently,  that 
(whatever  may  be  his  predilection  for  ancient  usages)  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events  imposes  on  the  politician  the  necessity 
of  forming  his  measures  on  more  solid  and  permanent  princi- 
ples, than  those  by  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been  governed. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  are  of  modem  origin.  The  former, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  first  stated  and  illustrated  by  the  French 
Economists.  The  latter  has  been  obviously  suggested  by  that 
rapid  improvement  which  has  actually  taken  place  in  every 
country  of  Europe  where  the  press  lias  enjoyed  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  plans  proposed  by  Utopian  projectors,  that  they  proceed 
on  the  supposition  of  a  miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral 
character  of  a  people,  to  be  effected  by  some  new  system  of  edu- 
cation. AH  such  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  justly  observed)  may 
be  safely  abandoned  as  impracticable  and  visionary.  But  this 
objection  does  not  apply  to  the  economical  system,  the  chief 
expedient  of  which,  for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not 
that  education  which  depends  on  the  attention  and  care  of  our 
instructors,  but  an  education  which  necessarily  results  from  the 
political  order  of  society.  "  How  ineffectual,"  said  the  Roman 
poet,  "  are  the  wisest  laws,  if  they  be  not  supported  by  good 
morals!"  How  ineffectual  (say  the  Economists)  arc  all  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  political  order  doom  the  one  half  of  mankind  to  in- 
digence, to  fraud,  to  servility,  to  ignorance,  to  superstition,  and 
the  other  half  to  be  the  slaves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  which 
result  from  the  insolence  of  rank,  and  the  selfishness  of  opu- 
lence ?  Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we  everywhere 
meet  with  in  modern  Europe,  were  gradually  diminished  by 
abolishing  the  law  of  entails,  and  by  establisliing  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  of  industry,  it  is  almost  self-evident  that 
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this  simple  iilteration  in  tlie  order  of  society,  an  altcrutiuti 
which  has  btvn  often  demonstrated  to  he  the  most  effectual  and 
the  moat  infallible  measure  for  promoting  the  wealth  and 
population  of  a  country,  would  contiihute,  more  than  all  tiiw 
labours  of  moralists,  to  secure  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of 
all  the  classes  of  mankind.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark,  that 
such  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not  require  for  its  accompUah- 
uieut  any  new  and  complicated  institutions,  and  therefore  does 
not  proceed  upon  any  exaggerated  conception  of  the  efficacy  of 
human  pohcy.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  most  of 
the  other  expedients  proposed  by  this  system)  the  gradual 
abolition  of  those  arbitrary  and  unjust  arrangements,  by  which 
the  order  of  nature  is  disturbed 

Another  mistaken  idea  concerning  tlie  economical  system  is, 
that  it  is  founded  cntbely  ui>ou  theory,  and  unsupimrtcd  by 
liacts.  That  this  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  some  of  its 
doctrines,  I  shall  not  dispute  ;  hut  in  general  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  they  rest  ou  a  broader  basis  of  facts  tlian  any 
other  political  sjieoulations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to  the 
world  ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  examples  collected 
from  the  small  niuulier  of  governments  of  which  wc  jwssess  an 
accurate  knowledge,  but  on  those  laws  of  hunmu  nature,  and 
those  maxims  of  common  sense,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  lite. 

Of  those  who  have  speculated  on  the  subject  of  legislation, 
by  far  the  greater  part  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  science 
SMI  gejieria  ;  the  first  principles  of  which  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way  than  by  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  their  political  capacity.  The  Economists,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  searched  for  the  causes  of  nationid  prosi>erity  and 
national  improvement,  in  those  aiTangements  which  our  daily 
observations  shew  to  be  favourable  to  the  pro8i)erity  and  to  tlie 
improvement  of  individuals.  The  former  resemble  those  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  who,  affuTuing  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  jieciiliar  to  themselves,  dis- 
couraged every  attempt  to  investigate  their  physical  causes,  , 
which  was  fiiundod  n]Km  facts  rollecfed  from  common  esjieri- 
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ence.  The  latter  have  aimed  at  accomplishing  a  refi»rmatiou 
in  politics,  similar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplished 
in  astronomy  ;  and  by  subjecting  to  that  common  sense  which 
guides  mankind  in  their  private  concerns,  those  questions,  of 
which  none  were  supposed  to  be  competent  judges  but  men 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  government,  have  given  a  begin- 
ning to  a  science  which  has  ab-eady  extended  very  widely  our 
political  prospects,  and  which  in  its  progress  may  probably 
afford  an  illustration  not  less  striking  than  that  which  physical 
astronomy  exhibits,  of  the  simplicity  of  those  laws  by  which 
the  universe  is  governed. 

When  a  political  writer,  in  order  to  expose  the  folly  of  those 
conmfiercial  regulations  which  aim  at  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry  by  restraints  on  importation,  ap})eals  to  the 
maxims  upon  which  men  act  in  private  life  ;  when  he  remarks 
that  the  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  shoemaker ;  that  the  shoemaker  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  n  tailor ;  and 
when  he  concludes,  that  what  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
every  private  family,  can  scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great 
kingdom,^  he  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  indulge 
in  theory ;  as  he  calls  in  question  the  utility  of  institutions 
which  appear,  from  the  fact,  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  political  prosperity.  But,  in  another  sense,  and 
in  a  much  more  philoso])hical  one,  he  may  be  said  to  oppose  to 
the  false  theories  of  statesmen,  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  those  maxims  of  expediency  of  wliich  every  man  may 
verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  observation. 

There  is  yet  another  mistake,  (of  still  greater  consequence, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  I  have  mentioned,)  which  has  mis- 
led most  of  the  opponents,  and  even  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
economical  system;  an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a 
political  order,  which  is  really  attainable  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  So  different  from  this  were  the  views  of  it*  most  en- 
lightened advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly  rested  their  only 

*  See  Mr.  Smith's  profo\in<l  and  onginal  Inqnin/  into  tfte  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wcnlfh  of  Nations. 
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hopes  of  its  gradual  establishment  in  the  world,  on  that  lu- 
fluence  in  the  conduct  of  human  afiairs,  which  philosophy  may 
be  expected  gradually  to  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  civilisation.  To  6up]iose  that  a  period  is 
ever  to  arrive,  when  it  shall  be  realized  in  its  full  cxteut,  would 
be  the  height  of  enthusiasm  and  absurdity ;  bnt  it  is  surely 
neither  enthusiasm  nor  absurdity  to  affirm,  that  govemmenta 
are  more  or  less  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  whom  they 
admit  to  live  together  on  a  liberal  footing  of  equality  ;  or  even 
to  expect,  that  In  i>ro|K>rtion  to  the  progresa  of  reason,  goveni- 
ments  will  actually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  de- 
scription, 

To  delineate  that  state  of  political  society  to  which  govern- 
ments may  be  expected  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  as  tlie 
triumphs  of  philosophy  extond,  was,  I  apprehend,  the  leading 
object  of  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  eco- 
nomical system.  It  is  a  state  of  society  which  they  by  no  means 
intended  to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as  the  most 
eligible  they  could  adopt  at  present ;  but  as  an  ideal  order  of 
things,  to  which  tliey  have  a  tendency  of  themselves  to  ajiproach, 
and  to  wliich  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator  to  facili- 
tate their  progress.  In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it 
forms  a  limit  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  political 
order ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  exhibits  a  standard  of  com- 
parison by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  institutions  may 
be  estimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  eco- 
nomical system,  its  principles  appear  highly  favourable  to  tlie 
tranquillity  of  society,  inasmuch  as,  by  inspiring  us  with  a  con- 
fidence in  the  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  must  infallibly 
gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injustice,  it  lias  a  tendency  to 
discourage  every  plan  of  innovation  which  is  to  be  supported  by 
violence  and  bloodshed.  And,  accordingly,  such  has  always 
been  the  language  of  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  its  authors,     "  If  we  atlack  oppressors  before  wc  have 
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taught  the  oppressed,"  says  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  present  sup- 
porters,^ "  we  shall  risk  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  rouse  them  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  reason.  History  affords  proofs  of  this 
trutk  How  often,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  has  the  event  of  a  single  battle  reduced  nations  to  the 
slavery  of  ages  I 

"  And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  those  nations 
which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  philosophy  ?  Have  not  most  of  them  confoimded 
the  forms  of  republicanism  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and 
the  despotism  of  numbers  with  liberty  ?  How  many  laws,  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  dishonoured  the  code  of  every 
people  which  has  recovered  its  freedom  during  those  ages  in 
which  reason  was  still  in  its  infancy  t 

"  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and  wisely  wait  the 
prepress  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  obtain  freedom  more  effec- 
tual, more  substantial,  and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  pursue  it  by 
blood  and  inevitable  confusion,  and  tnist  that  to  chance  which 
time  must  certainly,  and  without  bloodshed,  bestow  ?  A  for- 
tunate struggle  may,  indeed,  relieve  us  of  many  grievances 
under  which  we  labour  at  present ;  but  if  we  wish  to  secure  the 
perfection  and  tlie  permanence  of  freedom,  we  must  patiently 
wait  the  period  when  men,  emancipated  from  their  prejudices, 
and  guided  by  philosophy,  shall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty, 
by  comprehending  its  claims."  ^ 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  sanguinary  means 
alone,  in  order  to  accomplish  political  innovations,  that  this 
enlightened  and  humane  philosophy  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage. By  extending  our  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil 
society,  and  shewing  us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies 
of  its  most  distant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indiscri- 

*  M .  Condorcet.  perBonal  conduct  with  his  philosophicnl 

■  To  some  of  my  readers  it  may  ap-  principles,  nor  to  subscribe  to  any  one 

pear  trifling  to  remark,  that  in  avaih'ng  of  his  opinions,  but  those  to  which  I 

myself  of  an  occasional  coincidence  of  have  expressed  my  assent  by  incorpo- 

sentiment  with  a  contemporary  author,  rating  them  with  my  own  composition. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  become  — (Note  to  Second  Edition^  1802.) 
responsible  for  the  consistency  of  his 
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ininate  zeal  agailmt  establiKheil  iiDititutions,  which  arisee  from 
partial  views  of  the  social  system ;  as  well  as  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  scepticism  with  respect  to  every  change,  the 
success  of  which  is  not  insured  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconsiderate  projects  of 
reformation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  arguaieu- 
tative  and  pystematical  underatan dings,  but  rarely  of  compre- 
hensive minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  nothing  is  so  effec- 
tual as  a  general  survey  of  the  complicated  etnicture  of  society. 
Even  although  siich  a  survey  should  be  superficial,  provided  it 
be  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  more  useful,  at  least 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  most  minute  and  successful  inqulrieB, 
wliich  are  circumscribed  within  a  hmtow  circle.  If  it  should 
teach  us  nothing  clue,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  lis  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  predicting,  with  coufidcnce,  the  remote  effects  of 
new  arrangements  ;  and  that  the  perfecliou  of  political  wisdom 
consists  not  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with 
new  contrivances  to  obviate  every  [lartial  inconvenience,  but  in 
removing,  gradually  and  imjierceptibly,  the  obstacles  which 
diaturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (us  Mr.  Addison  somewhere 
expresses  it)  "  in  grafting  upon  her  institution h." 

Wlien  the  economical  system,  indeed,  ia  tirst  prestented  to  the 
mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  perfection  wliich  it  exhibits 
with  tJie  actual  state  of  human  affairs,  It  is  by  no  means  unna- 
ttiral  that  it  should  suggest  plans  of  reformation  too  violent  and 
sudden  to  he  practicable.  A  more  complete  acquainiance,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  subject,  will  effectually  cure  these  fli^Rt  impres- 
sions, by  pointing  out  to  us  the  mischiefs  to  l)e  apprehended 
from  an  injudicious  combination  of  theoretical  perfection  with 
onr  established  laws,  prejudices,  and  mannera  As  the  various 
unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living,  to  which  the  bodily  con- 
stitution is  gradually  reconciled  by  a  course  of  luxurious  indul- 
gences, have  such  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other's  effects,  as 
to  render  a  jiartial  return  to  a  more  simple  regimen  a  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  a  fatal  experiment ;  so  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  our  imperfect  political  institutions  may  l)e  so  aecom- 
motlated  to  each  other,  thnt  a  jiartial  execution  of  the  most 
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plausible  and  equitable  plans  of  reformation  might  tend,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  frustrate  those  important  purjioses  which  we 
are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that 
the  influence  which  is  founded  on  a  respect  for  hereditary  rank, 
may  have  its  use  in  coimteracting  that  aristocracy  which  arises 
from  inequality  of  wealth,  and  which  so  many  laws  and  preju- 
dices conspire  to  support  ?  That  the  former  species  of  influence 
is  rapidly  declining  of  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
which  commerce  and  philosophy  have  already  made,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  and  I  think  4t  may  reasonably  he  doubted, 
whether  a  well-wisher  to  mankind  would  be  disposed  to  acce- 
lerate its  destruction,  till  the  true  principles  of  political  economy 
are  completely  underst^Kxl  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  l>e  produced,  to  illustrate  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partial  influence  of  general 
principles  in  politics;  or,  in  other  wortls,  from  an  exclusive 
attention  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  iK)litical  order, 
without  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject.  It  is  only  upon  a 
limited  mind,  therefore,  that  such  studies  will  produce  a  passion 
for  violent  innovations.  In  more  comprehensive  and  enlightene<l 
understandings,  their  natural  effect  is  caution  and  diffidence 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do 
not  perceive  distinctly  all  the  remote  consequences.  Nor  is 
this  caution  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the 
certainty  of  that  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  nmnt  infal- 
libly gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injustice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  natural  and  obvious  consequence  of  such  a  conviction, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  arguments  on  which  this  conviction  is 
founded,  prove  to  us  that  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  social  order,  nmst  necessarily  in  ever}^  case  be 
gradual,  and  that  it  must  be  diversified  in  the  course  it  takes, 
according  to  the  situations  and  characters  of  nations.  To 
direct,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  accelerate  this  progress,  ought 
to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  indeed  of 
every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  species  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
for  him  always  to  remember,  that  considerable  alterations  in 
the  established  order  ai*e  very  seldom  to  be  effected  immedi- 
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rttely  and  Jirectly  by  political  regulations,  and  tliat  they  are,  in 
all  cases,  most  successful  and  most  penuancnt  wlien  tliey  are 
accomplished  gradually  by  natural  causes,  freed  from  those 
restraints  which  had  formerly  checked  their  oi>eration.  In  the 
governments,  indeed,  of  modern  Eiiroj)e,  it  is  much  more  necea- 
sary  to  atiolish  old  institutions  than  to  introduce  new  ones,  and 
if  this  reformation  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  not  pushed 
farther  at  any  time  than  circumstances  render  expedient,  or 
the  ideas  of  the  times  recommend,  the  essential  principles  of  a 
moi'e  perfect  order  of  tilings  will  gradually  establish  themselves 
without  any  convulsion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  siwjculation  con- 
cerning the  perfect  order  of  society,  is  to  be  regarde<l  merely  as 
a  description  of  tlie  ultimate  objects  at  which  the  statesman 
ought  to  aim.  The  tranqiullitj'  of  bis  administration,  and  the 
immediate  success  of  liis  measures,  depend  on  his  good  sense 
and  his  practical  skill.  And  his  theoretical  principles  only 
enable  him  to  direct  his  measiu'es  steadily  and  wisely  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  prevent 
lum  from  being  ever  led  astray  from  these  imjmrtant  object^ 
by  more  limited  views  of  temporary  expedience.' 


'  The  foregoing  obaorvations  on  iho 
gcnernl  tiiin  of  ihe  KcoaomEcal  Sj'sUm 
refer  golely  (aa  miut  appear  avideot  to 
thoHE  who  hove  peniHL'J  Ihem  with 
attention)  to  tlio  doctrines  it  cDutaioH 
on  the  oiticlc  of  Polilical  EcOBOmy, 
The  Theory  of  OovtmmetU  wliich  it 
iDculcntei,  a  of  tlio  most  dungifroiu 
Undone;,  recommending  in  strong  and 
uuqnHli6edt«rDisnn  unmixed  dcBpotism, 
And  rcprolmting  nil  ronatitutional  chrcltB 
on  Ihe  Borereipn  authority.  Many  Eng- 
lish vriters,  indeed,  with  an  almost  in- 
erediblo  ignorance  of  Iha  worka  wliich 
they  hate  preautnod  to  ccnaum,  have 
spoken  of  them,  as  if  thcj  encouraged 
polilical  principlcii  of  b  vary  difforftit 
complexion ;  but  the  truth  Is,  that  the 
dJBcipleB  of  QuUTiay  (without  a  single 
eseeplinn)  carried  their  wal  for  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  what  (hey 


called  tlie  i'ni'fy  of  Legi^atim.  lo  aO 
vitravagnnt  a  length,  as  to  trent  witll 
I  ontcmpt  ihoBo  mixed  ealabliahmFttla 
wbieli  nllon  any  share  whatever  of 
legialnlive  influence  to  the  rapreMnta- 
tivta  of  the  people.  On  the  one  hand, 
tho  evidence  of  this  ayslem  appeared  lo 
itH  partisans  bo  complete  and  irrenatible, 
that  they  flattered  thomselvea  mODarcln 
would  soon  see,  with  an  intuiliva  con- 
viction, the  identity  of  their  own  iiit«p- 
cBta  with  those  of  the  nation  the;  «• 
called  tu  govern;  and,  on  the  otber 
hand,  they  contended  that  it  ia  oaly 
nndflr  Ihe  strong  and  steady  govern- 
ment of  a  race  of  hcrsdiljiry  princva, 
undietraotod  hy  the  pi-ejudicea  and  tool 
InlereEtfl  which  warp  the  deliberation* 
of  popular  aBBcmhliea,  that  a  gndind 
and  syBlematical  approach  can  be  l 
10  the  perfirction   of  law  and  potitx- 
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Before  closing  this  disquisition,  it  may  be  proper  for  mc  to 
attempt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fully  than  I  liave  done,  an 
objection  which  has  been  frequently  dra\sTi  from  the  past 
experience  of  mankind,  against  that  supposition  of  their  pro- 
gressive improvement  on  which  all  the  foregoing  reasonings 
proceed.  How  mournful  are  the  vicissitudes  which  history  ex- 
hibits to  us  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  how  little 
foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  sanguine  prospects  concerning 
futurity !  If  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  wliich  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now  see  the  most  splendid  exer- 
tions of  genius,  and  the  happiest  forms  of  civil  policy,  we 
behold  others  which  in  ancient  times  were  the  seats  of  science, 
of  civih'sation,  and  of  liberty,  at  present  immersed  in  supersti- 
tion, and  laid  waste  by  despotism.  After  a  short  period  of 
civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary  glory,  the  prospect  has  changed 
at  once ;  the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded 
till  it  could  advance  no  farther ;  or  some  unforeseen  calamity 
lias  occurred,  which  has  obliterated  for  a  time  all  memory  of 
former  improvements,  and  has  condemned  mankind  to  retrace 
step  by  step  the  same  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had  risen 
to  greatness.  In  a  word,  on  such  a  retrospective  view  of 
human  affairs,  man  ap[)ears  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  fortune 
and  of  accident ;  or  rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed  by  the 
condition  of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career  of  im- 


The  very  first  of  Qutanay^i  maxims 
states  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
the  sovereign  authority,  unrestrained  by 
any  eonstitutional  checks  or  balances, 
should  be  lodged  in.  the  hands  of  a 
single  person  ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is 
maintained  zealously  by  all  his  followers 
— by  none  of  them  more  explicitly  than 
by  Mercier  de  la  BivUrty  whose  treatise 
on  '*  the  natural  aud  essential  order  of 
political  societies,**  might  have  been 
expected  to  attract  some  notice  in  this 
country,  from  the  praise  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  bestowed  on  the  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  and  the  distinctness  of  hiN 
arrangement. 

VOL.  II. 


If  some  individuals  who  formerly  pro- 
fessed an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  have,  at  a  later 
period  of  their  lives,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  an  enthusiasm  no  less  ardent 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  advanced 
in  their  writings,  the  fact  only  affonis 
an  additional  illuHtration  of  a  tnith 
verified  by  daily  experience,  tlut  the 
most  solid  foundation  for  |)olitical  con- 
sistency is  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
that  the  most  natural  and  easy  of  all 
transitions  is  from  the  violence  and 
intolerance  of  one  extreme  to  those 
of  another. — [Nofe  to  Second  Edition^ 
1802.] 
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provenient  ntid  of  degeneracy,  and  to  realize  the  boautitul  but 
melancholy  fable  of  Sii^phufl,  by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope 
and  of  disappointiaent. 

In  opposition  to  these  discouraging  views  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  man,  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  in  the 
course  of  these  latter  agee,  a  variety  of  events  have  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  wliich  render  the  condition  of  the 
liimian  race  essentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which,  of  consequence,  render  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  their  future  fortunes,  in  ao  far  ae 
they  are  founded  merely  on  their  past  experience,  unpliiloao- 
phical  and  inconclusive.  The  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  art  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  the  modem  science  of  fortification,  have  given  tn 
civilized  nations  a  security  against  the  irruptions  of  bari)ariauB, 
whicli  they  never  lieforc  possessed.  The  more  extended,  and 
the  more  constant  intercourse,  which  the  improvements  in  com- 
merce and  in  the  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  Tmder- 
mining  local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  imparting  t<i  the 
whole  species  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  each  particular 
community.  The  accumulated  experience  of  ages  has  already 
taught  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  the  most  friutful  and  the 
most  permanent  soiwces  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived  not  from 
conquered  aud  tributary  provinces,  but  from  the  internal  pro- 
sperity and  wealth  of  their  own  subjects ;  and  the  same  experi- 
ence now  begins  to  teach  nations,  that  the  increase  of  thar 
own  wealth,  so  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and  depres- 
sion of  their  neighbours,  is  intimately  connected  with  their 
industry  and  opulence ;  and  consequently,  that  those  commercial 
jealousies,  which  have  liitherto  lieen  so  fertile  a  source  of  ani- 
mosity among  different  states,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Among  all  the  circumstances,  however,  which 
distinguish  the  present  state  of  mankind  from  that  of  ancient 
nations,  the  invention  of  printing  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 
and,  indeed,  this  single  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is 
sufficient  to  change  the  wliole  course  of  himian  affairs. 
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The  influence  winch  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future 
history  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  tliink,  been  hitherto  examined 
by  philosophers,  with  the  attention  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  deserves.  One  reason  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but  once,  it 
has  been  considered  rather  as  the  effect  of  a  fortunate  accident, 
than  as  the  result  of  those  general  causes  on  which  the  progress 
of  society  seems  to  depend.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned how  far  this  idea  he  just ;  for,  although  it  should  be 
allowed  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it  may,  with  truth,  be 
considered  as  the  natm-al  result  of  a  state  of  the  world,  when  a 
number  of  great  and  contiguous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the 
study  of  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts ;  insomuch,  that  I  do  not  tliink  it  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  if  this  invention  had  not  been  made  by  the  par- 
ticular person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  the  same  art,  or  some 
analogous  art,  answering  a  similar  purpose,  would  have  in- 
fallibly been  invented  by  some  other  person,  and  at  no  very 
distant  period.  The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  a  step  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  no  less  than 
the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who  are  sceptical  about  the  future 
progress  of  the  race,  merely  in  consequence  of  its  past  histor}', 
reason  as  unphilosophically  as  the  member  of  a  savage  tril^e, 
who,  deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  times  from 
oral  tradition  only,  should  affect  to  call  in  question  the  efficacy 
of  written  records,  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  of  civilisation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  invention,  (which 
has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in  its  operation,  by  the  re- 
straints on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,)  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confi- 
dence, that  in  every  country  it  will  gradually  operate  to  widen 
the  circle  of  science  and  civilisation ;  to  distribute  more  equally 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  advantages  of 
the  political   union ;   and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  equitable 
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govemmsnts,  by  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  under- 
stand their  value,  and  are  interested  to  defend  them.  The 
science  of  legislation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge  which  are  connected  with  human  improvement,  may  be 
expected  to  advance  with  rapidity;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
opinions  and  institutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to 
justice,  they  will  be  secured  against  those  revolutions  to  which 
human  affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  subject  Opinionum 
enim  commenta  ddet  dies,  naturce  jvdicia  confirmat. 

The  revolutions  incident  to  the  democratical  states  of  anti- 
quity, furnish  no  solid  objection  to  the  foregoing  observations ; 
for  none  of  these  states  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modem 
times  derive  from  the  diffusion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation 
of  knowledge.  In  these  states,  most  of  the  revolutions  which 
happened  arose  from  the  struggles  of  demagogues,  who  em- 
ployed the  passions  of  the  multitude  in  subserviency  to  their 
own  interest  and  ambition  ;  and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious 
and  striking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable ;  that 
"  Democracy  is  notliing  but  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  inter- 
rupted sometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a  fdngle 
orator."  Wliile  tliis  continued  to  be  the  case,  democratical  con- 
stitutions were,  undoubtedly,  the  most  unfavourable  of  any  to 
the  tranquillity  of  mankind ;  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
order  of  society  was,  by  skilfully  balancing  against  each  other, 
the  prejudices  and  the  separate  interests  of  different  orders  of 
citizens.  That  such  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become 
less  necessary  for  checking  the  tiu-bulence  of  the  democratical 
spirit  in  free  governments,  appears  probable  from  this, — that 
among  the  various  advantages  to  be  exjiected  from  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  one  of  the  greatest  is,  the  effect  which  it  must 
necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the  influence  of  popular  elo- 
quence, both  by  curing  men  of  those  prejudices  upon  wliich  it 
operates,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  the  irresistible  control  of  en- 
lightened oi)inion8.  In  the  republican  states  of  antiquity,  the 
eloquence  of  demagogues  was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of 
faction,  wliile  it  aspired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited 
swttv  in  directing  popular  councils.     But  now  when  the  effu- 
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sions  of  the  orator  are,  by  means  of  the  presH,  subjected  to  the 
immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquisitive  age,  the  eloijuence  of  legis- 
lative assemblies  is  force<l  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  and  if  it  retain  its  ascendant  in  human  affairs,  it  can 
only  be  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  {>revailing  cause,  and  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progress  which  may  yet  \)e  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  we  may  form  some 
idea  from  what  has  already  happened  in  physics,  since  the  time 
that  Lord  Bacon  united,  in  one  useful  direction,  the  labours  of 
those  who  cultivate  that  science.  At  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
physics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopeless  state  than  that  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy  in  the  present  age.  A  per- 
petual succession  of  chimerical  theories  had  till  then  amused 
the  world  ;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  case  would 
continue  to  be  the  same  for  ever.  Why  then  should  we  despair 
of  the  competency  of  the  human  faculties  to  establish  solid  and 
permanent  systems  upon  other  subjects,  which  are  of  still  more 
serious  importance  ?  Physics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many 
difficulties  which  obstruct  our  progress  in  moral  and  political 
inquiries;  but  perhaps  this  advantage  may  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they  have  to  engage  a  more 
miiversal  and  a  more  earnest  attention,  in  consequence  of  their 
coming  home  more  immediately  to  our  "business  and  our 
bosoms."  When  these  sciences  too,  begin  to  be  prosecuted  on 
a  regular  and  systematical  plan,  their  improvement  will  go  on 
with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  not  only  as  the  number  of  spe- 
culative minds  will  be  every  day  increased  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  but  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  just  rules  of  in- 
quiry will  more  and  more  place  important  discoveries  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  understandings.  *^  Such  rules,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "  do  in  some  sort  equal  men's  wits,  and  leave  no 
great  advantage  or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent 
motions  of  the  spirit.  To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe 
a  circle,  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference 
between  an  unsteady  and  an  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much  alike." 
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Nor  imist  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  wliich  the  art  of 
printiiig  communicates  to  the  most  limited  exertions  of  Iit«rary 
industry,  by  treasming  them  up  as  materials  for  the  future 
examination  of  more  enlightened  inipiirers.  In  this  respect 
the  press  bestows  upon  the  sciences  an  advantage  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  nrt«  derive  from  the 
division  of  labour.  As  in  these  arts  the  exertions  of  an  unin- 
formed midtitude  are  united  by  the  comprehensive  skill  of  the 
artist,  in  the  accomplislmient  of  effects  astonishing  hy  their 
magnitude,  and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  display ;  so 
in  the  sciences  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  obscure  in- 
dividuals on  those  subjects  wliich  are  level  to  their  capacities, 
and  which  fall  under  their  own  immediate  notice,  accumulate 
for  a  course  of  years,  till  at  last  some  philosopher  arises,  who 
combines  these  scattered  materials,  and  exhibits  in  his  system, 
not  merely  the  force  of  a  single  mind,  but  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  age  in  wliich  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  these  laat  considerations,  much  more  than  on  the 
efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I  woidd  re-st  my  hojies  of  the 
progress  of  the  race.  What  genius  alone  could  accompHsli  in 
science,  the  world  baa  already  seen ;  and  I  am  ready  to  bu1>- 
Bcribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  splendour  of 
its  (Mist  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the  fame  of 
future  philosophers.  But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  bo 
tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the  most  impoi-tant  of  all 
subjects,  by  the  free  discussions  of  inquisitive  nations,  unfettered 
by  prejudice,  and  stimnlated  in  thc-ir  inriuiries  by  every  motive 
that  can  awaken  whatever  is  either  generous  or  selfish  in 
human  nature.  How  trifling  are  the  effects  which  the  liodily 
strength  of  au  individunl  is  able  to  produce,  (however  great 
may  be  his  natural  endowments,)  when  compared  with  those 
whicli  liave  been  occomplishod  by  the  conspiring  force  of  an 
ordinary  multitude  ?  It  was  not  the  single  arm  of  a  Theseue, 
or  a  Hercules,  but  the  hands  of  such  men  as  ourselves,  that  in 
ancient  Egypt  raised  those  nionumcnls  of  architectiu-e  which 
i-oiiiain  from  age  to  age,  tfl  attest  the  wonders  of  combined  and 
of  persevering  industry ;  and  while  llicy  humble  the  import- 
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atice  of  tlie  individual,  to  exalt  the  dignity  and  to  animate  the 
hibours  of  the  species. 

These  views  with  respect  to  the  probable  improvement  of  the 
world,  are  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  entertain 
them,  that  even  although  they  were  founded  in  delusion,  a  wise 
man  would  be  disposed  to  cherish  them.     What  should  have 
induced  some  respectable  writers  to  controvert  them  with  so 
great  an  asperity  of  expression,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truth,  their  practical  tend- 
ency is  surely  favourable  to  human  happiness ;  nor  can  tliat 
temper  of  mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome 
reception,  be  candidly  suspected  of  designs  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  himianity.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing 
belief  of  its  improbability,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  so 
many  individuals ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  contrary 
opinion  becomes  general,  it  realizes  the  event  which  it  leads  us 
to  anticipate.     Surely  if  any  thing  can  have  a  tendency  to  call 
forth  in  the  public  service  the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  must 
be  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are 
conspiring,  and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  those  benefits 
which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform  and 
to  enlighten  them.     As  in  ancient  Rome,  tlierefore,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen  never  to  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  republic,  so  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  what- 
ever may  be  the  political  aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never 
despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  nice,  but  will  act  ui>on 
the  conviction,  that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must 
gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue ;  and  that  in 
the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther  our 
observations  extend,  and  the  longer  they  are  continued,  the 
more  we  shall  perceive  of  order  and  of  benevolent  design  in  the 
universe. 

Nor  is  tliis  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  reason,  by  any  means  contrary  to  the  general 
analogy  of  his  natiural  history.  In  the  infancy  of  the  individual, 
his  existence  is  preserved  by  instincts,  which  disapixjar  after- 
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wards  when  they  are  no  longer  necessHry.  In  the  savage  state 
of  our  species,  there  are  iiistincta  which  seem  to  form  a  part  of 
the  human  constitutjon,  and  of  wliich  no  traces  remain  in  tliose 
jierioda  of  society  in  wliieh  their  use  is  superseded  hy  a  more 
enlarged  experience.  Why,  then,  should  we  deny  the  probability 
of  something  similar  to  this,  in  tlie  history  of  mankind  considered 
in  their  i>oUtical  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  governmenfa  which  the  worM  lias  hitherto 
seen,  have  seldom  or  never  taken  their  rise  from  deep-hud 
schemes  of  human  policy.  In  every  state  of  society  which  has 
yet  exiBted,  the  multitude  has,  in  general,  acted  from  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion,  or  from  the  pressure  of  their  want« 
and  necessities ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
political  order,  is,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  the  residt  of  the 
passions  and  wants  of  man,  combined  with  the  circumstancea 
of  his  situation ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  nature.  So  beautifully,  indeed,  do  these  passions 
and  circumstances  act  in  subserviency  to  her  designs,  and  bo  in- 
variably have  they  been  found,  in  the  histoiy  of  past  ages,  to  con- 
duct him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  arrangements,  that  we  can 
hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  end  was  not  foreseen 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Even  in  those  rude 
periods  of  society,  when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows 
blindly  his  instinctive  principles  of  action,  he  is  led  hy  an 
invisible  hand,  and  contributes  his  share  to  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  of  the  nature  and  atlvantages  of  which  he  has  no  concep- 
tion. The  operations  of  the  bee,  when  it  begins,  for  the  first 
time,  to  form  its  cell,  convey  to  us  a  striking  image  of  the 
efforts  of  uneidightened  Man,  in  conducting  the  operations  of 
an  infant  government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,  wliich 
are  found  to  prevail  universally  among  our  species  in  certain 
l>criods  of  society,  and  which  seem  to  be  essentially  necessary 
for  maintaining  its  order,  in  ages  when  men  are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  piirjwses  for  which  governments  are  instituted. 
As  society  advances,  these  prejudices  gradually  lose  their  in- 
fluence on  the  higher  classes,  and  would  probably  soon  dis- 
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appear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  fouiul  expedient  to  prolong 
their  existence,  as  a  source  of  authority  over  the  multitude. 
In  an  age,  however,' of  universal  and  of  unrestrained  discussion, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  can  long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor 
ought  we  to  regret  their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  which 
they  have  been  subservient  in  the  past  experience  of  mankind, 
are  found  to  be  accomplished  by  the  growing  light  of  philo- 
sophy. On  this  supposition,  a  history  of  human  prejudices,  as 
far  as  they  have  supplied  the  place  of  more  enlarged  political 
views,  may,  at  some  future  period,  furnish  to  the  pliilosopher 
a  subject  of  speculation,  no  less  pleasing  and  instructive  than 
that  beneficent  wisdom  of  nature  which  guides  the  operations 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  which,  even  in  our  own  species,  takes 
upon  itself  the  care  of  the  individual  in  the  infancy  of  human 
reason.^ 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  tliat,  in  proportion  as  these 
prospects,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  reason,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  mankind, 
shall  be  realize<l,  the  political  history  of  the  world  will  be 
regulated  by  steady  and  uniform  causes,  and  the  philosopher 
will  be  enabled  to  form  probable  conjectures  with  respect  to 
the  future  course  of  human  affiEiirs. 


'  [Many  years  after  this  Tolume  was 
pablished,  I  found,  that  in  the  foregoing 
remark  on  the  analogy  between  the 
utility  of  our  instincts,  and  that  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  our  prejudices,  I  had 
been  anticipated  by  Bayle.  My  atten- 
tion to  the  passage  in  question  was  first 
attracted  by  the  following  observations 
of  Mr.  Qibbon  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Works.  "Bayle's  Two  Utters  on  the 
Love  of  Parents  towards  their  Children, 
and  on  Jealousy,  contain  a  profound 
philosophy,  in  which  he  unfolds  a  chain 
of  prejudices  connected  with  our  ex- 
istence, necessary  for  our  happiness, 
and  intended  by  the  Supremo  Being  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  reason  too  exalted 


for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  too  weak 
to  be  a  principle  of  action." — Gibbon*! 
MUctUaneous  Workif  vol.  ii.  pp.  300, 
301. 

The  Letters  of  Bayle  here  alluded  to, 
form  part  of  his  general  criticism  on 
Maimbourg^s  History  of  Calvinism,  pub- 
lished in  his  (Euvres  Diverse^.  See 
tom.  ii.  pp.  272,  280.  I1iey  contain 
various  ideas  which  I  agree  with  Gibbon 
in  thinking  profoundly  philosophical. 
Like  all  Bayle's  compositions,  however, 
they  involve  much  exceptionable  matter 
blended  with  the  truth.  The  author, 
in  particular,  uses  throughout  the  word 
prejudice  with  a  very  illogical  lati- 
tude.] 
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It  ie  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  lliat  "  what  depends  on 
a  few  persoDB,  is,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  chance, 
Qf  secret  and  unknown  causes :  wliat  arises  from  a  great  num- 
ber, may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  knowii 
cauacB,"  "  To  judge  by  tbis  rule,"  he  continues,  "  the  domestic 
and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  ob- 
ject of  reasoniug  and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent, 
which  are  commonly  prwluced  by  single  persons,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  wliim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  passions 
and  interests.  The  depression  of  the  Lords,  and  rise  of  the 
Commons,  in  England,  after  the  statutes  of  alienation  and  the 
increase  of  trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  accounted  for 
by  general  principles,  than  the  depression  of  tlie  Spanish,  and 
rifle  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  been  Spaniards ;  and  Philip  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth,  and  Charles  tlie  Second,  been  Frenchmen,  the 
history  of  these  nations  had  been  entirely  reversed." 

From  these  principles,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that,  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  shall  operate 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate,  the  whole  system 
of  human  affairs,  including  both  the  domestic  ui-der  of  society 
in  particular  states,  and  the  relations  which  exist  among 
different  communities,  in  cousetjuence  of  war  and  negotintion, 
will  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  are  "  known 
and  determinate."  Those  domestic  afl'aira,  wliieh,  according  to 
Mr,  Hume,  are  already  proper  subjects  of  reasoning  and  obser- 
vation, in  consequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  interests 
and  passions,  will  become  so  more  and  more  daily,  as  pie- 
judices  shall  decline,  and  knowledge  sliall  be  diffused  among 
the  lower  orders:  while  the  relations  among  different  states 
wliich  have  deitendcd  hithei-fo,  iu  a  great  measure,  ou  the 
"  whim,  folly,  and  caprice  "  of  single  persons,  will  be  gradually 
more  and  more  regulated  by  the  general  interests  of  the  indi- 
vi(hials  who  comiK>se  them,  and  by  the  popular  opinions  of 
more  enlightened  times.    Already,  during  the  voy  short  in- 
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terval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
writings,  an  astonishing  change  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
The  mysteries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open, — the  influence 
of  secret  negotiation  on  the  relative  situation  of  states  has 
declined, — and  the  studies  of  those  men  whose  public  spirit  or 
ambition  devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  details 
of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the  liberal  and  manly  pursuits  of 
political  philosophy. 


CHAPTER    V. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  Parts.  The  First  relates  to  the  influence  of 
Association  in  regulating  the  succession  of  our  thoughts ;  the 
Second,  to  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  powers  and  on  the 
moral  character,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  combi- 
nations wliich  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and  in  early  youth. 
The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run  into  each  other;  but  it  will 
contribute  much  to  the  order  of  our  speculations,  to  keep  the 
foregoing  arrangement  in  view. 


PART   FIRST. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ASSOCIATION  IN  REGULATING  THE  SUC- 
CESSION OF  OUR  THOUGHTS. 

SECT.  I. GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THIS  PART  OF  OUR  CONSTITUTION, 

AND  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  PHILOSOPHERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  IT. 

That  one  thought  is  often  suggested  to  the  mind  by  another, 
and  that  the  sight  of  an  external  object  often  recalls  former 
occurrences  and  revives  former  feelings,  are  facts  which  are 
perfectly  familiar  even  to  those  who  are  the  lea^t  disposed  to 
speculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  passing 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company 
of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
then  engaged  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by  the  objects  we 
meet  mth.    In  such  a  scene,  we  recollect  that  a  particular  sub- 
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ject  was  started;  and,  in  pa^ng  the  different  houses,  and 
plantations,  and  rivers,  the  argoments  we  werv  discussing  when 
we  last  saw  them  recur  spontaneously  to  the  menK^rr.  Tlie 
connexion  which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a 
language  and  the  ideas  thev  denote ;  the  connexion  which  is 
formed  between  the  different  words  of  a  discourse  we  have  iH>m- 
mitted  to  memory ;  the  connexion  between  tlie  different  notes  of 
a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician,  are  all  obnous 
instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in  renving  former 
thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable. 
After  time  has,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a 
friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  first  time  we  enter 
the  house  where  he  lived  !  Everything  we  see — the  a{)artment 
where  he  studied — the  chair  upon  which  he  sat,  recall  to  us  the 
happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a 
sort  of  violation  of  tliat  respect  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage 
in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse  when  such  objects  are 
before  us.  In  the  case,  too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes  wliich 
interest  the  curiosity,  from  the  memorable  persons  or  transac- 
tions which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  them  in 
the  course  of  our  studies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened  by  the 
actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself,  than  by  the  mere  concep- 
tion or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in 
visiting  classical  ground,  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  in- 
spired the  genius  of  our  favourite  autliors,  or  the  fields  which 
have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  fwble 
are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  liveliest  conception  of  modem 
Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 

"  He  drew  tb'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  artH, 
And  tnxl  tbc  sacred  walks 


Where,  at  each  step,  imoginiition  bums  !"* 

The  well-known  effect  of  a  particular  tune  on  Swiss  regi- 
ments, when  at  a  distance  from  home,  furnishes  a  very  striking 

'  "  Qnaciinqii6  ingredimnr,'*  says  Cit-ero,  sptsiking  of  Ath«ns,  *'  in  aliqnam  his- 
toriam  vestiginm  poiiimiis.'' 
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illustration  of  the  peculiar  power  of  a  perception,  or  of  nn  im- 
pression on  the  senses,  to  awaken  associated  thoughts  and 
feelings  ;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must  liave 
occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility  in  the  couree 
of  his  own  experience. 

"  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,"  says  Captain  King,  "  in  this 
miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awatska,  the  guests 
of  a  people  with  whose  existence  we  had  before  been  scarce 
Rcquninted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe ;  a 
solitary,  half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was  familiar  to 
us,  attracted  our  attention,  and,  on  examination,  we  found  it 
stamped  on  tlie  back  with  the  word  London.  I  cannot  paas 
over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many 
pleasant  thoughts,  tlie  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances 
it  excited  in  us.  Tliose  who  have  experienced  the  effects  that 
long  absence  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native  country 
produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure  such  a 
trifling  incident  can  give."' 


'  [In  thin  lust  sciitcnue  CnptHin  King 
hna  with  grcnt  jiTilgment  Biiil  discrinii- 
nntion  toucliud  upiiu  tvrtain  tixixatoty 
circumstancKB,  (aiitli  ns  long  a^wnoi  Hud 
exiTtme  dutimrt  troai  home,)  vLieli,  on 
partirutar  occuions,  rotidvr  ■  perceptian 
or  a  MDliUo  imprcBiiian  more  peculiarly 
poweriill  ill  awakening  auociAted  emo- 
tions. Ho  liiui  alao  alluded  to  ths  efCect 
of  eonfrait  as  an  aBSOciBting  principle, 
and  hoi  fumishod  s  fine  illuiitnition  of 
ilB  itiQiience.  "  Wiiilst  v,-o  <vcro  at 
dinner  in  tliia  miseralile  hut,  on  tljo 
bimka  of  tlic  rivor  Awntska,  the  giieata 
of  a  people  with  whuao  exiiitisDCD  we  hud 
befora  been  acarco  acquiuntvd,  and  at 
the  oxtrcmity  of  tho  habitable  globe ;  a 
solitary,  httlt'-voni  pewter  upona,  whcwe 


■  faiuil 


acted  o 


atloution,  and,  on  examination,  we  round 
it  «tuDip«d  on  tlie  back  with  the  word 
LoKdim.  I  cannot  piua  over  this  cir- 
cumRlanee  in  ailcnce,  out  of  gratitude 
hi   llie    man;   pleanant    tbcughtl,   the 


nnxioUB  hopes,  and  lender  rometnbnuicei 
it  exciteil  in  ua.  TTiiim  who  liavo  ex- 
periencoil  the  cflects  (hat  long  absenca 
Mid  extreme  JiatHoeo  from  their  native 
ixiuiitiy  produce  on  tbo  mind,  will  reatliiy 
ronccive  the  pleasure  auch  a  triflin)! 
inrident  can  give."  We  may  add  to  hi* 
very  philoBopliical  reflcctiona,  l}iat  in 
ceHjun  aituntjons  the  tone  of  the  mind 
is  better  prepared  than  in  olhen  (or 
indulging  those  foelingB  wbich  come 
home  to  the  heart.  Of  thia  kind  is  m 
scene  of  aolitudo  and  silence,  wbere  the 
mind  is  apt  at  onoe  to  gi™  foil  lent  to 
iu  pnlhusiaam ;  and  from  ila  concen- 
traled  attention  to  the  internal  pheno- 
mena, to  observe  and  to  record  them 
with  unnsnnl  accnmcj.  To  a  scene  of 
ibis  sort  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  fiillow- 
ing  inimitable  deacription  orHombnldt. 
"  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  itn- 
progsion  o(  lui^estic  tranquiliily  which 
the  aspect  of  the  Grmautcnt  inspires  in 
this  aolitary   region.     Following   with 
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The  diflFerence  between  the  effect  of  a  perception  and  an  idea, 
in  awakening  associatc^d  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  finely  de- 
scribed in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  book  De  Finibua. 

"  We  agreed,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  we  should  take  our  after- 
noon's walk  in  the  academy,  as  at  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a 
place  where  there  was  no  resort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Piso's.  We  passed  the  time  in 
conversing  on  diflFerent  matters  during  our  short  walk  from  the 
double  gate,  till  we  came  to  the  academy,  that  justly  celebrated 
spot,  which,  as  we  wished,  we  foimd  a  perfect  solitude."  "  I  know 
not,"  said  Piso,  *'  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  an  illusion 
of  the  imagination  founded  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  power- 
fully affected  by  the  sight  of  those  places  which  have  been  much 
frequented  by  illustrious  men,  than  when  we  either  listen  to  the 
recital  or  read  the  detail  of  their  great  actions.  At  this  mo- 
ment, I  feel  strongly  that  emotion  which  I  speak  of.  I  see 
before  me  the  perfect  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  dispute 
in  this  very  place :  these  gardens  not  only  recall  him  to  my 
memory,  but  present  his  very  person  to  my  senses.  I  fancy  to 
myself,  that  here  stood  Speusippus ;  there  Xcnocrates,  and  here, 
on  this  bench,  sat  his  disciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our  ancient 
senate-house  seems  peopled  with  the  like  visionary  forms ;  for 
often,  when  I  enter  it,  the  shades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of 
Lielius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grandfather,  rise  to 
my  imagination.  In  short,  such  is  the  effect  of  local  situation 
in  recalling  associated  ideas  to  the  mind,  [tanta  vis  admonitionis 
inest  in  locis,]  that  it  is  not  without  reason  some  philosophers 
have  founded  on  this  principle  a  si)ecies  of  artificial  memory." 


the  eye,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  night, 
those  meadows  that  bound  the  horizon, 
that  plain  covered  with  verdure,  and 
gently  undulated,  we  thought  we  saw 
from  afar,  as  in  the  deserts  of  the  Oro- 
noko,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  support- 
ing the  starry  vault  of  heaven.  The  tree 
under  which  we  were  seated — the  lumi- 
nous insects  flying  in  the  air — the  con- 
stellations that  shone  towards  the  south 
—every  object  seemed  to  toll  us  that  we 


were  far  from  our  native  soil.  If,  amid 
this  exotic  nature,  the  bell  of  a  cow,  or 
the  roaring  of  a  bull,  were  heard  from 
the  depth  of  a  valley,  the  remembrance 
of  our  countiy  was  awakened  suddenly 
in  the  sound.  They  were  like  distant 
voices  resounding  from  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  with  magical  power  trans- 
porting us  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other." — Perional  Narrative ^  &c.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  90,  91] 
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Tliis  ipfluence  of  pci-ceptibk  objects  in  awakening  oaeociateil 
thoughts  and  aseociated  feeliugs,  seems  to  arise  in  a  great 
measure  from  their  i^rmanent  operation  as  exciting  or  sug- 
gesting causes.  When  a  train  of  thouglit  takes  its  rise  from 
an  idea  or  conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disapjiears,  and  a 
series  of  others  snccectls,  which  are  gradually  less  and  lew 
related  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced ;  but  in  the 
case  of  perception,  the  exciting  cause  remains  steadily  bctbre 
lis,  and  all  the  tlioughts  and  feelings  which  have  any  relation 
to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in  rapid  successinn,  strongthcniug 
each  other's  eflects,  and  all  conspiring  in  the  same  general 
impi-ession. 

I  already  observed,  that  the  connexions  which  exist  among 
our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the  vulgar, 
as  well  as  to  philosopliers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of  late  that  we 
have  been  posBesscd  of  an  appropriated  plu'ase  to  express  them ; 
but  that  the  general  fact  is  not  a  recent  discovery  may  be 
inferred  from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  prudence  and  of 
propriety,  which  have  plwnly  been  suggested  by  an  attention 
to  this  part  of  our  constitution.  When  we  lay  it  down,  for 
example,  as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  in  conversation  all  expres- 
sions, and  all  topics  of  discourse,  which  have  aTiy  relation,  how- 
ever remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  we  plainly  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  there  are  certain  connexions 
among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influence  over  the  order  of 
their  succession.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how  much  of  the 
comfort  and  good-himiour  of  social  life  depends  on  an  attention 
to  this  consideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  particularly 
essential  in  our  intercourse  with  men  of  the  world ;  for  the 
commerce  of  society  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the 
quickness  and  the  facihty  with  which  we  associate  all  ideas 
which  have  any  reference  to  life  and  manners,^  and,  of  conse- 


'  Tlw  mppriorjly  which  [he  mm  of  ihe 
world  poBseBMi  ovur  ^o  recliiHe  Btu- 
ilent,  in  his  knowledge  of  mniikiiicl,  ii 
pnrtlj  Ihc!  result  of  Ihis  r|uielni?Ba  and 
(adlitj-  of  MKOciiition,     Thoap  irifling 


oircuniBlniicea  in  coiiTOrnalion  nnd  bc- 
hnviour,  which  W  tho  laller  romey  oolj 
llirir  laoBt  obvion*  und  avowed  mean- 
ing, la;  open  to  ihe  fanner  maoj  ff  tlio 
trainli  of  iboilglit  whi<>h  are  connocteil 
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quence,  it  must  render  the  sensibility  alive  to  many  circum- 
stances which,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  relation  to  the 
situation  and  liistory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwise  liave 
passed  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  suggested  by  association,  it 
produces  a  slighter  impression,  or  at  least  it  produces  its  im- 
pression more  gradually,  than  if  it  were  presented  more  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under 
a  necessity  of  commimicating  any  disagreeable  information  to 
another,  delicacy  leads  us,  instead  of  mentioning  the  thing 
itself,  to  mention  something  else  from  which  our  meaning  may 
be  understood.  In  this  manner,  we  prepare  our  hearers  for 
the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  distinction  between  gross  and  delicate  flattery  is  founded 
upon  the  same  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  oflcnsive  than 
flattery  which  is  direct  and  pointed,  praise  is  considered  as 
happy  and  elegant,  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  the  asso- 
ciations by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  introduce  another, 
philosophers  have  given  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Ideas; 
and  as  I  would  not  wish,  excepting  in  a  case  of  necessity,  to 
depart  from  common  language,  or  to  expose  myself  to  the 
charge  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a  new  form,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  the  same  expression.  I  am  sensible,  in- 
deed, that  the  expression  is  by  no  means  unexceptionable,  and 
that,  if  it  be  used  (as  it  frequently  has  been)  to  comprehend 
those  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of 
all  our  mental  operations  is  regulated,  the  word  idea  must  be 
understood  in  a  sense  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  commonly 
employed  in.  It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that 
"  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  passions,  aflbctions,  and  pur- 
poses ;  in  a  wonl,  every  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  those 
of  sense,  is  excited  occasionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  so 
that  if  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a  train  of 
ideas,  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  to  denote  all  these 

with  them,  and  frnqucntly  give  him  a  side  where  it  ib  supposed  to  be  most 
distinct  view  of  a  character,  ou  that  verv       concealed  from  his  observation. 

VOL.  II.  R 


operatioiiH."  In  continuing,  tlicrtfore,  to  eniiiloy  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  language  which  has  heen  consecrated  by  the  practice 
of  our  best  philosophical  -writera  in  England,  I  would  not  be 
iindcrstdod  to  dispute  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  a  new  phrase,  mora  precise  and  more 
applicable  to  the  fact. 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I  last  quoted,  seems  to  think 
that  the  association  of  ideas  has  uo  claim  to  be  considered  as 
An  origintti  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature.  "  I 
itelieve,"  says  he,  "  that  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of 
which  we  can  give  no  account,  hut  Uiat  such  is  our  constitu- 
tion, are  more  in  niunlter  than  is  commonly  thought.  But  we 
ought  not  to  niultii)Iy  them  without  necessity.  That  trains  of 
tliinldug  wliich  by  frequent  repetition  have  become  familiar, 
should  spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  oiu'  fancy,  seems  to 
require  no  other  original  quality  hut  the  power  of  habit." 

With  this  observation  I  cannot  agi-ee,  because  I  think  it 
more  philosophical  to  resolve  tlie  power  of  habit  into  the  asso- 
ciation  of  ideas,  than  to  resolve  the  association  of  ideas  into 
hithit. 

The  word  Aa&iV,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, expresses  that  facility  which  the  mind  acquires  in  all 
its  exertions,  both  animal  and  intellectual,  in  consequence  of 
practice.  We  apply  it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman,  to  the 
extemporary  Buency  of  tlie  orator,  to  the  rapidity  of  the  arith- 
metical accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the  effect  of  practice, 
we  know  from  experience  to  be  o  fact,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  ultimate  fact,  nor  incapable  of  analysis. 

In  the  Essay  on  Attention,  I  showed  that  the  effects  of 
practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly  on  the 
mind,  The  muscles  which  we  employ  in  mechanical  opera- 
tions become  stronger,  and  become  more  obedient  to  the  will. 
This  is  a  fact,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  philosophy  will 
never  be  able  to  give  any  explaiiatiou. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effects  of  practice  are 
produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  resolvable  into  whnt  ]>liiIoBiipheri5  call  the  asuociation 
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ofideas^  or  into  that  general  fact  which  Dr.  Rei<l  himself  has 
stated,  "  that  trains  of  tliinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
have  become  familiar,  spontaneously  ofler  tliemselves  to  the 
mind."  In  the  case  of  habits  which  are  purely  intellectual, 
the  effects  of  practice  resolve  themselves  completely  into  this 
principle :  and  it  aj)i)eai*8  to  me  more  precise  and  more  satis- 
factory, to  state  the  principle  itself  as  a  law  of  our  constitution, 
than  to  slnr  it  over  under  the  concise  appellation  of  habit^ 
which  we  apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  associate  or  connect  its 
thoughts  together,  is  sometimes  called  (but  very  improperly) 
the  imagination.  Between  these  two  parts  of  our  constitution, 
there  is  indeed  a  very  intimate  relation;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  relation  that  they  have  been  so  generally  con- 
founded imder  the  same  name.  Wlien  the  mind  is  occupied 
about  absent  objects  of  sense,  (which,  I  believe,  it  is  habitually 
in  the  great  majority  of  mankind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely 
a  series  of  conceptions,  or,  in  common  language,  of  imagina- 
tions.^ In  the  case,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the 
association  of  ideas  that  supplies  the  materials  out  of  which 
its  combinations  are  formed;  and  when  such  an  imaginary 
combination  is  become  familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  that  connects  its  different  parts  together,  and 
imites  them  into  one  whole.  The  association  of  ideas,  there- 
fore, although  perfectly  distinct  from  the  jwwer  of  imagina- 
tion, is  immediately  and  essentially  subservient  to  all  its 
exertions. 

The  last  observation  seems  to  me  to  point  out,  also,  the 
circumstance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of  English  writers 
to  use  the  words  Imagination  and  Fancy  as  synonymous.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  creative  imagination,  when  a  person  possesses  it 
so  habitually  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of  sununoning  up, 
at  pleasure,  a  particular  class  of  ideas, — and  of  ideas  related  to 

*  Accordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  scriem  imaginatiooum  intelligo  succes- 
of  thought  in  the  mind,  "  ConBcquen-  sioncm  unius  cogitationis  a^l  aliam." — 
tiA  live  leriet  imaginationum."    "  Per      LfviathaHf  cap.  iii. 
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tjich  other  id  ft  jMirtitiulai'  manner, — winch  power  can  be  lh« 
result  only  of  certabi  habits  of  oEisociation  which  the  iDilivitiuBl 
has  ncquired.  It  is  to  thia  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  particular  turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  best  writers  (so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
vforil  fancy :  I  say,  in  general;  for  in  disquisitions  of  this  sort, 
iu  which  the  best  writers  are  seldom  precise  and  sternly  in  the 
employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  practice 
that  we  can  ajipcal  aa  an  authority.  What  the  particular 
relations  are,  by  wlilch  those  ideas  arc  connected  that  are 
suliservient  to  poetical  imngination,  I  shall  not  inquire  at 
present  I  think  they  are  chiefly  those  of  resemblance  and 
analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  lie,  the  power  of  summoning 
lip  at  pleasure  the  ideas  so  related,  as  it  is  the  grotmd-work  of 
poetical  genius,  is  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  bmnanconsti- 
tutioD  to  deserve  an  appropriated  name ;  and,  for  this  purposcj 
the  word  /awe;/  would  appear  to  be  the  most  convenient  that 
onr  language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  flomewhore  observed,  tliat  "  the  part  of  our 
constitntioo  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  xraa 
called,  by  the  older  English  writers,  tAe  faniasy  or  fancy" — a 
use  of  the  word,  we  may  remark,  which  coincides,  in  many 
instances,  with  that  which  I  propose  to  make  of  it  It  iliffers 
from  it  only  in  this,  that  these  writers  applied  it  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  restrict  its  applic-ation 
to  that  habit  of  association,  which  is  subservient  to  poetical 
imagination. 

Acoonling  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been  given  of 
the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  materials 
for  the  Imagination ;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  power  prosup- 
(wses  the  former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily  suppoue 
tlie  latter.  A  man,  whose  habits  of  association  present  to 
him,  for  illustrating  or  emhellialiing  a  subject,  a  niunber  of  I 
resembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of  fancy ;  but 
for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various  other  powers  are  necessary, 
iwirticularly    the  powers  of  taste   ami  of  judgment,  without 
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which  we  can  hope  to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  supplies  the 
poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and  with  all  the  analogies 
which  are  the  foimdation  of  his  allusions ;  but  it  is  the  power 
of  imagination  that  creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describes, 
and  the  fictitious  characters  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  ai)ply 
the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant, — to  imagination,  those  of 
beautiful  or  sublime. 


SECT.  II. — OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  AMONG 

OUR  IDEAS. 

The  facts  which  I  stated  in  the  former  Section,  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  idea,  to  suggest  ideas 
related  to  it,  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of  common  remark. 
But  the  relations  which  connect  all  our  thoughts  together,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  succession,  were  but  little  attended 
to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  aic  in  the  least  conversant  with 
the  present  state  of  metaphysical  science,  that  this  eminent 
writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  principles  of  association 
among  our  ideas  to  three:  Resemblance,  Contiguity  in  time 
and  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  The  attempt  was  great,  and 
worthy  of  his  genius ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  several  writers 
since  his  time,^  that  his  enumeration  is  not  only  incomplete, 
but  it  is  even  indistinct,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

*  See,   in  particular,   I»rd   KameH'8  docs  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly 

Elements  of  Criticism^  and  Dr.  Gerard's  three,  [four] — Resemblance,  Contrariety, 

Essay  on  Genius.     See  also  Dr.  Camp-  and  Contiguity."  —  See  DtHsertations, 

beirs  Philosophy  of  Hheforic,  vol.  i.  p.  Moral  and  CiUicalf  p.  9;  also,  p.  145. 

197.  The   passage  to  which  Dr.  I3ealtio 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Bcattie,  that  refers  is  as  follows : — 

something  like  on  attempt  to  enumerate  "Ormf  •Zt  JivmfAtfitn^utifti^M^  »4M^^tS« 

the  laws  of  association  is  to  be  found  in  rit  ir^ari^f  ntm  ntvnwut^^  %mt  mv  mtvn- 

Aristotle ;  who,  in  speaking  of  Recol-  Sw^iv,  fuB^  h  Ui/m  i7«^i*     ^«  »«<  r$ 

lection,  insinuates,  vnih  his  usual  bre-  i^tlris   Bn(tu»fAt*  uwrnvrit   Air$  rw  put, 

vity,  that  "  the  relations  by  which  we  H  akX0u  nut^  »«<  «^'  ifiMv^  n  l^MtrUv, 

are  led  from  one  thought  to  another,  in  n  «•»«  ^vuyyvt,    ^k  T#i/T»  yivtrms  h  aLtift- 

tracing  out,  or  hunlinq  after"  as  ho  tfifts. — Aristot  de  Memor.  et  liemiimr. 

rallh  it,  "  any  particular  thought  which  [<-.  2.] 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  that  I  should 
enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's 
system  ;  or  that  I  sliould  attempt  to  specify  those  principles  of 
association  whicli  he  has  omitted.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory  solution ;  for 
there  is  no  possible  relation  among  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  may  not  serve  to  connect  them  together  in  the 
mind ;  and  therefore  although  one  enumeration  may  be  more 
comprehensive  than  another,  a  perfectly  complete  enumeration 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  relations  among 
things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  associated :  they  are  fre- 
quently coupled  together  by  means  of  relations  among  the 
words  which  denote  them ;  such  as  a  similarity  of  sound,  or 
other  circumstances  still  more. trifling.  The  alliteration  which 
is  so  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  sayings,  seems  to 
arise,  partly  at  least,  from  associations  of  ideas  foimded  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  tw^o  words  which  express  them 
beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

"  But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 
Die  ;  aud  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat." 

— Pope's  Ep,  to  Lord  Bathurtt. 

"  Ward  tried,  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  hie  drop." — Id.  Imitation  of  Horace, 

''  Puffs,  powders,  patches ;  bibles,  billets-<ioux." — Id.  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

This  indeed  pleases  only  on  slight  occasions,  when  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  playful,  and  under 
the  influence  of  those  principles  of  association  which  commonly 
take  place  when  we  are  careless  and  disengaged.  Every  person 
must  be  offended  with  the  second  line  of  the  following  couplet, 
which  forms  part  of  a  very  sublime  description  of  the  Divine 
power : 

**  Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart.'' — Id.  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  things  which 
have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  often  associated,  in 
consequence  of  their  producing  similar  effects  on  the  mind. 
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Some  of  the  finest  poetical  allusions  are  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader  is  not  possessed  of  sensi- 
bility congenial  to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  apt  to  overlook 
their  meaning,  or  to  censure  them  as  absurd.  To  such  a  critic 
it  would  not  be  e^isy  to  vindicate  the  beauty  of  the  following 
stanza,  in  an  Ode  addressed  to  a  lady  by  the  author  of  the 
Seasons  : 

"  <^h  thou,  whose  tender,  serious  eye 
Expressive  speaks  the  suul  1  love ; 
The  I't'iitle  azure  of  the  skv, 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove." 

1  have  already  said  that  tlie  view  of  the  subject  which  I  pro- 
pose to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete  enumeration  of  our 
principles  of  association.  Tiiere  is,  however,  an  important  dis- 
tinction among  them,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  refer,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  lias  not  hitherto  attracted 
the  notice  of  philosophers.  The  relations  upon  wliich  some  of 
them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind  ;  those 
which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in  con- 
sequence of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety, 
of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  those  wiiich  arise  from  acci- 
dental coincidences  in  the  sound  of  different  words.  These,  in 
general,  connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  they  are  suffered 
to  tiike  their  natural  course,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little 
or  no  active  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are  the  relations  of 
Cause  and  Etfect,  of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conchi- 
sion  ;  and  those  others  which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular 
investigation. 

It  is  owing  to  this  distinction  that  transitions,  which  would 
be  highly  offensive  in  philosophical  writing,  are  the  most 
pleasing  of  any  in  iKXitry.  In  the  former  species  of  comi)osi- 
tion,  we  exi)ect  to  see  an  author  lay  down  a  distinct  plan  or 
method,  and  observe  it  rigorously ;  without  allowing  himself  to 
ramble  into  digressions  suggested  by  the  accidental  ideas  ur 
expressions  which  may  occur  to  him  in  his  progress.     In  that 
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state  of  mind  in  which  Poetry  is  read,  such  digressions  are  not 
only  agreeable,  but  necessary  to  the  effect ;  and  an  arrangement 
founded  on  the  spontaneous  and  seemingly  casual  order  of  our 
thoughts,  pleases  more  than  one  suggested  by  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  subject. 

How  absurd  would  the  long  digression  in  praise  of  Industry, 
in  Thomson's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  occurred  in  a  prose  essay  I 
— a  digression,  however,  which,  in  that  beautiful  poem,  arises 
naturally  and  insensibly  from  the  view  of  luxuriant  liarvest, 
and  which  as  naturally  leads  the  poet  back  to  the  point  where 
his  excursion  began : 

"  All  is  the  gift  of  Industi^ ;  wliato'er 
Exalts,  embellishcsy  and  renders  life 
Delightful.    Pensive  Winter,  checr'd  by  him, 
Sits  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
Th*  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along ; 
His  hardened  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring : 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste, 
Nor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  transmit 
Tliose  full,  mature,  immciiRurable  stores, 
That  waving  round,  recall  my  wand'ring  song." 

In  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  the  transitions  are  managed  with 
consummate  skill,  and  yet,  how  different  from  that  logical 
metliod  wliich  would  be  suited  to  a  philosophical  discourse  on 
the  state  of  society  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe !  Some  of 
the  finest  arc  suggested  by  the  associating  principle  of  Con- 
trast. Thus,  after  describing  the  effeminate  and  debased 
Romans,  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  Swiss : — 

"  My  soul,  turn  from  them — turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  lUsplay." 

And,  after  painting  some  defects  in  the  manners  of  this 
gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led  to  those  of 
the  French : — 

"  To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn — ^ond  France  displays  her  bright  domain." 

The  transition  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  seems  to 
be  suggested  by  the  accidental  mention  of  a  word,  and  is  c^»r- 
tuinly  ont*  of  the  happiest  in  our  language : — 
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"  Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungOTcmahly  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow, 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  I — 
Fired  at  the  sound,  my  Genius  spreads  her  win^, 
And  flics,  where  Britain  courts  the  wcHt«'ni  spring.-' 

Numberless  illustrations  of  the  same  remark  might  be  col- 
lected from  the  ancient  poets,  more  particulaily  from  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  where  the  singular  felicity  of  the  transitions 
"has  attracted  the  notice  even  of  those  who  have  been  the  least 
disposed  to  indulge  themselves  in  philosophical  refinements 
concerning  the  principles  of  Criticism.  A  celebratetl  instance 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  first  book ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  weather  and  of  its  common  jirognostics  leading  the 
fancy,  in  the  first  j)lace,  to  those  more  extraordinary  phenomena 
which,  according  to  the  sui)erstitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are 
the  forerunners  of  i)olitical  revolutions,  and  afterwards,  to  the 
death  of  Caesar  and  the  battles  of  PharsiUia  and  lUnlipj)!.  The 
manner  in  which  the  poet  returns  to  his  original  subject,  dis- 
plays that  excpiisite  art  which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  the 
diUgent  and  enlightened  study  of  nature : — 

"  Scilicet  ot  tempiis  vcnict,  cum  (inibus  illis 
Agricoln,  incurve  torram  molitus  aratro, 
ExcHa  invenict  scabru  nibigine  pi  la ; 
Aut  gravibus  raNtris  galcas  pulsabit  inancH, 
Grai|^ia(pic  cfTosMis  niirabitur  ossa  sopuIchriN/' 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  arc  associated  in  the  mind,  is 
very  different  in  diftercnt  individuals,  a  circumstance  which,  as 
I  shall  afterwards  shew,  lays  the  foundation  of  remarkable 
varieties  among  men,  both  in  reK[)ect  of  genius  and  of  charac- 
ter. I  am  inclined,  too,  to  think,  that  in  the  other  sex  (pro- 
bably in  consecpience  of  early  etlucjition)  ideas  are  more  easily 
associated  together  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence  the 
liveliness  of  their  fancy,  and  the  suiwriority  they  posst^ss  in 
epistolary  writing,  and  in  those  kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the 
principal  recommendations  are  eiuse  of  thought  and  expression. 
Hence,  too,  the  facility  with  which  they  contract  or  lose  habits, 
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and  accommodate  their  minds  to  new  situations,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  disposition  they  have  to  that  species  of  superstition 
which  is  founded  on  accidental  combinations  of  circumstances. 
The  influence  wliich  this  facility  of  association  has  on  the 
power  of  Taste,  shall  be  afterwards  considered. 

SECT.  IlL — OF  THE  POWER  WHICH  THE  MIND  HAS  OVER  THE 

TRAIN  OF  ITS  THOUGHTS. 

By  means  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  a  constant  current  of 
thoughts,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  to  pass  through 
tiie  mind  while  we  are  awake.  Sometimes  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other  men,  or  of  the  objects 
of  perception  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  So  completely, 
however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular  subjected  to  physical  laws, 
that  it  has  been  justly  observed,^  we  cannot  by  an  effort  of  our 
will  call  up  any  one  thought,  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas 
depends  on  causes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us. 

This  observation,  although  it  has  been  censured  as  para- 
doxical, is  almost  self-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a  particular 
thought  supposes  it  to  be  already  in  the  mind.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion,  however,  to  refer  to  the  observation 
afterwards,  I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  the  only  objection 
which  I  tlihik  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  it,  and  which  is 
founded  on  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly 
called  recollection  or  intentional  memorv. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recollect  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  any  event,  that  event  in  general  must  have 
been  an  olvject  of  oiu*  attention.  We  remember  the  outlines  of  the 
story,  but  cannot  at  first  give  a  complete  account  of  it  If  we 
wish  to  recall  these  circumstances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed.  We  must  either  form  different  suppo- 
sitions, and  then  consider  which  of  these  tallies  best  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  event ;  or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind 
the  circumstances  wc  remember,  we  must  endeavour  to  excite 

*  By  TahxI  KamcB,  and  others. 
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the  recollection  of  the  other  circumstances  associated  with  them. 
The  first  of  these  processes  is,  properly  si)eaking,  an  inference 
of  reason,  and  plainly  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  doctrine 
already  delivered.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  other  mode  of 
recollection,  when  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  l)eginning  of  a 
sentence  in  reciting  a  composition  that  we  do  not  perfectly 
remember,  in  which  case  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or  three 
times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  sentence,  in  order 
to  call  up  the  other  words  which  used  to  be  connected  with 
them  in  the  memorv.  In  this  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
circiunstances  we  desire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the 
mind  in  immediate  consetjuence  of  an  exertion  of  volition,  but 
are  suggested  by  some  other  circumstances  with  which  they  are 
connected,  independently  of  our  will,  by  the  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of  association,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  will  possesses  no  influence  over  ii  This 
influence,  indeed,  is  not  exercised  directly  and  immetliately  as 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  on  a  sui)erlicial  view  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  very  extensive  in  its  effects,  and  the  different 
degrees  in  which  it  is  ix>ssessed  by  different  individuals,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  most  striking  ine(|ualities  among  men,  in 
point  of  intellectual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  w^liich  the  mind  possesses  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts,  the  most  obvious  is  its  power  of  singling  out  any 
one  of  them  at  pleasure,  of  detaining  it,  and  of  making  it  a 
particular  object  of  attention.  By  doing  so,  we  not  only  stop 
the  succession  that  would  otherwise  take  place,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  our  bringing  to  view  the  less  obvious  relations  among 
our  ideas,  we  frequently  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel.  If,  for  example,  when  I  am  indolent  and 
inactive,  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  accidentally  occur 
to  me,  it  will  perhaps  suggest  one  after  another  the  names 
of  some  other  eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  or 
of  some  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  and  friends,  and  a 
numlx^r  of  them  may  pjiss  in  review  before  mo,  without  en- 
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gaging  my  curiosity  iu  any  considfcrable  degree.  Iq  a  diffcreut 
state  of  mind,  tlie  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughts  to 
the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  more  striking  fea- 
tures of  his  character ;  or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  ^-igorous, 
will  lead  my  attention  to  the  sublime  discoveries  he  made,  and 
jjradually  engage  me  iu  some  i)hiiosophical  investigation.  To 
every  object,  there  are  others  which  bear  obvious  antl  striking 
relations ;  and  others,  also,  whose  relation  to  it  docs  not  readily 
occur  to  us,  unless  we  dweU  upon  it  for  some  time,  and  place 
it  before  us  iu  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  iirincipal  power  we  posaese  over  the  train  of  our 
ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our  habits  of  thioldag 
have  on  the  laws  of  Association ;  an  influence  which  is  eo  great, 
that  we  niiiy  often  form  a  pretty  shrewd  judgment  concerning 
a  man's  prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  transitions  he 
makes  in  conversation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  associating  principle  may 
be  strengthened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  us  a  comimmd  of 
all  the  different  ideas  in  our  mind  which  have  a  certain  relation 
to  each  other,  so  that  when  any  oue  of  the  class  occurs  to  us, 
we  have  almost  a  ceilainty  that  it  will  suggest  the  rest.  What 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  must  a  speaker  possess,  when  he 
rises  without  premeditation  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  amuse 
his  audience  with  a  lively  or  a  humorous  sjKCch  I  Such  a  con- 
fidence, it  is  evident,  can  only  ai'ise  from  a  long  experience  of 
the  strength  of  particnlar  associating  principles. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  onr  constitution  may  be 
influenced  by  liabit,  appejirs  from  facts  which  are  familiar  to 
every  one,  A  man  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a  punster, 
seldom  or  never  fails  in  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  tliat  is,  ho 
seldom  or  never  iiiita  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 
have  not,  of  summoning  up  on  a  ]>articular  occasion  a  number 
of  words  different  from  each  other  in  meaning,  and  resembling 
each  other  more  or  less  in  sound.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  similar  way ;  and 
that,  althoiigli  some  individuals  may  from  natural  constitutiou 
be  more  Stteil  than  others  to  acquire  tliis  habit,  it  is  founded 
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in  every  case  on  a  pecnliarly  strong  a«sociation  among  certain 
classes  of  our  ideas,  wliich  gives  tlie  person  who  possesses  it  a 
command  over  those  ideas  whicli  is  denied  to  ordinary  men. 
Bnt  there  is  no  instance  in  which  tlie  effect  of  hahits  of  associa- 
tion is  more  remarkable,  than  in  those  men  wlio  i^ossess  a 
fjicility  of  rhyming.  That  a  man  shonld  Ik?  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  i)ers})icuonsly  and  elegantly,  nnder  the  restraints 
which  rhyme  imposes,  would  apjwar  to  Ik?  incredible  if  we  did 
not  know  it  to  1k3  fiict.  Such  a  jwwer  implies  a  wonderful 
command  both  of  ide^is  and  of  expressions,  and  yet  daily 
experience  shews  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very  little  prac- 
tice. Pope  tells  us  with  respect  to  himself,  that  he  could 
express  himself  not  only  more  concisely,  but  more  easily,  in 
rhyme  than  in  prose.^ 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  trifling  accomplishments  that  we  may 
trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  association.  In  every  instance 
of  invention,  either  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or 
in  the  sciences,  there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combina- 
tion of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to 
explain ;  that  is,  his  invention  may  be  suggested  to  him  by 
some  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of  whicli  he  is  unable  to  trace. 
But  when  a  man  iwssesses  a  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in 
any  particular  art  or  science,  and  can  rely,  with  confidence,  on 
his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called  ujK^n  to  exert  them, 
he  must  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  study,  a  command 
over  certain  classes  of  his  ideas,  wliich  enables  him  at  pleasure 
to  bring  them  under  his  review.  The  illustration  of  these  sub- 
ject«  may  throw  light  on  some  processes  of  the  mind,  which 
are  not  in  general  well  understood ;  and  I  shall,  accordingly, 
in  the  following  section,  offer  a  few  hints  with  respect  to  those 
habits  of  association  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit,  of  the 


'  "  When  habit  is  once  gained,  no-  followcil  him  of  course.    We  may  add  to 

thing  80  easy  as  practice.    C'icero  writes,  Antipater,  the  ancient  rhapsodists  of  the 

that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  Greeks,  and  the  modem  improvvisatori 

forth  hexameters  extempore,  and  that  of  the  Itah'ans." — Harris's  Ph'iM.  Inq., 

whenever  he  chose   to  versify,  words  pp.  1(>8,  110. 
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power  of  rhyming,  of  poetical  fancy,  and  of  invention   in 
matters  of  science. 

SECT.  IV. — ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  STATED  IN  THE 

PRECEDING  SECTION. 

1.  OF  WIT. 

According  to  Locke,  Wit  consists  "  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity."^  I  would 
add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of  comment  than  of 
amendment,)  that  wit  implies  a  power  of  calling  up  at  pleasure 
the  ideas  which  it  combines;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  entertainment  which  it  gives  to  the  hearer,  is  founded, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  on  his  surprise  at  the  command  which 
the  man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  constitution 
which  is  so  little  subject  to  the  will. 

That  the  effect  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  least,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance now  mentioned,  appears  evidently  from  this,  that  we 
are  more  pleased  with  a  bon  mot,  which  occurs  in  conversation, 
than  with  one  in  print ;  and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  dis- 
gust from  wit,  when  we  suspect  it  to  be  premeditated.  The 
pleasure,  too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when  the 
original  idea  is  started  by  one  person,  and  the  related  idea  by 
another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that  "  a  witty  repartee 
is  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  a  witty  attack ;  and  that  an 
illusion  will  appear  excellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in 
conversation,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in  print."  In 
all  these  cases,  the  wit  considered  absolutely  is  the  same.  The 
relations  which  are  discovered  between  the  compared  ideas  are 
equally  new ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  we  suspect  that  the  wit  was 
premeditated,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely 
diminished.  Instances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we 
are  pleased  with  contemplating  an  unexpected  relation  between 
ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of  association  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  discovered  it.     A  hon  mot  produced  at 

*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding ^  book  ii.  chap.  11. 
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the  game  of  cross-purposes,  would  not  fail  to  create  amuse- 
ment ;  but  in  such  cases,  our  pleasure  seems  chiefly  to  arise 
from  the  surprise  we  feel  at  so  extraordinaiy  a  coincidence  be- 
tween a  question  and  an  answer  coming  from  persons  who  liad 
no  direct  communication  with  e^i  other. 

Of  the  effect  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude  with  which  its 
combinations  are  formed.  Fuller  apjwars  to  have  had  a  very 
just  idea,  i'rom  what  he  has  recorded  of  tlie  social  hours  of  our 
two  great  English  dramatists.  "  Jonson's  parts  were  not  so 
ready  to  run  of  themselves,  as  aUe  to  answer  tlie  spur,  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  an  elaborate  toitj 
wrought  out  by  his  own  industry.  Many  were  the  wit-combats 
between  him  and  Shakespeare,  which  two  I  behold  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Jonson 
(like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but 
slow  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man- 
of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."^ 

I  before  observed,  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit  is 
increased,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which  the  relation  is 
discovered  are  suggested  by  different  persons.  In  the  case  of  a 
hon  mot  occurring  in  conversation,  the  reason  of  this  is  abim- 
dantly  obvious ;  because,  when  the  related  ideas  are  suggested 
by  different  persons,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  wit  was  not  preme- 
ditated. But  even  in  a  written  composition,  we  are  much  more 
delighted  when  the  subject  was  furnished  to  the  author  by  an- 
other person,  than  when  he  chooses  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to 
display  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
the  Key  to  the  Lock  be  diminished,  if  we  suspected  that  the 
author  had  the  key  in  view  when  he  wrote  that  poem,  and  that 
he  introduced  some  expressions  in  order  to  furnish  a  subject  for 
the  wit  of  the  commentator  ?  How  totally  would  it  destroy 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  we  sus- 
pected that  both  were  productions  of  the  same  author  ?  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  botli  the  related  ideas  are  sug- 

>  H\»fonj  o/thf  Worthies  of  England     I/mdon,  1G62. 
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gL-ete^i  by  the  Kime  person,  we  have  not  a  very  satisfactory-  ])ri>of 
of  anj-tliing  uncommon  in  the  intcUectiiol  liabits  of  the  author. 
We  may  suspect  that  both  ideas  occnri-ed  to  him  at  Uie  same 
time ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  dullest  aod  most  phlegmatic 
minde,  such  extraordinary  associatiooB  will  sometimes  take 
place.  But  when  the  subject  of  the  wit  is  fm-nislicd  by  one 
[Mjrson,  and  the  wit  suggested  by  another,  we  have  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  author's  mind  abounds  with  such  singular  asso- 
ciations, but  that  he  has  liis  wit  perfectly  at  command. 

As  an  additioual  confirmation  of  these  observations,  we  may 
remai'k,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  subject,  the 
more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit.  And  therefore,  the  effect  of 
wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  unexpected  relations  which  it 
presents  to  tlie  mind,  but  ariseB,  in  isn't,  from  the  surprise  it 
excites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which  give  it  bii-th.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  circumscribed  in  the  choice 
of  his  materiala,  tlie  greater  must  be  the  command  which  he 
has  acquired  over  those  associating  principles  ou  which  wit  de- 
]>end8,  and  of  consequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
the  greater  must  be  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure  which  his  wit 
prodiiceR  In  Addison's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller 
on  his  picture  of  George  the  Fii-st,  in  which  he  comjiares  the 
painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian 
Deities,  the  range  of  the  poet's  wit  was  necessarily  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds ;  and  what  principally  delights  ua 
in  that  jwrformance  is,  the  surprising  ease  and  felicity  with 
which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  English  history  and  the  , 
Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allusions  which  the  following 
pasfuige  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  singly,  of  very  extra- 
ordinary merit ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  tlie  whole  is  uncommonly 
great,  from  the  singular  power  of  combination  which  so  long 
and  80  difficult  au  exertion  discovera 

"  Wise  Phidiua  tliuB,  Lib  xki]]  lo  prow, 
Thrmigh  many  a  god  advanced  to  Jovi 
And  tauy;lil  the  polish'd  rocka  to  shine 
Will,  aln  and  liacaiDpnlg  dinne. 
Till  Gmc'',  amaxcil  uid  half  nfmid. 
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"  Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  clniso  t]i«>  fiiir, 
And  loved  the  8preading  ouk,  was  there  ; 
Old  Saturn,  Uw,  with  upcast  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skieB  ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown *d, 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ; 
By  liini  the  childless  goddess  rosr, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads;  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 
Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  (jueen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal  next  was  seen, 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
Ilor  short-lived  darling  son  to  ntoum  ; 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  allied, 
In  impious  league,  their  King  defied." 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of 
wit,  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  that  {wseinblage  of  ideas  which 
it  presents,  is  greatly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  our  surprise 
at  the  command  displayed  over  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which, 
in  our  own  case,  we  find  to  be  so  little  subject  to  the  will.  We 
consider  wit  as  a  sort  of  feat  or  trick  of  intellectual  dexterity, 
analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the  extraordinary  performances 
of  jugglers  and  rope-dancers ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  exhibition  is  explicable,  m  part,  (I  V»y  no 
means  say  entirely,)  on  the  same  principlea 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence, 
that  those  men  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  power  of  prompt 
combination,  will  l)e  most  poignantly  affected  by  it  when  exerted 
at  the  will  of  another ;  and  therefore,  the  cluirge  of  jealousy 
and  envy  brought  against  rival  wits,  when  disposed  to  look 
grave  at  each  other's  jests,  may  perhaps  be  obviated  in  a  way 
less  injurious  to  their  character. 

The  same  remarks  suggest  a  limitation,  or  rather  an  expla- 
nation, of  an  assertion  of  Lord  Chesterfield's,  that  "  genuine 
Mrit  never  made  any  man  laugh  since  the  creation  of  the  world." 
The  observation  I  believe  to  be  just,  if  by  genuine  wit  we  mean 
wit  wholly  divested  of  every  mixture  of  humour ;  and  if  by 

VOL.  II.  .  s 
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laughter  we  mean  that  convulsive  and  noisy  agitation  which 
is  excited  by  the  ludicroue.  But  there  is,  unquestionably,  a 
smile  appropriated  to  the  flaahes  of  wit — a  smile  of  Buipriso 
and  wonder  ;  not  altogether  unlike  the  effect  prodiioed  ou  the 
inind  atid  the  countenance  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  when  exe- 
cuted with  imcommon  s 


2.   OF  EHYM£. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  seeme  also  to  arise 
partly  from  our  surprise  at  the  command  which  the  poet  must 
have  acquired  over  the  train  of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
express  himself  with  elegance  and  the  ajjpearance  of  ease  imder 
the  restraint  which  rhyme  imposes.  In  witty  or  in  humorous 
performances,  tliis  surprise  serves  to  enliven  tliat  which  the  wit 
or  the  Iiumour  produces,  and  renders  its  effects  more  sen- 
sible. How  £at  do  the  liveliest  and  most  ludicrous  thought'^ 
appear  in  blank  verse  ?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of 
Pope  heightened  by  the  ea*iy  and  hftpi)y  rhymes  in  which  it  is 
expressed  i* 

It  ma'^t  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the  case  of  wit 
or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleasure  arises  solely  from  our  surprise  at 
the  uncommou  habits  of  association  which  the  author  dis- 
covers, la  the  former  ease,  there  must  bo  presented  to  the 
mind,  an  uncxi)ected  analogy  or  relation  between  different 
ideas,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances  must  concur  to  render 
the  wit  perfect.  If  the  combination  baa  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  bringing  together  two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we 
may  be  surprised  at  its  oddity,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  wit.  On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy  or  re- 
lation between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  the 
one  did  not  suggest  the  other,  in  consequence  of  any  habits  of 
association,  but  that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  study 
or  by  mere  accident.  All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  ana- 
logj-  or  relation  is  pleasing  in  itself,  our  pleasure  is  heightened 
by  our  surprise  at  the  author's  habits  of  association  when  com- 
pared with  our  own.  In  the  case  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  re- 
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currence  of  the  same  souod.  We  frequently  observe  cliildrcn 
amuse  themselves  with  repeating  over  single  words  which 
rhyme  together ;  and  the  lower  people,  who  derive  little  plea- 
sure from  poetry,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ear,  are 
so  pleased  with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 
verses  where  it  is  not  perfect,  they  are  apt  to  supply  the  poet's 
defects,  by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pronunciation.  This 
pleasure,  however,  is  heightened  by  our  admiration  at  the 
miraculous  powers  which  the  poet  must  have  acquired  over  the 
train  of  his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  expression 
which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  instruction  and 
entertainment,  Mrithout  transgressing  the  established  laws  of 
regular  versification.  In  Bome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry ; 
for  example,  in  acrostics,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
botUs-rimes,  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  of  thought 
and  expression,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  command  of  ideas 
founded  on  extraordinary  habits  of  association.  Even  some 
authors  of  a  superior  class,  occasionally  shew  an  inclination  to 
display  their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing  at  the  end  of 
the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  some  word  to  which  the  language 
hardly  affords  a  corresponding  sound.  Swift,  in  his  more 
trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  instances  of  this ;  and  in  Hudi- 
bras  J  when  the  author  uses  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many 
couplets  have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arises  from  difficulty 
of  execution. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  serious  compositions, 
arises  from  a  combination  of  different  circumstances  which  my 
present  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  investigate  particularly.^ 


>  In  Elegiac  poetry,  the  recurrence  of 
ibe  same  loand,  and  the  uniformity  in 
the  fltracture  of  the  yersification  which 
thia  necesaarily  oocanons,  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  inactivity  of  the  mind,  and 
to  the  alow  and  equable  luccetsion  of 
its  ideas,  when  under  the  influence  of 
tender  or  melancholy  passions ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  such  cases,  even  the  Latin 
poets,  though  the  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage be  yeiy  ill  fitted  for  compositions 


in  rhyme,  occasionally  indulge  thom- 
seWcs  in  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  it.     [Thus  Ovid :] 

**  M«nnofna  •!  mmter,  mater  ploraTll  AdiiUein, 
SI  tanfSDl  magnai  triaUa  fiiteDeM; 
FfebOit  Indlgnot  Elegela  solTe  oapUloi, 
Ah  nimii  ex  rero  none  tibi  &oin«n  eftt.** 

Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  produced  from  the  Elegiac 
▼erses  of  Ovid  and  Tilntttui. 
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I  am  perBUadfd,  however,  that  it  arises  in  part  from  our  sur- 
prise at  tlie  iMwt's  habite  of  association,  wiiich  i-tuiblc  luiQ  to  I 
convey  his  thouglits  with  ease  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  his  choice  of  expreesion  is  confined.   , 
One  proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of  con- 
Btraint,  either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expression,  our  pleasure  is 
proportionally  diminished.     The  thoughts  must  seem  to  6iig- 
gest  eacli  other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be  only  an  a*,'cidental  cir- 
cumstanoe.     The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  measure  of  | 
the  verse.     When  in  its  greatest  perfection,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  labour,  but  to  be  dictated  by  nature,  or 
prompted  by  inspiration.     In  Pope's  best  verses,  the  idea  is 
expressed  with  as  little  inversion  of  style,  and  with  as  much   I 
couciseness,  precision,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have 
attained,  had  he  been  writing  prose ;  without  any  apjiarent 
exertion  on  Ids  part,  the  words  seem  spontaneously  t(k  arrange 
themselves  in  tlie  most  musical  numbers. 

■■  Wliilc  still  a  rliidl,  nor  jpt  a  fool  to  (woe, 
1  liaji'd  ill  numliera,  tut  tlie  numberii  come." 
Tliis  facility  of  versification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
in  most  cases,  only  apparent ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  in  the  most  perfect  poetical  productions,  not  only  the 
choice  of  words,  hut  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the 
rhymes.  In  a  prose  composition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a 
direct  course,  according  to  tlie  plan  he  has  previously  formed  ; 
but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him  are  perpetually 
diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  suggesting 
ideas  which  do  not  naturally  rise  out  of  his  subject  TtiiB,  I 
presume,  is  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet: — 

"  lihj'niea  Ibe  mJder  are  pf  veraes 
Willi  wliicli,  like  sliiiH,  thi?;  aleer  tlieir  courscB." 

But  although  this  may  he  the  case  in  fact,  the  poet  must  em- 
ploy all  his  art  to  conceal  it ;  insomuch,  that  if  he  finds  himself 
under  a  necessity  to  introduce,  on  account  of  the  rhymes,  a 
superfluous  idea,  or  an  awkward  expression,  he  must  place  it 
iu  the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  second ;  for  the 
reader,  naturally  presuming  that  the  hnes  were  composed  in 
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the  order  in  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is  more  apt  to 
suspect  the  second  line  to  be  accommodated  to  the  first,  than 
the  first  to  the  second.  And  this  slight  artifice  is,  in  general, 
sufficient  to  impose  on  that  degree  of  attention  with  which 
poetry  is  read.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines, 
Pope  wrote  the  first  for  the  sake  of  the  second  ? 

"  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Qod.'* 

Were  the  first  of  these  lines,  or  a  line  equally  unmeaning, 
placed  last,  the  couplet  would  liave  api)eared  execrable  to  a 
person  of  the  most  moderate  taste.^ 

It  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  observations, 
that  the  Poets  of  some  nations  have  delighted  in  the  practice  of 
alliteration,  as  well  as  of  rhyme,  and  have  even  considered  it  as 
an  essential  circumstance  in  versification.  Dr.  Beattie  observes, 
that  "  some  ancient  English  poems  are  more  distinguished  by 
alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contrivance.  In  the 
works  of  Langland,  even  when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme, 
and  but  little  to  a  rude  sort  of  anapsestic  measure,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  rule,  that  tliree  words,  at  least,  of  each  line  shoidd 
begin  with  the  same  letter."  A  late  author  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance no  less  essential  than  rhyme. '-*    He  mentions  also  several 


^  [To  these  artifices  or  tricki,  which  I 
suspect  are  occasionally  practised  by  our 
best  versifiers,  Voltaire  has  alluded  with 
much  pleasantry  in  a  short  satirical 
performance,  entitled  Epitre  ft  Boileay, 
1769. 

Bollean  correct  aateor  de  qoelqoet  bona  teriu, 
Zoile  de  Qoioault,  et  llat'eur  de  Loult : 

m  m  m  m 

I>e  ton  riMe  brUlsnt  mes  yeuz  virent  U  fin. 
Je  vis  le  lutlinler  de  ta  maieon  d'Autueil. 
<)al  eiiei  toi,  p<mr  rimer,  plant*  le  cbdne- 
feiiiDe,*e. 

Notwithstanding  the  ii^jtistico  towards 
Boileau  in  tho  general  spirit  of  this  per- 
formance,  it  mnst,  I  think,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  tho  following  cxonlium  of 


one  of  his  epistles  goes  far  to  justify 
the  foregoing  sarcasm. 

Antoioe.  gouTemeur  de  mon  jardiii  d'Autueil, 
Qui  dirige  ches  moi  llf  et  le  chdrrefcuUle.] 

■  "  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two 
things, — namely,  words  with  the  same 
initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  same 
sound.  It  was  divided  into  stuuzas, 
cairh  of  which  consisted  of  four  couplets ; 
and  each  of  these  couplets  was  again 
composed  of  two  hemistichs,  of  which 
every  one  contained  six  syllables ;  and 
it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  num 
l)er,  except  in  cases  of  tho  greatest 
necessitv." — Soe  Vnn  Troirs  /ratters  on 
Jcctfiuft.  p.  208. 
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other  restroints,  wliich  rauet  add  woudeifuUy  to  the  difficulty 
of  versification,  and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  jwrfectly  arbi- 
trary and  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the  case,  the  whole 
pleasure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arises  from  his  surprise  at  the 
facility  of  the  Poet's  composition  under  these  complicateil  re- 
straints,— that  is,  from  Ida  surprise  at  the  command  which  the 
Poet  has  acquired  over  his  thoughts  and  expressions.  In  our 
rhjTue,  I  acknowledge  that  the  coincidence  of  sound  is  agreeable 
in  itself,  and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  ear 
receives  from  it  is  heightened  by  the  other  consideration, 

3.    OF  POETICAL  FANCY. 

There  is  another  habit  of  association  wliich,  in  «)me  men,  is 
very  remarkable — that  which  la  the  foundation  of  Poetical 
Fancy :  a  talent  which  agrees  with  Wit  in  some  circumfitances, 
but  which  differs  from  it  essentially  in  others. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit,  agrees  in  one  particular 
with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  poetical  allusions, — that 
in  both  cases  we  are  pleased  with  contemplating  an  analogy 
between  two  different  subjects.  But  they  <^ffer  in  this,  that 
the  man  of  wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  anoli^us 
ideas ; '  wliereaa  no  allusion  can,  vs-ith  pro|)riety,  have  a  place  in 
aerioufl  poetry,  unless  it  either  illustrate  or  adorn  tlie  principal 
subject.  If  it  has  both  these  recommendations,  the  allusion  is 
perfect  If  it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  allusionB  , 
of  Cowley  and  of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  i 
into  wit. 

If  these  observations  be  well-founded,  they  suggest  a  rule 
with  respect  to  poetical  alluBions,  which  has  not  always  been   | 
sufficiently  attended  to.     It  frequently  happens  that  two  sub-   i 
jects  bear  an  analogj'  to  each  other  in  more  respectfi  than  one ; 
and  where  such  can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnish  the 
most  favourable  of  all  occasions  for  the  display  of  wit.     But,   , 
in  serious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  however  striking  I 


I  speak  hero  of  piiri 
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these  analogies  may  be,  and  although  each  of  them  might 
with  propriety  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  separate  allu- 
sion, it  is  improper,  in  the  course  of  the  same  allusion,  to 
include  more  than  one  of  them,  as,  by  doing  so,  an  author 
discovers  an  affectation  of  wit,  or  a  desire  of  tracing  ana- 
logies, instead  of  illustrating  or  adorning  the  subject  of  his 
composition.^ 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  associating  ideas 
according  to  relations  of  resemblance  and  analogy.  This  defini- 
tion will  probably  be  thought  too  general,  and  to  approach  too 
near  to  that  given  of  wit  In  order  to  discover  the  necessary 
limitations,  we  shall  consider  what  the  circumstances  are  which 
please  us  in  poetical  allusiona  As  these  allusions  are  suggested 
by  Fancy,  and  are  the  most  striking  instances  in  which  it 
displays  itself,  the  received  rules  of  critics  with  respect  to 
them,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  mental  power  which  gives 
them  birth. 

1.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  illustrating  a  subject  comparatively 
obscure.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  that  allusions 
from  the  intellectual  world  to  the  material,  are  more  pleasing 
than  from  the  material  world  to  the  intellectual.  Mason,  in 
his  Ode  to  Memory^  compares  the  influence  of  that  faculty  over 
our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  his  troops : — 


*  [Id  the  following  stanza  of  Shcn- 
stonc,  for  example^ 

"  How  pal«  WM  th«a  hit  troe-lora's  diMk 
WhflD  Jemmjrli  BenlonM  reaob'd  h«r  ew ! 
yoff  iMTer  jrei  did  AlpliM  laowt 
So  pale,  or  yel  10  diill  appear ;" 

the  double  allusion  unquestionably  bor- 
ders on  conceit.  Tbe  same  double  allu- 
sion occurs  in  the  translation  of  Mallet's 
William  and  Margaret/*  by  Vincent 
Bourne, 

"  CaadidlOT  niva,  frigldlorque  maniu.* 

How  inferior  in  pathetic  simplicity  to 
the  original, 

"  And  dajr-oold  waa  tbe  lily  hand,"  *e. 
That  Shcnstone   himself  considered 


41 


these  double  allusions  as  more  allied  to 
wit  than  to  the  language  of  serious 
passion,  appears  from  the  style  of  poetry 
ascribed  to  Paridd  in  the  Pastoral 
BalUd. 

"  Tia  bia  wltb  moofc  paarion  lo  ^ow : 
Tie  bis  in  amoolh  talea  to  unfold. 
How  bar  fttea  is  as  bright  aa  tlie  now. 
And  bar  boaom,  be  sore,  la  aa  cold." 

Mr.  Addison's  opinion  is  of  still 
higher  ralue.  "  When  a  poet  tells  us, 
the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as 
snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison ; 
but  when  he  add.<<,  with  a  sigh,  that  it 
is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit/' 
—Spectator,  No.  62.] 
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Would  tli<!  alliision  have  been  equally  pleasing,  from  a  general 
marshalling  his  soldiers,  to  Memory  and  the  suceessiou  of 
ideas  ? 

The  effect  of  a  literal  and  spiritless  translation  of  a  work  of 
geuiuB,  lias  been  compared  [by  Cervantes]  to  tliat  of  the  figures 
wliic'h  we  see,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong  aide  of  a  beautiful 
piece  of  tapestry.'  The  allusion  is  ingenious  and  happy ;  but 
the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  it  arises,  not  merely  from 
the  analogy  which  it  presents  to  us,  but  from  the  illustration 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.  No  one,  surely,  in  ai^ak- 
inj^  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  would  think  of  comparing  the 
ditfercnce  between  its  sides,  to  that  between  an  original 
composition  and  a  litorai  translation ! 

Cicero,  tind  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illustrating  the  difficulty 
of  attending  to  the  subject  of  our  consciousness,  have  compared 
the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which  sees  every  object  around  it,  but  b 
invisible  to  itfielf.  To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  Mind,  woidd  have  been  absurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparison  of  the  progress  of  youthfid  curiosity, 
in  the  pursuits  of  science,  to  that  of  a  traveller  among  tlic  Alps, 
has  been  much  and  justly  admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of 
Iho  alliision  have  been  diminished,  if  the  Alpa  had  furnished 
the  original  subject  and  not  the  illustration  1 

But  although  this  rule  iiolds  in  genei-al,  I  acknowledge  that 
instances  may  be  produced  from  our  most  celebrated  poetical 
performances,  of  allusions  from  material  objects,  both  to  tlie 
iiittllectual  and  the  moral  worlds.  These,  however,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  descrip- 

'  ["  For  all  that,  1  cuinot  bot  be  of 
opinion,  that  Ironilkting  out  of  one  lun- 
gunge  into  another,  unlesB  it  be  frum 
thoHs  queeuB  of  the  UiiKusgeB,  Gnwk 
itod  Lfttin,  ia  like  sMIiiig  to  vkw  th« 
wrong  nideofii  piewofiipestry,  wdefe, 


though  the  fignrea  arc  sten,  ibcj  ore 
full  of  cmia  and  threads,  which  obifiu* 
ihudi,  anei  arc  not  seen  with  the  snoolh- 
npBs  and  eyennPBs  of  tho  riglit  BiJe." — 
Don  tJHixoie.  chap,  liii.  Jiirn>'> 
TrnDislnlion.] 
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tive  or  in  didactic  works,  but  in  compositions  written  under 
the  influence  of  some  particular  passion,  or  which  are  meant  to 
express  some  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a 
melancholy  man  who  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  in  life, 
will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  physical  event,  and  every 
appearance  of  nature ;  because  his  attention  dwells  more  habi- 
tually on  human  life  and  conduct,  than  on  the  material  objects 
around  him.  This  is  the  case  with  the  banished  Duke  in 
Shakespeare's  As  you  like  it ;  who,  in  the  language  of  that 
poet, — 

"  Findi  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

But  this  is  plainly  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
allusions  please,  not  so  much  by  the  analogies  they  present,  as 
by  the  picture  they  give  of  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  have  occurred. 

2.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  presenting  a  new  and  beautiful 
image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  resemblance  between 
this  image  and  the  principal  subject,  is  agreeable  of  itself,  and 
is  indeed  necessary  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the  transition 
which  the  writer  makes,  but  the  pleasure  is  wonderfully 
heightened,  when  the  new  image  thus  presented  is  a  beautifiil 
one.  The  following  allusion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home  s  tragedies, 
appears  to  me  to  unite  almost  every  excellence : — 

" Hope  and  fenr,  alternate,  sway'd  his  breast ; 

Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field, 
Coursing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun." 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect,  not  only  between 
light  and  hope,  and  between  darkness  and  fear,  but  between 
the  rapid  succession  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  momentary  in- 
fluences of  these  opposite  emotions,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
new  image  which  is  presented  to  us,  recalls  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  impressive  incidents  in  rural  scenery. 

The  foregoing  observations  suggest  a  reason  why  the  prin- 
cipal stores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  borrowed 
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from  the  material  world     Wit  Iiaa  a  more  extensive  province, 

and  delightiB  to  display  its  power' of  prompt  and  imexpected 
combination  over  all  the  various  classes  of  our  ideas ;  hut  the 
favourite  excursions  of  Fancy  are  from  intellectual  and  moral 
subjects  to  the  appearances  with  which  our  senses  are  conver- 
sant. The  truth  is,  that  such  allusions  please  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it 
presupposes,  where  it  is  posseased  in  an  eminent  degree,  an  ex- 
tensive observation  of  natural  objects,  and  a  mind  susceptible 
of  strong  impressions  frtim  them.  It  is  thus  only  that  a  stock 
of  images  can  be  acquired,  and  that  these  images  will  be  ready 
to  present  themselves  whenever  any  analogous  subject  occurs. 
And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius  is  almost  always 
imited  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Fancy,  it  may  not  l)c  improper 
to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  ai'e  liveliness  and  luxiirianty. 
The  word  lively  refers  to  the  quickness  of  the  association.  The 
word  rich  or  luxuriant,  to  the  variety  of  associated  ideas. 

4.   OF  INVENTION  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  these  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Invention  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  striking  resemblance.  Like  them  it 
implies  a  command  over  ceiiaJn  classes  of  ideas,  wliich  in 
ordinary  men  are  not  equally  subject  to  the  will ;  and  like  them 
too  it  is  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  original  gift 
of  nature. 

Of  the  process  of  the  miud  iu  scientific  invention,  I  propose 
afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article  of  Reasoning ;  and  I 
sliall  therefore  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  few  detached  re- 
marks upon  some  views  of  the  subject  which  are  suggested  by 
the  foregoing  inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
distinction  between  Invention  and  Discovery.  The  object  of 
the  former,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  is  to  prodnc* 
something  which  had  no  existence  before ;  that  of  the  latter, 
to  bring  to  light  something  which  did  exist,  but  which  was 
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concealed  from  common  observation.  Thus  we  say.  Otto 
Guericke  invented  the  air-pump;  Sanctorius  invented  the 
thermometer;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented  the  reflecting 
telescope ;  Galileo  discovered  the  solar  spots ;  and  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
improvements  in  the  Arts  are  properly  cdled  inventions  ;  and 
that  facts  brought  to  light  by  means  of  observation,  are  pro- 
perly called  discoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy  is  the  use  which  we  make  of  these 
words,  when  we  apply  them  to  subjects  purely  intellectual.  As 
truth  is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our 
belief  or  disbelief  of  it,  a  person  who  brings  to  light  a  truth 
formerly  unknown,  is  said  to  make  a  discovery.  A  person,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method  of  discovering 
truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pythagoras,  we  say,  discovered 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book ;  Newton 
discovered  the  binomial  theorem,  but  he  invented  the  method 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  and  he  invented  the  method  of 
fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is  considered 
as  a  discovery;  every  contrivance  by  which  we  produce  an 
effSsct,  or  accomplish  an  end,  is  considered  as  an  invention. 
Discoveries  in  science,  therefore,  unless  they  are  made  by  acci- 
dent, imply  the  exercise  of  invention ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  commonly  used  to  express  originality  of 
genius  in  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  arts.  It  is  in  this 
general  sense  that  I  employ  it  in  the  following  observations. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  instance  of  invention 
there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combination  of  ideas, 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor ;  and  that  although 
this  may  sometimes  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to  ex- 
plain, yet  when  a  man  possesses  an  habitual  fertility  of  inven- 
tion in  any  particular  art  or  science,  and  can  rely,  with  con- 
fidence, on  his  inventive  powers  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to 
exert  them ;  he  must  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of 
study,  a  command  over  those  classes  of  his  ideas  which  are 
subservient  to  the  particular  effort  that  he  wishes  to  make.    In 
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what  nmnner  tliiB  comniaud  is  ncqiured,  It  is  not  poeaiblo  per- 
haj)8  to  explain  completely  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  cliiefly 
in  tlie  two  following  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  hia  hsbit«  of 
speculation,  he  may  have  arranged  his  knowledge  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  render  it  easy  for  him  to  combine  at  i)]ea*ure 
all  the  various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  subject  about  which  he  is  occupied ;  or,  secondly,  ho  may 
have  learned  by  experience  certain  general  rules,  by  means  of 
which  he  can  direct  the  train  of  his  thoughte  into  those 
channels  in  which  the  ideas  he  is  in  quest  of  may  be  most 
likely  to  occur  to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  these  observations  I  shall  not  stop  to  illus- 
trate particularly  at  present,  as  the  same  subject  will  occur 
afterwards,  under  the  article  of  Memorj-.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  in  tliis  chapter  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  specula- 
tion have  a  tendency  to  classify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
pai-ticular  facts  and  particular  truths  to  general  principles  ;  and 
as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  comparison  of  related  ideas 
that  new  (Usco^'eries  in  most  inetanoes  result,  the  knowledge  of 
the  philosopher,  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  more  extensive,  is 
arranged  in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  invention,  than 
ill  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  system. 

How  mncli  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combiuation  of  the 
materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  resources  which 
occur  to  men  of  the  lowest  degree  of  ingenuity,  wlien  they  are 
pressed  by  any  alarming  diificulty  and  danger,  and  from  llie 
imexpected  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  choraeters,  when 
called  to  situations  which  rouse  their  latent  irowers.  In  such 
cases,  I  take  for  granted  that  necessity  operates  in  producing 
invention,  chiefly  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to 
one  set  of  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  view  these  in  every  light,  aud 
to  combine  them  variously  with  each  other.  As  the  same  idea 
may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  variety  of  others  by  diflferent 
relations,  it  may,  according  to  circumstances,  at  one  time  suggest 
one  of  these  ideas,  and  at  another  time  a  different  one.  When  we 
dwell  long  on  the  same  idea,  we  oblaiu  all  the  others  to  which 
it  is  any  way  niated ;  and  thus  are  furnished  with  materials  on 
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which  our  powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  may  be  employed. 
The  effect  of  the  division  of  labour  in  multiplying  mechanical 
contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the  same  principle. 
It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particular  subject,  and  familiarizes 
to  the  mind  all  the  possible  combinations  of  ideas  which  have 
any  relation  to  it. 

These  observations  suggest  a  remarkable  difference  l)etween 
Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in  most  instances, 
on  a  combination  of  those  ideas  which  are  connected  by  the  less 
obvious  principles  of  association ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in 
almost  any  mind  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances. 
The  ideas  which  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce  the 
latter,  are  chiefly  such  as  are  associated  by  those  slighter  con- 
nexions which  take  place  when  the  mind  is  careless  and  dis- 
engaged, "  If  you  have  real  wit,"  says  Lonl  Chesterfield,  "  it 
will  flow  spontaneously,  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that 
case  the  rule  of  the  gospel  is  reverseil,  and  it  will  prove,  seek 
and  you  shall  not  find."  Agreeably  to  this  observation,  wit  is 
promoted  by  a  certain  degree  of  intoxication,  which  prevents 
the  exercise  of  that  attention  which  is  necessarv  for  invention 
in  matters  of  science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  those  who  have  the 
reputation  of  wits  are  commonly  men  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas  to  follow^,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  natural  course,  and  hazard  in  company  everything, 
goixl  or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modesty  and  taste 
seldom  attempt  wit  in  a  promiscuous  society ;  or  if  they  are 
forced  to  make  such  an  exertion,  they  are  seldom  successful. 
Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they 
can  unbosom  themselves  without  reserve,  are  frequently  the 
most  amusing  and  the  most  interesting  of  companions ;  as  the 
vivacity  of  their  wit  is  temi)ered  by  a  correct  judgment  and 
refined  manners,  and  as  its  effect  is  heightened  by  that  sensi- 
bility and  delicacy  with  which  we  so  rarely  find  it  accomptmied 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  distinguish  him- 
self, his  sallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetchetl  to  please.  He 
brings  his  mind  into  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  the  inventor. 
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iitiJ  Itecomes  rather  ingeiiioua  than  witty.  This  is  oiWn  the 
case  with  the  writers  whom  Johnson  distingiiiBhcs  Ity  the  name 
of  the  metaphysical  ])oete. 

Those  powers  of  iuvention  which  necessity  occasionally  calls 
forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  some  individuals  possesa  habi- 
tually. The  related  ideas  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  are 
brought  together  by  the  slow  efibrts  of  attention  and  i-ecollec- 
tion,  present  themBi'lvea  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  a  more 
systematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The  instanta- 
neouaness  with  which  such  remote  combinations  are  effected 
sometimes  appear  so  wonderful,  that  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  to 
Homething  like  inspiration ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
when  any  subject  strongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts, 
it  gives  us  an  interest  in  the  observation  of  tlie  most  trivial 
circumstance  which  we  susjiect  to  liave  any  relation  to  it,  how- 
ever distant ;  and  by  thus  rendering  tlie  common  objects  and 
occurrences  which  the  accidentB  of  life  present  to  us  subservient 
to  one  particular  emplojiuent  of  the  intellectual  powers,  estab- 
lishes in  the  memory  a  connexion  between  our  favourite  pursuit 
and  all  the  materiaU  with  which  experience  and  reflection  have 
supplied  UB  for  the  fai'ther  prosecution  of  it 

II.  I  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  invention  may  be 
facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the  inventor  to  direct 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  particular  channels.  These  rules 
(to  ascertain  which,  ought  to  be  one  princijMi!  object  of  the 
logician)  vrill  afterwai-ds  (all  under  my  consiileration,  when  I 
come  to  examine  those  intellectual  processes  which  are  subser- 
vient to  the  discovery  of  truth.  At  present  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  general  remarks ;  in  stating  which  I  liave  no  other 
aim  than  to  shew  to  how  great  a  degree  invention  dej^eods  on 
cultivation  and  habit,  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  everything  depends  on  natural  geiiius. 

When  we  consider  the  geometrical  discoveries  of  the  ancients, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  works  which  have  survived  to  our  times,  it  is  seldom  pos- 
sible for  us  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
coDcluaions ;  and,  indeed,  the  objects  of  this  science  are  so  un- 
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like  those  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  person 
when  he  enters  on  the  study,  to  be  dazzled  by  its  novelty,  and 
to  form  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  genius  of  those  men 
who  first  brought  to  light  such  a  variety  of  truths,  so  profound 
and  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  course  of  our  speculations. 
We  find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  ancient 
analysis  was  unknown  to  the  modems,  such  mathematicians  as 
had  attended  to  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  concluded  a  priori^  that  the  discoveries  of  the  Greek 
geometers  did  not,  at  first,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  stated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
that  they  had  possessed  some  secret  method  of  investigation, 
which  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  world,  and  that  they 
published  the  result  of  their  labours  in  such  a  form  as  they 
thought  would  be  most  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their 
readers.  "  0  quam  bene  foret,''  says  Pctrus  Nonius,  "  si  qui 
in  scientiis  mathematicis  scripscrint  authores,  scripta  reliquis- 
sent  inventa  sua  cadem  methodo,  et  \^t  eosdem  disc^ursus, 
quibus  ipsi  in  ea  primum  inciderunt ;  et  non,  ut  in  Mechanica 
loquitur  AriHtoteles  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  ostendunt 
snas  quas  fecerint  machinas,  sed  artificium  abscondunt,  ut 
magis  appareant  admirabiles.  Est  utique  inventio  in  arte 
qualibet  diversa  multum  a  traditione;  neque  putandum  est 
plurimas  Euclidis  et  Archimedis  propositioncs  fuisse  ab  illis  ea 
via  inventas  qua  nobis  illi  ipsas  tradiderunt"^  The  revival  of 
the  ancient  analysis,  by  some  late  mathematicians  in  this 
country,  has,  in  part,  justified  these  remarks,  by  shewing  to 
how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek  geometers 
were  aided  by  that  method  of  investigation,  and  by  exhibiting 
some  striking  specimens  of  address  in  the  practical  application 
of  it. 

The  solution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  one 
mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may  be  displayed. 
The  discovery  of  new  truths  is  what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an 

*  See  somd  other  pasAagcR  to  tho  to  his  Rettorahon  of  the  Loci  Phni 
same  piirpoMj,  qiiot^nl  from  different  of  ApolloniuB  Perg€tiii.  Gla8g*>w, 
writers,  by  Dr.  Simsoii,  in  the  preface       1749. 
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original  genius ;  and  the  luctlitHl  of  analysis  gives  iis  no  Hatis- 
faction  with  resi)ect  to  the  process  by  which  they  are  obtaineiL 

To  remove  tliis  difficulty  completely,  by  explniulug  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may  be  brought  to  light, 
would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign  to  this  work.  In  order,  how- 
ever,  to  render  the  process  of  the  mind,  on  such  occasions, 
a  little  less  mysterious  than  it  is  commonly  6U])p08ed  to  be,  it 
may  be  proiier  to  remark,  that  tlie  most  copioua  source  of  dia- 
coveries  is  the  investigation  of  problems,  which  seldom  fails 
(even  althougti  we  should  not  succeed  in  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  we  have  in  ricw)  to  exhibit  to  us  some  relations 
formerly  unobserved  among  tlie  quantities  which  are  under 
consideration.  Of  so  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  tlie 
attention  to  a  particular  subject,  and  to  check  that  wandering 
and  dissipated  habit  of  thought,  which,  in  the  case  of  most 
persons,  renders  their  speculations  barren  of  any  profit  either 
to  themselves  or  to  others.  Many  tlieorems,  too,  have  been 
Bu^ested  by  analogy ;  many  have  been  investigated  from  truths 
formerly  known  by  altering  or  by  generahziug  the  hypothesis ; 
and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a  species  of  induction.  An 
*  illustration  of  these  various  processes  of  the  mind  would  not 
only  lead  to  new  and  curiotia  remarks,  but  would  contribute  to 
diminish  that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  science. 

The  history  of  natural  philosophy,  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  [iroof  how  much  the  powers  of 
inventjoi)  and  discovery  may  be  assisted  by  the  study  of  method ; 
and  in  all  the  sciences,  without  exception,  whoever  employs  his 
genius  with  a  regiUar  and  habitual  success,  plainly  shews  l]iat 
it  is  by  means  of  general  rules  that  his  inquiries  are  conducted. 
Of  these  rules,  there  may  bo  many  which  the  inventor  never 
stated  to  himself  in  words,  and,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be  un- 
conscious of  the  assistance  which  he  derives  from  them;  but 
their  iufluence  on  his  genius  appears  unquestionably  from  the 
uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds,  ami  in  proportion  aa  they 
can  he  asceiinined  by  liis  own  specidations,  or  collected  by  the 
Ic^cian  from  an  examination  of  his  researches,  similar  powera 
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of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  other  men,  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  same  study. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philosophical  artist 
has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended,  with  some  trifling 
alterations,  to  all  the  different  employments  of  our  intellectual 
powera 

"  What  we  now  call  genius  begins,  not  where  rules,  ab- 
stractedly taken,  end,  but  where  known,  vulgar  and  trite  rules 
have  no  longer  any  place.  It  must  of  necessity  be,  that  works 
of  genius,  as  well  as  every  other  effect^  as  it  must  have  its 
cause,  must  likewise  have  its  rules ;  it  cannot  be  by  chance 
that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any  constancy,  or  any  cer- 
tainty, for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance ;  but  the  rules  by 
which  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men 
of  genius,  work,  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their  own. 
peculiar  observation,  or  of  such  a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to 
admit  handling  or  expressing  in  words. 

"  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they  are  still 
seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  he  works  from  them 
with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may 
say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  these  refined  principles  cannot  be 
always  made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross  rules  of  art ;  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  but  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train, 
that  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific  sense,  that  pro- 
priety which  words  can  but  very  feebly  suggest."^ 

SECT.  V. — APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  STATED  IN  THE 
FOREGOING  SECTIONS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER,  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PHE- 
NOMENA OF  DREAMING. 

With  respect  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming,  three  diflFerent 
questions  may  be  proposed.  First,  What  is  tiie  state  of  the 
mind  in  sleep  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue 
to  operate,  and  what  faculties  are  then  suspended  ?  Secondly, 
How  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  our  bodily 

*  Diseaurtetf  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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sensations ;  and  in  wliat  respects  do  they  vary,  according  to  the  1 
different  conditions  of  the  body  in  Iiealth  and  in  sickness  ?  I 
Thirdly,  What  is  the  change  which  sleep  producvs  on  Ihoae  I 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  our  mental  operations  are  more  I 
immediately  connected  ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  J 
diversifying  so  remarkably  the  phenomena  which  our  minds  I 
then  exhibit,  from  those  of  which  we  are  conscions  in  our  wak- 
ing bom«  ?     Of  these  three  questions,  the  first  belongs  to  the  ] 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  and  it  is  to  this  queetion  I 
that  the  following  inquiry  is  almost  entirely  confined.     The  j 
second  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  me<lical  inquireTf 
and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work.     The  J 
third  seems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  snhject  which  is  phired  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  facultiea 

It  will  be  grant<?(i  that,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  state  of  the  I 
mind  in  sleep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  various  pheno-  ( 
mena  of  dnaming  into  a  smaller  numljcr  of  general  principles ; 
and  still  more,  if  we  could  ivsolvc  them  into  one  general  fact  j 
we  should  be  advanced  a  very  important  step  in  our  inquiries 
upon  this  subject,  even  although  we  should  find  it  impossible 
to  shew  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind 
results  from  the  change  which  sleep  produces  in  the  state  of  the 
iKidy.     Such  a  step  would  at  least  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,   i 
that  disposition  of  onr  nature  wliich  prompts  ns  to  aecend  from  I 
particular  facts  to  general  laws,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  I 
all  our  pliilosophical  researches ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  I 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfect  1 
faculties  enable  us  to  proceeil. 

In  conducting  this  inquirj-  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  I 
mind  in  sleep,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  light  | 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  | 
which  accelerate  or  retard  its  approach  ;  for  when  we  are  dis-  j 
posed  to  rest,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  the  state  of  the  mind  | 
approaches  to  its  state  in  sleep  moi-e  nearly  than  when  we  fed  f 
ourselvcB  alive  and  active,  and  capable  of  applying  all  our  va-  I 
rioUB  faculties  to  their  proper  purposes. 

In  general,  it  may  l>e  remarked  that  the  approach  of  Mlut 
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accelerated  by  every  circumstance  which  dimiuishes  or  suspends 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  and  is  retardetl  by  every- 
thing which  lias  a  contrary  tendency.  When  we  wish  for  sleep, 
we  naturally  endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the 
active  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  disengaging  our  attention  from 
every  interesting  subject  of  thought.  When  we  are  disposed  to 
keep  awake,  we  naturally  fix  our  attention  on  some  subject  which 
is  calculated  to  afford  emj)loyment  to  our  intellectual  powers, 
or  to  rouse  and  exercise  the  active  principles  of  our  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  particular  class  of  sounds 
which  compose  us  to  sleep.  The  hum  of  bees,  tlie  murmur  of 
a  fountain,  the  reading  of  an  uninteresting  discourse,  have  this 
tendency  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  we  examine  this  class  of 
sounds,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  wholly  of  such  as  are  fitted 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its  own  thoughts, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  engage 
its  attention  to  themselvea^ 

It  is  also  matter  of  common  observation,  that  children  and 
persons  of  little  reflection,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  about  sen- 
sible objects,  and  whose  mental  activity  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
suspended  as  soon  as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed, 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  usual  engagements.  The  same  thing  has  been 
remarked  of  savages,  whose  time,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
is  almost  completely  divided  between  sleep  and  their  bodily 
exertions.^ 


*  [Lord  Bacon  has  taken  notice  of  this 
fact ;  and  the  account  he  has  given  of 
it  (so  far  as  relates  to  the  power  of 
attention)  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
His  theory  concerning  "  the  Motion  of 
the  Spirits"  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
proneness  of  those  men  who  are  the 
most  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
experiment  and  observation  in  physics, 
to  indulge  in  hypotheses  in  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 
"  Some  noises  help  sleep,  as  the  blowing 
of  wind,  and  the  trickling  of  water ;  they 
move  a  gentle  attention,  and  whatsoever 


moveth  attention,  without  too  much 
labour,  stilleth  the  natural  and  discur- 
sive motion  of  the  spirits."] 

•  "  The  existence  of  the  Negro  slaves 
in  America  appears  to  participate  more 
of  sensation  than  reflection.  To  this 
must  be  ascribed  their  disposition  to 
sleep  when  abstracted  from  their  diver- 
sions, and  unemployed  in  their  labour. 
An  animal  whose  body  is  at  rest,  and 
who  docs  not  reflect,  must  be  disposed 
to  sleep  of  course.*' — Notes  on  Virginia, 
by  Mr.  Jefferson «  n.  266. 
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From  ft  consideratioii  of  these  facta,  it  seems  reasonable  to  | 
conclude,  that  in  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are  s 
pended  which  depend  on  our  volition ;  for  if  it  be  certain,  tliat  J 
before  we  fall  askvp  we  must  withhold,  as  much  as  we  are  able, 
the  exercise  of  all  our  diflferent  powers,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ima-  j 
ginod  that,  as  soon  as  sleep  commences,  these  powers  should  J 
again  begin  to  be  exerted.     The  more  probable  conclusion  ii^  I 
that  when  we  are  desirous  to  procure  sleep,  we  bring  both  mind  ] 
and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  state  in  which  they  are 
to  continue  after  sleep  commences.     The  tUfference,  therefore, 
between  the  state  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  sleep,  and   j 
when  we  are  actually  asleep,  is  this,  tliat  in  the  former  case,  ( 
although  its  active  exertions  be  suspended,  we  can  renew  tliem 
if  we  please.     In  the  other  case,  the  will  loses  its  influence  over   i 
all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of  some   , 
physical  alteration  in  the  system,  which  we  shall  never,  pro- 
bably, be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  a  little  farther,  it  may  j 
l>e  pro])er  to  remark,  that  if  the  Busi>ensiou  of  our  voluntary 
operations  in  sleep  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two 
suppositione  which  can  be  formed  concerning  its  cause.  The 
one  is,  tliH.t  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended ;  the  other,  that 
the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
those  members  of  the  body  wliich,  during  our  waking  hours, 
ait  subjected  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be  shewn,  then,  that 
tile  former  supposition  is  not  agreeable  to  fact,  the  truth  of  the 
lattt-r  seems  to  follow  as  a  neccsstiry  consequence. 

1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  suspended  during  sleep, 
a])peare  from  the  efforts  which  we  are  conscious  of  making 
wlule  in  tliat  situation.  We  dream,  for  example,  that  we  are 
in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  aseistance.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  is  in  general  imsuccessful,  and  the  Boimds 
which  we  emit  are  feeble  and  indistmct,  but  this  only  confinnB, 
or  rather,  is  a  neceasary  consequence  of  the  supposition,  that  in 
sleep  the  connexion  between  tJie  will  and  our  voluntary  opera- 
tions is  disturbed  or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power 
of  volition  is  deninnstrateil  liy  the  eff'ort,  however  inoflectnaL 
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In  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  an  alarming  dream,  we  arc 
sometimes  conscious  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves 
by  flight  from  an  apprehended  danger,  but  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  we  continue  in  bed.  In  such  cases,  we  conmionly  dream 
that  we  are  attempting  to  escape,  and  are  prevented  by  some 
external  obstacle,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  body  is  at 
that  time  not  subject  to  the  will.  During  the  disturbed  rest 
which  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indisposed,  the 
mind  appears  to  retain  some  power  over  it ;  but  as,  even  in 
these  cases,  the  motions  which  are  made  consist  rather  of  a 
general  agitation  of  the  whole  system,  than  of  the  regular 
exertion  of  a  particular  member  of  it  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
certain  effect,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  perfectly 
sound  sleep  the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition, 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  incubus,  wc  are  conscious  of  a  total  want  of 
power  over  the  body ;  and  I  believe  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  this  want  of  power  which  distinguishes  the  iticulms 
from  all  the  other  modifications  of  sleep.  But  the  more  pro- 
bable supposition  seems  to  be,  that  every  species  of  sleep  is 
accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  voluntary 
motion ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it  but 
this,  that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the 
accidental  posture  of  the  body,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible 
to  remove  by  our  own  efforts,  render  us  distinctly  conscious  of 
our  incapacity  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  instant 
of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command  of  our 
bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  same. 

2.  The  same  conclusion  is  confirmtnl  by  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  It  is  probable,  as  was  already  observed,  that  when 
we  are  anxious  to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into  which  we  natur- 
ally bring  the  mind,  approaches  to  its  state  after  sleep  com- 
mences. Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  means  which  nature 
directs  us  to  employ  on  such  occasions,  is  not  to  susi)eiid  the 
power  of  volition,  but  to  susixnid  the  exertion  of  those  })Owers 
whose  exercise  depends  on  volition.     If  it  were  necessary  that 
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volition  should  be  suspeailecl  before  wu  fill]  asleep,  it  would  be  I 
impossible  for  us  by  our  own  efforts  to  hasten  the  moment  of 
rest.     The  verj'  siipjxMition  of  such  efforts  Is  absurd,  for  it 
implies  a  continned  will  to  sus[>eud  the  a^ts  of  the  wUl. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  resj)eel  to  the  stale 
of  the  mind  in  sleep,  the  effect  which  is  produce*!  on  our  ' 
mental  operations,  is  strilringly  analogouB  to  that  wliich  is  pro- 
duced on  our  bodily  jTowers.  From  the  obsen'ations  which  i 
have  been  already  made,  it  is  manifefit  that  in  sleep  the  boiiy 
is  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  subject  to  our  com- 
mand. The  vital  aud  involuntary  motions,  however,  suffer  no 
interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake,  in  consequence 
of  the  o])ei-ation  of  some  cause  unknown  to  us.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  would  apijear  that  those  operations  of  the  mind  which 
depend  on  our  volition  are  suspended,  while  certain  other 
o])erations  lire  at  leaat  occaaionally  carried  on.  This  analog)-  I 
naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  all  our  mental  ojKrations 
which  are  independent  of  our  will  may  continue  during  sleep, 
and  that  the  jtlienoraena  of  di-eaining  may  perhaps  be  produced 
by  these,  diversifici]  in  their  apparent  effects,  in  consequence  of 
the  susiK^nsion  of  our  voluntary  powers,  ' 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  diu*ing  sleep,   , 
are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  principle,  it  will 
jiossess  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  ad- 
mits of 

It  was  formerly  shewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  I 
does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will,  but  is  rcgulutiti  by  cer-  I 
tain  general  laws  of  associatiou.  At  the  same  time,  it  apjiearetl  I 
that  among  the  various  subjects  which  thus  s])ontancously  pre-  I 
sent  themselves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of  singling  ' 
out  any  one  that  we  choose  to  consider,  and  of  making  it  a  par-  . 
ticular  object  of  attention,  and  that  by  doing  so,  we  not  only 
can  stop  the  train  that  would  otherwise  liave  succeeded,  liiit  , 
frequently  cnu  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a 
channel.  It  also  appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may 
be  much  impiovetl  by  exercise)  of  recalling  pa.st  occurrences  to  1 
the  memory,  by  a  vnluiitnry  offoit  of  recollection. 
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The  indirect  influence  which  the  mind  thus  possesses  over 
the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  during  the  whole 
time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  we  fall 
into  what  is  called  a  reverie,  and  suffer  our  thoughts  to  follow 
their  natural  course,  the  order  of  their  succession  is  always 
regulated  more  or  less  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regu- 
lating the  train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I  already 
shewed)  by  availing  itself  of  the  established  laws  of  association, 
but  still  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  this  train  very  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  if  these  laws  had  taken  place 
without  its  interference. 

From  these *princii)les,  combined  with  the  general  fact  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  mind  in  sleep,  two  obvious  consequences  follow :  First,  That 
when  we  are  in  this  situation,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  association,  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  same  unknown  causes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Secondly,  That 
the  order  of  our  thoughts  in  these  two  states  of  the  mind,  must 
be  very  different,  inasnmch  as,  in  the  one  it  depends  solely  on 
the  laws  of  association,  and  in  the  other,  on  these  laws  com- 
bined with  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  conclusions  are  agreeable 
to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which  purjiose,  I  sliall  endea- 
vour to  shew — First,  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in 
sleep  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  of  association  to 
which  it  is  subjected  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Secondly,  That 
the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our 
waking  thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
susfKinsion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

I.  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep  is  regulated 
by  the  same  general  laws  of  association  which  influence  the 
mind  while  we  are  awake,  api)earR  from  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by  Inxlily  sen- 
sations;   and  with  these,   it    is  well  known,  from   what   we 
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experience  wlule  awake,  that  particular  ideas  are  frequently 
very  strongly  asBociated.  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that 
having  occasion,  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition,  to  apply  a 
bottle  of  hot  water  to  hia  feet  when  he  went  to  beii,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  toji  of  Mount  ^tna,  and 
that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportable. 
Another  person,  having  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
that  he  was  sfalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  believe  every  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  di-eaniing,  will  recollect  instances,  in  his 
own  case,  of  a  similar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  t«mper  of 
the  mind,  and  vary  in  tlieir  complexion  according  as  our  habi- 
tnal  disposition  at  the  time  inclines  us  to  clieerfulnces  or  to 
melancholy.  Not  that  this  observation  holds  without  excep- 
tion ;  but  it  holds  so  generally,  as  must  convince  ua,  that  the 
state  of  our  spirits  has  some  effect  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as  on 
our  waking  thoughts,  Indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  no  less  than 
in  the  former,  this  eflect  may  be  counteracted,  or  modified,  by 
various  other  circumst^inees. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming 
danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  om  sleep,  with 
sudden  starlings,  imagining  that  we  arc  drowning,  or  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  A  severe  misfortune,  which  has  affected 
the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a  similar  way,  and 
suggests  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  tliat  event  from  which  our  distress  arises.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the  forsaken  Dido. 

" Agit  ipse  fiircntom. 

In  iopinis  fsrus  JEneiis  ;  senipentne  relinqui, 
Sola  «ibi ;  Beinp«r  longam  incomitali  viilctur, 
Irp  viam,  ft  'I'jTioH  Jeaorta  qiiairere  terra." 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  oiu-  prevaiUug  habits  of 
association  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  tlus  work,  I  considere<l  the  extent  of  that 
jwwer  which  the  mind  muy  acquire  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts,  and  I  observeil,  tliat  those  intellectual  diversities 
among  nion,   whicii   we  commonly   refer   to  peciUiarities  of 
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genius,  are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  resolvable  into  differ- 
ences in  their  habits  of  association.  One  man  possesses  a  rich 
and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  will. 
Another  possesses  a  quickness  of  recollection,  which  enables 
him,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  bring  together  all  the  results 
of  his  past  experience,  and  of  his  past  reflections,  which  can  be 
of  use  for  illustrating  any  proposed  subject.  A  third  can, 
without  effort,  collect  his  attention  to  the  most  abstract  ques- 
tions in  philosophy ;  can  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  shortest  and 
tlie  most  effectual  process  for  arriving  at  the  truth ;  and  can 
banish  from  his  mind  every  extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or 
casual  association  may  suggest,  to  distract  his  thoughts,  or  to 
mislead  his  judgment.  A  fourth  unites  all  these  powers  in  a 
capacity  of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almost  intuitive  rapidity, 
and  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  1dm  to  command,  at  plea- 
sure, whatever  his  memory  and  his  fancy  can  supply,  to  illus- 
trate and  to  adorn  it  The  occasional  exercise  which  such  men 
make  of  their  powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense, 
to  be  unpremeditated  or  unstudied ;  but  they  all  indicate  pre- 
vious habits  of  meditation  or  study,  as  unquestionably  as  the 
dexterity  of  the  expert  accountant,  or  the  rapid  execution  of 
the  professional  musician. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train  of 
thought  which,  in  one  man^  would  require  a  painful  effort  of 
study,  may,  in  another,  be  almost  spontaneous ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  reveries  of  studious  men,  even  when  they 
allow,  as  much  as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own 
course,  are  more  or  less  connected  together  by  those  principles 
of  association,  which  their  favourite  pursuits  tend  more  parti- 
cularly to  strengthen. 

The  influence  of  the  same  habits  may  be  traced  distinctly  in 
sleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathematicians  who  have  not 
dreamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who  have  not  even 
fancied  that  they  were  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  it  with 
much  success.  They  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  the  study 
of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious  during  sleej)  of  a  re- 
newal of  their  daily  oecupHtions,  nnd  souietimes  feel  theni>!ielveB 
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possessed  of  ii  fluency  of  speech,  which  tliey  uever  expcrieiiccU 
before.  The  [njet,  in  hie  dreams,  ia  transjwrted  iuto  Eljsiuiii, 
and  leaves  the  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  enjoyments  of  hu- 
manity, to  dwell  in  those  regions  of  enchantment  and  rapture 
which  liave  bL-cn  crc»ted  by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil 
iiiid  of  Tasfio. 

"  Auil  liillicr  Murphcus  gent  Ilia  kiuilcBl  ilirauis, 
KoJaing  H  wurlj  uf  (jsjor  liiict  unii  grace  ; 
O'er  wliicli  were  ihudowj  caul  Klyaiiui  glcaniB, 
Tliat  plny'd,  in  waving  liglilB,  rnmi  place  lo  place, 
And  slici^  a  roBesta  sniik  nn  Nature's  Tncu, 
Nat  Titiiin'K  pe[it:il  v'or  ouulil  no  nrrsy, 
Bo  fleece  witb  cluuiJs  tbe  pare  vtherciU  eptux ; 
Ne  could  it  a'er  such  mulling  formB  tlispUj, 
Ab  Ioobb  on  flowery  bccis  all  Un^inUing-ly  Iny. 

So,  (lur  iltunions  I  artful  pliauluinB,  uu! 
My  iiiii«e  will  not  nllonipt  your  isirjr  IhikI  : 
Sha  bns  no  colours,  tliut  lilm  yours  cao  glow  , 
Tri  tBtcb  Jour  viviil  acencB.  too  grosB  Ler  banil."' 


Ab  a  farther  proof  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughtjc  in 
dreaming  is  iuflueucod  by  our  prevaihng  liahits  of  asEuciatiou, 
it  may  be  rL'marked,  that  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which 
most  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  miud  while  we  are 
nslcej),  are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childliood  aud  early 
youth.  The  facility  of  association  is  then  much  greater  than 
in  more  advanced  years ;  and  although,  during  the  day,  the 
memory  of  the  events  thus  associated  may  be  Iwinished  by  the 
objects  and  pursuits  which  press  upon  our  senses,  it  retains  a 
more  permanent  hold  of  the  miud  than  any  of  our  subsequent 
acquisitions ;  and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  our 
mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  iueorjioratefl  with 
all  its  most  essential  habits.  Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whose 
thoughts  arc  in  a  great  measure  [lisengiigiHl  from  the  world, 
the  transactions  of  their  middle  age,  which  once  soemeti  so  im- 
iwrtant,  are  often  obliterated,  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a 
di-CBin,  on  the  t^iorts  and  the  eomimnions  of  their  infancy. 
'  fioi'fc-  nf  Jndalence- 
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I  shall  only  observe  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in  our  dreams, 
as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occasionally  make  use  of  words  as 
an  instrument  of  thought  Such  dreams,  however,  do  not 
affect  the  mind  with  such  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  as 
those  in  which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with  particular 
objects  of  sense.  The  effect  of  philosophical  studies,  in  habi- 
tuating the  mind  to  the  almost  constant  employment  of  this  in- 
strument, and,  of  consequence,  its  effect  in  weakening  the 
imagination,  was  formerly  remarked.  K I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  influence  of  these  circumstances  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  our  dreams,  which,  in  youth,  commonly  involve  in  a 
much  greater  degree  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  affect  the 
mind  with  much  more  powerful  emotions  than  when  we  begin 
to  employ  our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  abstract 
speculations. 

II.  From  these  different  observations,  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude,'  that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake,  continue  to  operate 
during  sleep.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  circum- 
stances which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts, 
correspond  with  those  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleep,  all 
our  voluntary  operations,  such  as  recollection,  reasoning,  <&c., 
must  also  be  suspended. 

That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  incon- 
sistency of  our  dreams  are  sufficient  proofs.  We  frequently 
confound  together  times  and  places  the  most  remote  from  each 
other ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  dream,  conceive  the  same 
person  as  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some- 
times we  imagine  ourselves  conversing  with  a  dead  friend, 
without  rcmemlxjring  the  circumstance  of  his  death,  although, 
perhaps,  it  happened  but  a  few  days  before,  and  affected  us 
deeply.  All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  subjects  which  then 
occupy  our  thoughts,  are  such  as  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  sjwntaneously  ;  and  that  we  have  no  power  of  employing 
our  reason  in  comj>aring  together  the  different  jmrts  of  our 
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dreams,  or  even  of  exerting  an  act  of  recollection,  iii  c>r<k'r  lo 
ascertain  how  far  they  are  conBistent  and  poBsiMe. 

The  processes  of  reasoninf!;,  in  which  we  sometimt-a  fancy 
ourselves  to  be  engaged  diu-ing  sleep,  furnish  no  exception  to 
the  foregoing  observation ;  for  although  every  sueb  process, 
the  first  time  we  form  it,  iiupliee  volition,  and,  in  particular, 
implies  a  recollection  of  the  (jftmises  till  we  arrive  at  the  coti- 
clufiion ;  yet  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  ofttn  pre- 
sented to  us  as  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  this 
series  may  afterwards  jhiss  through  the  mind  according  to  tlie 
laws  of  association,  without  any  more  activity  on  om  part,  than 
in  those  trains  of  thought  which  are  the  most  loose  and  inco- 
herent. Nor  is  this  mere  tlieory.  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to 
the  conaeiouaness  of  every  man  accustomed  to  dream,  whether 
his  reasonings  duiing  sleep  do  not  seem  to  be  carried  on  without 
any  exertion  of  Ills  will,  and  with  a  degree  of  facility  of  which 
he  was  ne\er  conscious  while  awake.  Mr,  Addison,  in  one  of 
Ids  Spectators,  has  made  this  observation ;  and  his  testimony, 
in  the  jiresent  instance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  bad  no 
particular  theory  on  the  subject  to  support.  "  There  is  not," 
says  he,  "  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention, 
yet  in  dreams,  it  works  witli  that  ease  and  activity,  tliat  we  are 
not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  iustance,  I 
believe  every  one,  some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  books,  or  letters, — in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imimsed  on,  and  mistakes 
its  owii  Buggestioos  for  the  composition  of  another."' 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  sleep  be  suspended, 
the  mind  will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  change 
from  one  subject  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  waking 
hours,  while  different  perceptible  objects  aie  presented  to  our 
senses. 

Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  multiply  proofs,  as  it  has  always  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstauccB  with  which  they  ai* 
accoinpatded.  If  our  dreams,  aa  well  as  our  waking  thought*, 
'  Mo.  187. 
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were  Huljject  to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  coTiclnde,  that  iti 
the  one  case,  as  well  oa  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavour  to 
banish,  as  much  ae  we  coult),  every  idea  which  had  a  tendency 
to  disturb  us,  and  detain  thoce  only  which  we  found  to  be 
apreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this  power  over  our  tbouglitB 
from  IwiDg  exercised,  tlmt  we  are  frequently  oppreBsed,  in  spite 
of  all  oiu-  efforts  to  the  contrary,  with  dreama  which  affect  n» 
with  tile  most  iminfnl  emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of 
vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreams  are,  in  everj'  caae,  involuntary 
on  our  part,  and  that  they  apjH«r  to  bo  obtruded  on  us  by 
some  external  cause,  This  fact  appeared  bo  unaccountable  to 
the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  ga\c  rise  to  his  very  whimsical 
theory,  in  which  he  ascribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  infiueuce 
of  sejwratc  spirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  susjwnded  during  sleep, 
the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  objects,  will  bo 
attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  existence,  as  much  as  the 
perception  of  the  same  objects  is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  formerly  observed, 
that  our  belief  of  the  sejiarate  and  independent  existence  of  the 
object*  of  our  perceptions  is  the  result  of  exi)erience,  which 
teaches  us  that  these  perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will 
If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  seeing  the 
proajiect  before  me.  The  caae  is  different  with  respect  to  our 
conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everytliing  else,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  are  always 
accompanied  with  belief;  but  as  we  can  banish  them  from  the 
mind,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  pleasure,  and  as  the 
momentary  l>elief  which  tlicy  produce  is  continually  checked 
by  the  surrounding  objects  of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  con- 
sider them  as  tictious  of  our  own  creation,  and,  excepting  in  some 
accidental  cases,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
If  the  doctrine,  howe>-er,  formerly  statetl  with  respect  to  con- 
ception be  just,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  allowed  that 
Bleep  suspends  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  onr 
thoughts,  we  shonid  naturally  Iw  led  to  expect,  tliat  the  same 
belief  which  acctmipanies  perception  while  we  are  awake,  shonid 
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aceoiupany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  oui-  dreaina. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  fur  me  to  remark  how  strikingly  this 
conclusion  coincides  with  acknowledged  facts. 

May  it  not  be  considered  as  some  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  that  when  opinm  fails  m  producing  complete 
Bleep,  it  commonly  produces  otie  of  the  effects  of  sleep,  by  sus- 
pending the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a 
reverie ;  and  that  while  we  are  in  this  state,  our  conceptions 
frequently  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  objects 
conceived  were  present  to  our  senses  ? ' 

Another  circumstance  with  respect  to  our  conceptions  during 
sleep,  deserves  oiu-  notice.  As  the  subjects  which  we  then 
think  upon  occupy  the  mind  exclusively,  and  as  the  attention 
is  not  diverted  hy  the  objects  of  our  external  senses,  our  con- 
ceptions must  be  projiortionably  lively  and  steady.  Every 
person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of 
any  thing  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparison  of  what  we  can 
form  witli  our  eyes  shut;  and  that  in  pro(>m-tiou  as  we  can 
suspend  the  exercise  of  all  our  other  senses,  the  liveliness  of  our 
conception  increases.  To  this  ca\ise  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part, 
the  effect  which  the  dread  of  spirits  in  the  dark  has  on  some 
persons,  who  are  fully  connnced  in  speculation  tliat  their  appre- 
hensions are  groimdless ;  and  to  this  also  is  owing  the  effect  of 
any  accidental  perception  in  gi^nng  them  a  momentary  relief 
from  tlieir  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  wliich  nature  points  out 
to  us,  when  we  find  oiwselves  overpowered  by  imagination.  If 
every  thing  around  us  be  silent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noise, 
by  speaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is,  we  strive 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  subjects  of  our  imagination,  hy 
presenting  an  object  to  our  powers  of  [wrception.  The  con- 
clusion which  I  draw  from  these  observations  is,  that  as  there 
is  no  state  of  the  body  in  wliich  our  perceptive  powers  are  so 
totally  unemployed  as  in  sleep,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the 
objects  which  we  conceive  or  ima^ne  niust  then  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  beyond  comparison  greater  tlian  any 
thing  of  which  we  can  have  experience  while  awake, 

'  Spo  ttie  BHrnn  ilc  Totl'i  A^ro'inl  0/ the  Opiuiu-ta/te.t  ill  CotutanlinoiiU. 
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From  tht'Be  iirinciples  may  be  dLTivtsI  a  nimijle,  and  I  think 
H  aatisfactory  explanation  of  what  some  writere  have  repre- 
sented as  the  most  inystL'rioHB  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
oecteil  with  dreamiug ;  the  inaccurate  eBtiraates  we  are  apt  t« 
form  of  Time,  wliile  we  are  tlius  ein])loyed ; — on  inaccuracy 
which  sometimes  extends  so  far,  tie  to  give  to  a  wngle  iiitftant 
the  apjjeorance  of  hours,  or  jjcrhaps  of  dayii,  A  eudden  noiBe, 
for  example,  suggests  a  dream  connected  with  tliat  -perception, 
and  the  moment  afterwards  Uiis  noise  has  the  effeet  of  awaking 
us ;  and  yet  diying  tliat  momentury  interval  n  long  writs  of 
circumstances  has  passed  liefore  the  imagination.  The  story 
quoteil  by  Mr.  Addison'  from  the  Turkish  tales,  of  the  miracle 
wrought  liy  a  Mahometan  doctor  to  convince  an  intidel  sultan, 
is  in  such  cases  nearly  verified. 

The  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explaioetl  by 
RUppodng,  that  in  oiu-  dreams  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  greater 
than  while  we  are  awake ;  hut  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rajiidity  of  thought  is  at 
all  times  such,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  crowd  of  ideas 
may  jiass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  long  discourse 
to  give  utterance ;  and  transactions  may  be  conceived  which  it 
would  require  days  to  realize.  But  in  sleep  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  are  nustaken  for  realities ;  and  therefore  our  estimates 
of  time  will  be  formed,  not  according  to  oiu-  experience  of  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to  our  experience  of  the 
time  a«quiBite  for  realizing  what  we  conceive.  Something  jxt- 
fectly  analogous  to  this  may  f>e  remarked  in  the  iiercejitions 
we  obtain  hy  the  senBO  of  sight.  Wlien  I  look  into  a  show-box 
where  the  deception  is  im|>erfect,  I  sec  only  a  set  of  paltry 
daubings  of  a  few  inches'  diameter  ;  but  if  the  representation 
be  executed  with  so  much  skill  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of 
a  distant  prospect,  every  object  l>efore  me  swells  in  its  dimen- 
sions in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  sjiace  wliicii  I  conceive  it 
to  occupy ;  and  what  seemed  before  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
limits  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  appri'hen- 
sion,  to  an  immense  lanilseiipe  of  woods,  rivers,  and  muuntaina. 

'  Si,eeMor.  No.  W, 
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The  phenomena  wliicli  we  have  hitherto  explained,  take 
{ilace  when  sleep  seems  to  Iw  complete ;  that  is,  when  the  mind 
loses  its  influence  over  ail  those  powers  whoeo  exerclso  depends 
on  its  will,  Thure  are,  however,  many  cases  in  wluch  sleep 
seems  to  be  partial ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  loses  its  influence 
over  flonte  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In  tho  case  of 
the  somnamlnili,  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but  it  pos- 
sesses  no  influence  over  its  own  tlioughts,  and  scarcely  any  over 
the  body,  excepting  those  particular  members  of  it  wliich  are 
employed  in  walking.  In  madness,  the  power  of  the  will  over 
the  body  remains  undiminished,  while  its  influence  in  regulat- 
ing the  train  of  thought  is  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  either 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  idea  which  engrosses  the  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  and  wliich  we  find  it 
impossible  to  banish  by  our  efforts,  or  in  consequence  of  our 
thoughts  succeeding  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  are 
unable  to  stop  the  train.  In  both  of  these  kinds  of  madness  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of 
the  mind  becoming  independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  actual  perceptions,  and  to  affect  us  in  the  same 
manner. 

By  means  of  this  supposition  of  a  partial  sleep,  any  apparent 
exceptions  which  the  history  of  dreams  may  afford  to  the 
general  principles  already  stated,  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  observations,  it  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  I  have  in  any  instance  transgressed  those  rules  of 
philosophizing,  which,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  ai-e  commonly 
appealed  to  as  the  teste  of  sound  investigation.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  not  supposed  any  causes  wliich  are  not  known 
to  exist;  and,  secontUy,  I  have  shewn  that  the  phenomena 
under  our  consideration  are  necessary  consequences  of  the 
causes  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  I  have  not  supposed 
that  the  mind  acquires  in  sleep  any  new  faculty  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious  while  awake,  but  only  (what  we  know  to  be 
a  fact)  that  it  retains  some  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercise  of 
others  is  suspended;  and  I  have  deduced  synthetically  the 
known  phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  par- 
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ticular  class  of  our  faculties,  uncorrected  by  the  operation  of 
another.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 
only  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  but 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  illustrate  the  mutual  adaptation 
and  subserviency  which  cidst  among  the  diflferent  parts  of  our 
constitution,  when  we  are  in  complete  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature.^ 


PART    SECOND. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ASS0CLA.TI0N  ON  THE   INTELLECTUAL 

AND  ON  THE  ACTIVE  POWERS. 

SECT.  I. — OF  THE  INFLUENCE^  OF  CASCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  ON  OUR 

SPECULATIVE  CONCLUSiONH. 

The  association  of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  warp  our  specu- 
lative opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  following  ways : — 

First,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehensions,  things 
which  are  really  distinct  in  their  nature,  so  as  to  introduce 
perplexity  and  error  into  every  process  of  reasoning  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  misleading  us  in  those  anticipations  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  which  our  constitution  disi)Oses  us  to 
form,  and  which  are  the  great  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous  opinions,  with 
truths  which  irresistibly  command  our  assent,  and  which  we 
feel  to  be  of  importance  to  human  happinesa 

A  short  illustration  of  these  remarks  will  throw  light  on  the 
origin  of  various  prejudices,  and  may  perhaps  suggest  some 
practical  hints  with  resj^ect  to  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing. 

I.  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention  several  instances  of 

»  See  Note  0. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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very  intimutc  associationa  formed  between  two  idea*  which 
have  no  necfssary  connexion  with  each  other.  One  of  the 
most  remarkahle  is,  that  which  exists  in  every  perBon'a  mind 
betTfeen  the  notions  of  colour  and  of  extetision.  The  former  of 
these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  com- 
monly employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  object;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
connexion  between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain 
and  of  solidity;'  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  always  per- 
ceiving exti-nsion,  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  setientJon  of 
colour  is  excited  in  the  mind,  we  find  it  impoBsible  to  think  of 
that  sensation  without  conceiving  extension  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  association  is  formed  in  eveiy  mind  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  space  and  of  lime.  When  we  tliink  of  an 
interval  of  duration,  we  always  conceive  it  as  something  analo- 
gous to  a  hne,  and  we  apply  the  same  language  to  both  sub- 
jects. We  speak  of  a  long  and  slioii  lime,  as  well  as  of  a  long 
and  shorl  distance,  and  we  are  not  conBcioiis  of  any  metaphor 
in  doing  so.  Nay,  so  very  perfect  does  the  analogy  appear  to 
ufl,  that  Boscovich  mentions  it  as  a  cnrioua  circumstance, 
that  extension  should  have  three  dimensions,  and  duration 
only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  to  Ite  founded  wholly  on  an 
association  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time,  arising  from 
our  always  measuring  the  one  of  tliese  quantities  by  the  other. 
We  monsure  time  by  motion,  and  motion  by  extension.  In  an 
hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a  certain  space ;  in  two 
hours,  over  double  the  space,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
space  and  of  time  become  very  intimately  united,  and  we  apply  , 
to  the  latter  the  words  lony  and  altort,  be/ore  and  q/7er,  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  Uie 
different  notes  in  the  scale  of  music  hear  to  each  other,  and  the 
relation  of  superiority  and  inferiority  in  respect  of  position 
among  material  objects,  arises  also  from  an  accidental  aasooift- 
tiou  of  ideas. 

'  S™  Note  P. 
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What  this  association  is  founded  ujx)n,  I  shall  not  take  ni>on 
me  to  determine ;  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  accident  api)ears 
clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  coufinwl  to  iwirticu- 
lar  ages  and  nations,  but  is  the  very  reverse  of  an  association 
which  was  once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  observed  by  Dr. 
(rregory,  in  the  i)rcface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works,  that 
the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  grave  sounds 
as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low,  and  that  the  present  mode  of 
expression  on  that  subject  was  an  innovation  introduced  at  a 
later  period.^ 

In  the  instances  which  have  now  lK»en  mentioned,  our  habits 
of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things  l)ecome  so  strong,  that 
we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  one,  witliout  thinking  at 
the  same  time  of  the  other.  Various  otlier  examples  of  the 
same  si)ecies  of  combination,  although  jHirhaps  not  altogether 
so  striking  in  degree,  might  easily  be  collected  from  the  sul)- 
jects  about  which  our  metaphysical  speculations  are  employed. 
The  soisationSy  for  instiuice,  which  are  excited  in  the  mind 
by  external  objects,  and  the  2^<*^'C€pf^on8  of  material  qualities 
which  follow  these  sensations,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  only  by  long  habits  of  imtient  reflection.  A  clear 
conception  of  this  distinction  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to 
all  Dr.  Beid's  reasonings  concerning  the  process  of  nature  in 
I)erception,  and  till  it  has  once  been  rendered  familiar  to  the 
reader,  a  great  part  of  his  writings  must  appear  unsatisfactory 
and  obscure.  In  truth,  our  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  depends  much  more  on  that  severe  and  discri- 
mniating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to  separate  ideas  which 
nature  or  habit  have  immediately  combined,  than  on  acuteness 
of  reasoning  or  fertility  of  invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
metaphysical  studies  are  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  those 
philosophical  pursuits  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  life.  In 
none  of  these  do  we  meet  with  casual  combinations  so  intimate 
and  indissoluble  as  those  which  occur  in  metaphysics,  and  he 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  such  discriminations  as  this  science 
requires,  will  not  easily  he  imposed  on  by  that  confusion  of 

>  Seo  Note  Q. 
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tdeiiH  whii'li  war])s  the  judgmentB  uf  the  multitude  in  mural, 
religious,  aud  [xilitical  inqiiiries. 

From  the  facts  which  have  now  been  elated,  it  is  easy  to 
<x>uceive  the  maoner  in  which  the  nsBociatiou  of  ideas  lias  » 
tendency  to  mielcad  the  judgment  in  the  first  of  tlie  three  caeca 
already  enumerated.  When  two  subjectfl  of  thought  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  Bcai'cely 
possible  to  consider  them  apart,  it  must  require  no  ctmunoa 
eflbrts  of  attention  to  conduct  any  process  of  reasoning  wliich 
relates  to  either.  I  formerly  took  notice  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  exjiosed  ia  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and 
of  the  necessity  of  frequently  checking  aud  correcting  our 
general  reasonings  by  means  of  particular  examples ;  but  in 
the  caws  to  which  I  allude  at  present,  there  is  (if  I  may  use 
the  exprcBsion)  an  ambiguity  oi' things  ;  so  that  even  when  the 
mind  is  occupied  about  particularH,  it  finds  it  difficult  ti) 
separate  the  proper  objects  of  its  attention  from  others  with 
which  it  has  been  long  accustomed  to  blend  them.  The  cases, 
indeed,  in  which  such  obstinate  and  invincible  associations  are 
foiined  among  diflerent  subjects  of  thought,  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphysical  researches ; 
but  in  every  mind  casual  combinations  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
strength  have  an  haliitital  effect  in  disturbing  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  nrc  not  to  be  conquered  without  persevering  exer- 
tions, of  which  few  men  are  cai>aljle.  The  obvious  effects 
which  this  tendency  to  combination  produces  on  the  judgment, 
in  confounding  together  those  ideas  wluch  it  is  the  province  of 
the  metaphysician  to  distinguish,  sufficiently  illustrate  tlie 
mode  of  its  o|jeration  in  thone  numerous  instances  in  wluch  itu 
influence,  though  not  so  complete  aud  striking,  is  equally  r«il, 
and  far  more  dangerous. 

II.  The  association  of  idens  is  a  source  of  speculative  error, 
by  misleading  us  in  those  !iutici]iation8  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  which  are  the  foim  Jation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

The  great  object  of  philosophy,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
more  than  once,  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  wliich  n^late  the 
succession  of  evcntw,  both  in  the  physiciU  and  moral  worlds  ;  in 
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order  that,  when  called  upon  to  act  in  any  particular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate 
the  probable  course  of  nature  from  our  past  experience,  and  to 
regulate  our  conduct  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  established  connexions  among  events 
is  the  foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill,  both  in  the  practical 
arts  and  in  the  conduct  of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all 
men  a  strong  disposition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curi- 
osity, those  phenomena  which  liave  been  observed  to  happen 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  has  beautifully  adapted  to  tlie 
uniformity  of  her  own  oi)erations,  the  laws  of  association  in  the 
hiunan  mind.  By  rendering  contiguity  in  time  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  associating  principles,  she  has  conjoined 
together  in  our  thoughts  the  same  events  which  we  have  found 
conjoined  in  our  exiKjrience,  and  has  thus  accommodated 
(without  any  effort  on  our  i)art)  the  order  of  our  ideas  to  that 
scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  animal  existence,  is  acquired  by  all  men  without 
any  particular  efforts  of  study.  The  laws  of  natiu^,  which  it  is 
most  material  for  us  to  know,  are  exposed  to  the  immediate 
observation  of  our  senses,  and  establish,  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  association,  a  corresponding  order  in  our  thoughts, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection,  or  at  least  long 
l)efore  that  period  of  childhood  to  which  our  recollection  after- 
wards extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  together  events  which 
have  been  presented  to  it  nearly  at  the  same  time,  although  on 
the  whole  it  is  attended  with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like 
many  other  princi[)les  of  our  nature,  may  occasionally  be  a 
source  of  inconvenience,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason 
and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  regulation. 
Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are  continually  passing 
before  us,  there  is  a  great  proportion  whose  vicinity  in  time 
does  not  indicate  a  constancy  of  conjunction  ;  and  unless  we  be 
careful  to  make  the  distinction  between  thcHC  two  classes  of 
connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  m\l  bo  apt  to  correspond 
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with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  utlicr,  and  our  uuenlightcDed 
experience  of  the  past  will  fill  the  mind,  in  uumberleaa  in- 
stances, with  vain  expectations,  or  with  groimdless  alarms  con- 
eerning  the  future.  This  dispoaition  to  confound  together 
accidental  and  ijermanent  coiinexiona,  is  one  great  source  of 
popular  siiiterstitions.  Heiiee  the  regard  which  is  jMiid  to  un- 
luclcj'  days,  to  unlucky  coloursj  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
planets;  apprehensions  which  render  human  life  to  many  a 
continued  series  of  absurd  terrors,  Lucretius  compares  them 
to  those  wliich  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  existence  of 
spirits  in  the  dark : 

"  Ac  vcluli  piiori  trepidiiut,  alqiie  omnia  cicvia 
111  tcnvbria  motannt,  gic  nag  in  luce  timemiiH, 
Intontum  nihilo  quie  tuiil  mcIiK^nilu  mag^i." 

Such  specti'es  can  he  disiwlled  by  the  light  of  pluloso|iliy 
only,  which,  hy  accustoming  us  to  trace  eatablishetl  connexions, 
teaches  us  to  despise  those  which  are  casual ;  and,  by  ^ving 
a  proper  direction  to  tliat  bias  of  the  miud  whicli  is  the  foun- 
dation of  superstition,  prevents  it  from  leading  ue  aetray. 

In  tlie  instances  wliich  we  have  now  been  ciiiieidering,  events 
come  to  be  combined  together  in  the  mind  merely  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  tlieir  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  perceived  them,  Such  combinations  are  con- 
fined, in  a  great  measure,  to  uncultivateil  and  imeniightened 
minds,  or  to  those  individuals  who,  from  nature  or  education, 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  facihty  of  association.  But  there 
ai-e  other  accidental  combinations  which  arc  apt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  most  vigorous  understandings,  and  from  which,  as  they  are 
the  natural  and  necessjiry  result  of  a  limited  exi>crience,  no 
superiority  of  intellect  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  philosopher  in 
the  infancy  of  physical  science. 

As  the  connexions  among  physical  events  are  discovered  to 
us  hy  experience  alone,  it  is  evident  that,  when  wc  sec  a  pheno- 
menon preceded  by  a  number  of  dilleix-nt  circumctances,  it  is 
imjiossible  for  us  to  delirmine,  hy  any  ix-asouing  a  priori,  which 
of  these  circumstances  are  to  be  regaidcd  as  the  constant,  and 
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which  as  the  accidental^  antecedents  of  the  effect.  If,  in  the 
course  of  our  experience,  the  same  combination  of  circumstances 
is  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any  alteration,  and  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  same  result,  we  must  for  ever  remain 
ignorant  whether  this  result  be  connected  with  the  whole  com- 
bination, or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circumstances  combined ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  arc  anxious  upon  any  occasion  to  produce  a 
similar  effect,  the  only  rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfect 
security,  is  to  imitate  in  every  particular  circumstance  the  com- 
bination which  we  have  seen.  It  is  only  where  we  have  an 
opportmiity  of  separating  such  circumstances  from  each  other, 
of  combining  them  variously  together,  and  of  observing  the 
effects  which  result  from  these  different  experiments,  that  we 
can  ascertain  with  precision  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and 
strip  physical  causes  of  their  accidental  and  unessential  con- 
comitants. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
savage,  who,  in  a  particular  instance,  had  found  himself  relieved 
of  some  bodily  indis|X)sition  by  a  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a 
second  time  afflicted  with  a  similar  disorder,  and  is  desirous  to 
repeat  the  same  remedy.  With  the  limited  degree  of  experi- 
ence which  we  have  here  8upi)osed  him  to  possess,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  acutest  philosopher,  in  his  situation,  to  de- 
tennine  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  water  which  was 
drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it  was  contained,  to  the  foimtain 
from  which  it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month, 
or  to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  remedy,  he  will  very  naturally  and 
very  wisely  copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect,  every  circumstance 
which  accompanied  the  first  application  of  it.  He  will  make 
use  of  the  same  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  same  fountain, 
hold  his  body  in  the  same  posture,  and  turn  his  face  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  thus  hU  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
the  first  exi)eriment  was  made,  will  come  to  be  associated 
equally  in  his  mind  with  the  effect  i)roduced.  The  foimtain 
from  which  the  water  was  drawn  will  be  considered  Jis  |)osses8ed 
of  particular  virtues  ;  and  the  ^up  from  which  it  was  drunk  w  ill 
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lie  tM?t  apart  from  vulgar  iiBes,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
ttl'tcrwarda  liave  occaBion  to  apply  the  remedy.  It  ih  the  en- 
largement of  experience  alone,  and  not  any  progress  in  the  art 
of  reasoning,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of  tliese  associations,  and 
free  the  practice  of  medicine  from  those  superstitious  obser- 
vances with  which  we  alwaj-B  find  it  encumbered  among  rude 
nations.' 

Many  instances  of  this  species  of  superstition  might  Ite  pn>- 
duced  from  the  works  of  philosophers  who  hare  flourished  in 
more  enlightened  ages.  In  particular,  many  might  lie  produced 
from  the  writings  of  those  physical  inquirers  who  immediately 
succeeded  to  Lord  Bacon ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments of  the  folly  of  all  reasonings  a  ^-toW  concerning  the  lawn 
of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
by  recording  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  ludicrous,  and 
the  most  obviously  inessential,  which  attended  their  experi- 
ments.^ 

The  observations  which  have  Ix-'cn  hitherto  made  relate  en- 
tirely to  associations  founded  on  casual  combinations  of  mafeTno^ 
objects  or  of  physical  events.  Tlie  effects  wliich  these  associa- 
ttons  produce  on  the  understanding,  and  which  are  so  pidpable 
that  the)'  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  obsi-rver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make  on  some 
analogous  prejudices  which  warp  onr  o))inions  on  still  moiw 
important  subjects. 

As  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world,  which  have 
l)ecu  exhibited  to  our  aeiises  from  oiu-  infancy,  gradually  accom- 
modate to  themselves  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  so  the  most 
arbitrary  and  caiiricious  institutions  and  customs,  by  a  long  and 

copied  perbod'm  from  llie  works  of 
Boj'le  ;— 

Take  tlic  lliigh-bono  of  a  bangeil 
(porhnin  wiotlicr  may  «Grvi>,  Imt 
I'm!  still  iDoilc  nae  of,)  cukine  it  ti> 
liilmRSft,  and  having  purged  tbe  ()•• 
itli  an  nnlimounl  niulniine,  fcirp 
iG  ilrwhrn  nT  tliia  while  pnviler 
ilndp,  in  same  pMd  cnrdial,  trht- 


'  [Ab  hi.    illustraliiin    of  thin, 
woHli  the  rendcrNi  wiiilu  1o  cunauU  ihe      Mr.  Boj'le 
«ccnuiit  gfYBn  iu  tlio  MiluTal  HUtory 
i\S  rliny  of  llio  state  of  medicul  Bcience 
Among  tlio  Druids.    A  short  ahetnu't      this 
iirit  mt^  W  Tuimd  in  Dr.  Hrnry's  llii 
lorg  of  (Srcat   Brilnin,  vid.  ii.  jip,  Vi 
48,] 

'  Thp    tender   till    pciirtelv    bflifV 
(hut  llifi  fiillnn-inf!  curt  fn  a  rlviieiiler 
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constant  and  exclusive  o}^)eration  on  the  iniiid,  acquire  such  an 
influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits,  that  every  deviation 
from  them  not  only  jiroduces  surprise,  but  is  apt  to  excite  sen- 
timents of  cont^^mpt  and  of  ridicule.^  A  person  who  has  never 
extended  his  views  beyond  that  society  of  which  he  himself  is  a 
member,  is  apt  to  consider  many  peculiarities  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  countrjmen  as  foimded  on  the  universal 
principles  of  the  human  constitution ;  and  when  he  hears  of 
other  nations  whose  practices  in  similar  cases  are  different,  he 
is  apt  to  censure  them  as  unnatural,  and  to  despise  them  as 
absurd.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  have  more  i)arti- 
cularly  IxKjn  charged  >vith  this  weakness, — those  who  are  placed 
at  the  l)ottom,  and  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
scale  of  refinement ;  the  former  from  ignorance,  and  the  latter 
from  national  vanity. 

For  curing  this  class  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  exix»dient 
which  nature  jwiuts  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our  ac<j[uaint2incc 
with  human  affairs,  either  by  means  of  books  or  of  iwrsonal 
observation.  The  effects  of  travelling,  in  enlarging  and  in 
enlightening  the  mind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily  ex}X)rience ; 
and  similar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although,  ])erhaps,  not 
in  an  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  study  of  the  manners  of 
I>ast  ages  or  of  distant  nations,  as  they  are  described  by  the 
historian.  In  making,  however,  these  attcmjits  for  our  intel- 
lec^tmd  improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us  to 
var)',  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  objwts  of  our  attention,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  danger  of  our  acquiring  an  exclusive 
])reference  for  the  caprices  of  any  one  ixjoplc,  whose  political 
situation,  or  whose  moral  character,  may  attach  us  to  them  as 
faultless  models  for  our  imitation.  The  same  weakness  and 
versatility  of  mind,  the  same  facility  of  association,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  never  extended  his  views  kyond 
his  own  community,  is  a  source  of  national  prejudice  and  of 
national  bigotry,  renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  situa- 

'["  Nou8  linns  accoiilninoiiH  a  tout  cp       aiiioit  aiitant   Hurpris   (pio   mmK    noiiH 
f]Uf  noim  vnioii«j ;  ot  jo  i>e  srMt-^  s\  Ic       I'itnnpiiinns.*'  -(^inlinwl  *lo  l{ot/..| 
ronsiibt   t\n  (^ho\n\  tli*  r'Hli:;iiI;i,   nnn% 
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tiouB,  easily  Busceptible  uf  other  prejudices  no  less  capricious, 
and  frequently  prtiventB  llie  time,  whicli  is  devoted  to  travel- 
ling or  to  study,  from  Iwiug  subservient  to  any  better  purimse 
than  an  importation  of  foreign  famous,  or  a  still  more  ludi- 
crous imitation  of  ancieut  folliea 

The  pliilosopher  whose  thoughts  dwell  habitually,  not  merely 
upon  wliat  is  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  best  and 
moat  expedient  tor  mankind ;  who,  to  the  study  of  books  and 
the  observation  of  manners,  has  added  a  careful  examiuatiou 
of  the  principles  of  the  hitman  constitution,  and  of  those  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  social  order,  is  the  only  person  who  is 
effectually  secured  agunst  both  the  weaknesses  which  I  have 
described.  By  learniug  to  separate  wliat  is  essentiid  to  mora- 
lity and  to  hai>pines8,  from  those  adventitious  trifles  which  it  is 
the  province  of  fashion  to  direct,  he  is  equally  guarded  against 
the  follies  of  national  prejudice,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in 
matters  of  indifference,  from  establishetl  ideas.  Upon  his  mind, 
thus  occupied  with  important  subjects  of  reflection,  the  fluc- 
tuating caprices  and  fashions  of  the  times  lose  their  influence; 
while  accustomed  to  avoid  the  slavery  of  local  and  arbitrary 
habits,  be  possesses,  in  his  own  genuine  simplicity  of  character, 
the  same  power  of  accommodation  to  external  circumstances, 
which  men  of  the  world  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  taste 
and  the  versatility  of  their  manners.  As  the  order,  too,  of  hia 
ideas  is  accommodated,  uot  to  what  is  casually  preseutcd  firom 
without,  but  to  his  own  systematical  priuciples,  his  associationa 
are  subject  only  to  those  slow  and  pleasing  changes  which  arise 
from  his  growing  light  and  improving  reason  ;  and,  in  such  a 
period  of  the  world  as  the  present,  when  the  press  not  only 
excludes  tlie  possibility  of  a  permanent  rctrogindation  in  human 
affairs,  but  operates  vrith  an  irresistible  though  gradual  pro- 
gress, in  imdenniniug  prejudices  and  in  extending  the  triumphs 
of  philosophy,  he  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that  society 
will  every  day  appi'oach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  wishes 
it  to  be.  A  mail  of  such  a  character,  iustead  of  looking  back 
(HI  the  past  with  regret,  finds  himself  (if  1  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) more  at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  NitisRed  with  it« 
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order,  the  longer  he  lives  in  it.  The  melancholy  contrasts 
which  old  men  are  sometimes  disposed  to  state,  between  its 
condition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which 
they  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  arises  in 
most  cases  from  the  unlimited  influence  which  in  their  early 
years  they  had  allowed  to  the  fashions  of  the  times,  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  characters.  How  different  from  those  senti- 
ments and  prospects  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and 
brightened  the  declining  years  of  Franklin  I 

The  quemlous  temper,  however,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  disagreeable  in  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  is  by  no  means  the  most  contemptible 
fonn  in  which  the  prejudices  I  have  now  been  describing  may 
display  their  influence.  Such  a  temper  indicates  at  least  a 
certiiin  degree  of  observation,  in  marking  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  in  early  life, 
which  has  connected  pleasing  ideas  with  the  scenes  of  infancy 
and  youth.  A  very  great  projwrtion  of  mankind  are,  in  a  great 
nieasiu^e,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ;  and,  suf- 
fering themselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  stream 
of  fashion,  and  finding  their  opinions  and  their  feelings  always 
in  the  same  relative  situation  to  the  fleeting  objects  around 
them,  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  progress  in  their  own 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age.  In  vain 
the  pliilosopher  reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they  yesterday 
held,  and  forewarns  them,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  those 
which  they  are  to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  seem  to  them  to  be  inseimrable  from  their  con- 
stitution, and  when  the  i)ro8i)ectR  are  realized,  which  they 
lately  treated  as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  so  gradually 
prepared  for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  without  any  emo- 
tions of  wonder  or  curiosity,  and  it  is  to  the  philosopher  alone, 
by  whom  it  was  predicted,  that  it  apjwars  to  fiu'iiish  a  subject 
worthy  of  future  reflection.^ 

*  [SomerefliMtioiiBsiiiiilAr  to  the  above  EpliCMUH. — " 'Jlie  Htory  of  the  Seven 
an:  Hubjoined  bv  Ciil>bon  to  Iuh  account  Slcepors  has  lK>en  adopteil  aiul  ndomod 
of  the  fable  of  the  S«?ven  Shcpcrs  of      hy  the  nations  from  Benp^l  to  Africa, 
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The  prejudices  to  whieli  the  liwt  obeervationa  relate,  have 
their  origb  in  that  dispoaition  of  our  uatiire,  which  accommo- 
dates the  order  of  our  ideas,  aud  our  various  intellectual  liahitu, 
to  whatever  appearances  have  heea  loiig  and  faniiiiarly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  prejudices,  which,  by 
l>eing  intimately  associated  with  the  essential  principtes  of  our 
constitution,  or  witli  the  original  and  universal  laws  of  our 
belief,  are  incomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and 
have  a  far  more  extensive  influence  on  htunan  character  and 
liappiness. 

IIL  The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates 
in  producing  this  third  class  of  our  speculative  erron^  may  bo 
conceived  in  part,  from  what  was  formerly  said  concerning  the 
superstitious  observances,  which  are  mixed  with  the  practice 
of  medicine  among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different  circum- 
stancee  which  accompanied  the  first  administration  of  a  remedy, 
come  to  be  considered  as  essential  to  it«  future  success,  and  are 
blended  together  in  our  conceptions,  without  any  discrimination 
of  their  relative  importance ;  so,  whatever  tenets  and  cere- 
monies we  have  been  taught  to  connect  with  the  religious  creed 
of  our  infancy,  become  almost  a  part  of  our  constitution,  by 
being  indissolubly  uuitcd  with  truths  which  are  essenUal  to 
happiness,  and  wltich  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love,  by 

wbo  profi-sa  the  Miiliomctnil  ri'ligiim ; 
Hnd  Bonio  veatigea  of  h  Bimilar  Irniiition 
h«TD  been  diicavGrcil  in  the  rpinota  ex- 
tremitiet  of  SeomliJiBvia.  This  eiuiy 
nnd  nniveranl  belief,  ao  exprosiivo  oTtbe 
■etilo  of  mankind,  maj  bu  ascribeil  to 
■he  genuine  nuirie  of  Ihe  fable  ilsnlf. 
We  iraporcBiitiblj  advance  froni  youtli 
Id  age,  withoat  obHirving  the  gcaAuii 
hut  iuoeanuil  change  of  ham&n  aSJurn  ; 
»nd  even  in  our  larger  eiperienco  of 
luHtorjr,  thci  inmginatian  is  occualained, 
lij   B   perpclual   terioa  of  causes  niid 


years,  to  itinpky  ihc  nan  worlJ  to  Ihe 
eyes  of  a  Hpectator,  who  itjll  retained  a 
lively  and  recent  imprewdon  of  th«  olfL 
bia  aurprira  and  bis  refleclinns  wonM 
furnish  the  pleoaing  Eutyect  of  a  philo- 
snphicid  romance." — Dtdine  and  FiU, 


■  pp.. 


i,  36. 


cffuci 


e  the  n 


lutions.  But  if  the  inlerral  between 
(wo  momoruble  eras  aonld  be  insljuilly 
iinnihilated ;  if  il  wfi'p  pnwiiblc,  nftcr  a 
momtntnry  sliimbcr   of  two  hiiadrcd 


To  tbeHe  observations  may  be  added 
a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon's,  to  Ibo  truth 
uf  which  our  daily  oipcrionce  bean  !«•■ 
timoDj.  "  Levitaa  bominom  alqiis  io- 
winslftutia  bine  optimc  purspici  putMt, 
iiui  donee  ret  aliqna  pvrferla  sit,  aiuti 
miranluT  fieri  poKse ;  poatqiiam  fiuta 
somel  cBt,  iteruni  mironlur  cam  jam- 
jiridem  faclsm  nnn  fiiinBe." — Dn  Ang, 
Sfimf.  lib.  i.] 
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all  the  best  dispositions  of  the  heart  The  astonishment  which 
the  peasant  feels,  when  he  sees  the  rites  of  a  religion  different 
from  his  own,  is  not  less  great  than  if  he  saw  some  flagrant 
breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or  some  direct  act  of  impiety  to 
God ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  worthy  in  a  mind  which  treats  with  indiflferencc,  what 
awakens  in  his  own  breast  all  its  best  and  sublimest  emotions. 
"  Is  it  possible,"  sa^s  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  in  one  of 
MarmonteVs  tales,  to  the  young  English  officer  who  had  saved 
the  life  of  his  daughter,  "  is  it  possible,  that  he  to  whose  com- 
pasfflon  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  child,  and  who  now 
soothes  my  last  moments  with  the  con.solations  of  piety,  should 
not  believe  in  the  god  Vistnou,  and  his  nine  metamorphoses  I" 

What  has  now  been  said  on  the  nature  of  religious  supersti- 
tion, may  be  applied  to  many  other  subjects.  In  particular,  it 
may  be  applied  to  those  political  prejudices  which  bias  the 
judgment  even  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  those  important 
principles  which  interest  the  good  man  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
world,  and  more  especially  in  the  pro8j)erity  of  that  beloved 
community  to  which  he  belongs  1  How  small,  at  the  same 
time,  is  the  number  of  individuals  who,  accustomed  to  con- 
template one  modification  alone  of  the  social  order,  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  circumstances  which  are  essential  to  human 
happiness,  from  those  which  are  indifferent  or  hurtful !  In 
such  a  situation  how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence  to 
acquire  an  indiscriminate  and  superstitious  veneration  for  all 
the  institutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated ;  as  these 
institutions,  however  capricious  and  absurd  in  themselves,  are 
not  only  familiarized  by  habit  to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  are  consecrated  in  his  mind  by  an  indissoluble  association 
with  duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his  affections,  and 
which  reason  commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on  these  accounts 
that  a  superstitious  zeal  against  innovation,  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on  piety  to  Gkd  and 
good-will  to  mankind,  however  it  may  excite  the  sorrow  of  the 
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more  tnilifihteiiod  jiliiloBophcr,  ih  justly  entitled,  not  only  to  his 
indulgence,  Init  to  his  esteem  and  nffection. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  netiessary  it  is  for  lis,  in  the  formation  of  oiir  phUo- 
Bophical  principles,  to  examine  with  care  all  those  opinions 
which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our  instnio- 
tors,  or  wliicli  are  connected  with  our  loc^l  situation.     Nor 
does  the  universality  of  an  opinion  among"  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  similar  education,  afford  any  presumjition  in  it«  favonr,  J 
for  however  great  the  deference  is  which  a  wise  man  will  1 
always  pay  to  common  belief,  u|ion  those  subjects  which  have 
employed  the  unbiassed  reason  of  mankind,  he  certainly  owes 
it  no  respect  in  so  far  as  he  sUHpects  it  to  be  influenced  by 
fashion  or  authority.     Nothing   can  be  more  jnst  than  the 
observation  of  Fontenelle,  that   "  the   number  of  those  who   i 
believe  in  a  system  already  establielied  in  the  world,  does  not   i 
in  the  least  add  to  its  credibility,  but  tliat  the  number  of  those  I 
wlio  doubt  of  it  hfis  a  tendency  to  diminish  it," 

The  same  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  anotJm  ' 
conclusion  of  still  greater  importance,  tliat  notwithstaptling  the 
various  false  opinions  which  are  current  in  the  world,  there  are 
some  truths  which  are  inseparable  from  the  luunan  understand- 
ing, and  by  means  of  which  the  errors  of  education,  in  most 
instances,  ai-e  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A  weak  mind,  imaccustomed  to  reflection,  and  which  has 
passively  derived  its  most  important  opinions  from  habits  or 
from  authority,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  more  enlarged  inter-  j 
course  with  the  world,  it  finils  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  j 
taught  to  regard  as  sacred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and  ] 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lose  its  reverence  for  the 
fimdamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which  these  accessory  ideftg 
are  grafted,  aad  easily  falls  a  prey  to  that  sceptical  philosophy  J 
which  teaches  that  all  the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  1 
action  by  which  mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  j 
influence  of   education  and  example.      Amidet   the   infinite  J 
variety  of  foiras,  however,  which  our  versatile  natum  aBSum 
it  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  attentive  observer,  tliat  there  are  cer-  ' 
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taiu  iu(lelil)le  features  commou  to  them  all.  In  one  situation, 
we  find  good  men  att^iohed  to  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment ;  in  another,  to  a  monarchy  ;  but  in  all  situations  we  find 
them  devoted  to  the  serWcc  of  their  country  and  of  mankind, 
and  disposeil  to  regard  with  reverence  and  love  the  most  absurd 
and  capricious  institutions  which  custom  has  led  them  to  con- 
nect with  the  order  of  society.  The  different  appearances, 
therefoTe^  which  the  political  opinions  and  the  i)olitical  conduct 
of  men  exhibit,  while  they  demonstrate  to  what  a  wonderful 
degree  human  nature  miiy  Ik?  influenced  by  situation  and  by 
early  instniction,  evince  the  existence  of  some  common  and 
original  principles  which  fit  it  for  the  political  imion,  and  illus- 
trate the  uniform  ojwration  of  those  laws  of  association  to 
which,  in  all  the  stages  of  society,  it  is  equally  subject. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable,  and  indeed  in  a  still 
more  striking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  on  the  im- 
portant questions  of  religion  and  morality.  The  variety  of 
systems  which  they  have  formed  to  themselves  concerning  these 
subjects,  lias  often  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  sceptic  and  the 
libertine ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  varietj'  shews  the  folly 
of  bigotry,  and  the  reasonableness  of  mutual  indulgence;  the 
curiosity  which  has  led  men  in  every  situation  to  such  specula- 
tions, and  the  influence  which  their  conclusions,  however 
absuni,  have  had  on  their  character  and  their  happiness,  prove 
no  less  clearly  on  the  other,  that  there  must  be  some  principles 
from  which  they  all  derive  their  origin,  and  invite  the  i)hilo- 
sopher  to  ascertain  what  are  these  original  and  immutable  laws 
of  the  human  mind. 

"  Examine,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  religious  principles  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  You  will  scarcely  Ire  persuaded 
that  they  are  anything  but  sick  men's  dreams ;  or,  perhaps, 
will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsome  whimsies  of  monkeys  in 
hmnan  shape,  tlian  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations 
of  a  being  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational." 
...  "To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible /or  the  saiiie  thing 
\at  oncej  to  he  and  not  to  be,  that  the  ivhole  is  grecUer  than  a 
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paii,  thnt  tiei'  (aid  three  make  five,  is  preU^uding  to  slop  tlic 
ocean  with  n  buliuah,"  But  what  is  the  inference  to  wliii-li 
we  are  led  \>y  these  observations  ?  Is  it,  (to  iiee  the  words  of 
this  ingenious  writer,)  "  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma, 
an  inexplicable  mystery ;  and  that  doubt,  uncerlainly,  and  sus- 
pense, apjiear  the  only  result  of  mir  most  accurate  scrutiny 
conceming  this  subject  ?"  Or  should  not  rather  the  melan- 
dioly  histories  which  he  Ims  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices 
of  superstition,  direct  our  attention  to  those  sacred  and  indeli- 
ble characters  on  the  human  mind  which  all  these  perversions 
of  reason  are  unable  to  oblitemte ;  like  that  image  of  himself, 
which  Phidias  wished  to  i>erpetimte,  by  stamping  it  so  deeply 
on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva  ;  "  ut  nemo  delcre  posset  aut 
divellere,  qui  totam  stutiiam  non  imminuerct." '  In  trutli,  the 
more  strange  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludicrous  the 
ceremoniefl  to  which  the  pritle  of  hiunan  reason  has  thus  been 
reconciled,  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion  has  0 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greatest  of" 
modem  philosophers  declares,  that  "he  woidd  rather  believe 
all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran, 
than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  mind,"*  be  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  feeling  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  lias  led 
good  men,  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in 
the  creed  of  their  infancy  ; — a  feeling  wliich  afl'ords  an  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably  more  striking 
than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  imdebased  by  sui^retition,  this 
most  important  of  all  principles  had  commanded  the  universal 
assent  of  mankind.  Where  ai'C  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences,  which  are  so  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness, as  to  procure  au  easy  access,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with  them  ? 
Where  are  the  truths  so  venerable  and  commanding,  as  to  im- 
part their  own  sublimity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which 
recalls  them  to  our  remembrance ;  to  bestow  solemni^  and 
elevation  on  every  mode  of  expression  by  which  they  are  con- 
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veyed,  and  wliich,  in  wliatevcr  scene  they  have  hahituully 
occupied  the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object  which  it  pre- 
sents to  our  senses,  and  the  very  ground  we  liave  been  accus- 
tomed to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  such 
impressions,  by  a  detail  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms  which 
they  derive  from  casual  associations,  is  surely  an  employment 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philosophy.  To  the  vulgar  it  may 
be  amusing  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  indulge  their 
wonder  at  what  is  new  or  unconunon  ;  but  to  the  philosopher 
it  belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  these  various  disguises,  the 
workings  of  the  same  common  nature ;  and  in  the  superstitions 
of  Egypt,  no  less  than  in  the  lofty  visions  of  Plato,  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  those  moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of  man 
to  the  Author  of  his  being. 

SECT.  II. — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS  ON  OUR 
JUDOMENTH  IN  MATTERS  OF  TASTE. 

Tlie  very  general  observations  which  I  am  to  make  in  this 
section,  do  not  presuppose  any  particular  theory  concerning  the 
nature  of  Taste.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark, 
that  Taste  is  not  a  simple  and  original  faculty,  but  a  power 
gradually  formed  by  experience  and  observation.  It  implies, 
indeed,  as  its  grouud-w^ork,  a  certain  degree  of  natural  sensi- 
bility ;  but  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  is 
the  slow  result  of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  agreeable  or  disiigreeable  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  An  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  lately  publislied  by  Mr.  Alison, 
will  not  be  surprised  tliat  I  decline  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  he  has  treated  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  elegance. 

The  view  wliich  was  formerly  given  of  the  process  by  which 
the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are  investigated,  and 
which  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  the  state  of  medicine 
among  rude  nations,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  liistory  of 
Taste.    That  certain  objects  are  fitte<l  to  give  pleasure,  and 
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oUiera  diegiist,  to  the  mind,  we  know  from  expeneace  alono ; 
and  it  is  impossilile  for  ub,  by  any  reaeoning  a  priori,  to  explain 
how  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  is  produced.  In  the  workii  of 
nature  we  find,  in  many  instances,  Beauty  and  Sublimity  in- 
volved among  circmnstanceB  which  are  either  indiffcrfnt,  or 
which  obstruct  the  genera!  effect ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of 
experimente  tliat  we  can  separate  tliose  circumstances  from  the 
rest,  and  ascertain  with  wliat  particular  qualities  the  pleasing 
effect  is  connected,  Accordingly,  the  inuxiK-ricnccd  artit^t  when 
he  copies  Nature,  will  cojiyher  servilely,  that  he  may  be  certain 
of  securing  the  pleasing  effect ;  and  the  beauties  of  his  per- 
formances wUl  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  superfluous  or 
of  diBagri'eable  concomitants.  Experience  and  observation  alone 
can  enable  lum  to  make  tliis  discrimination:  to  exiiibit  the 
principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to  form  a 
creation  of  his  own,  more  faiUtless  than  ever  fell  under  the 
observation  of  Ids  seuscs. 

This  analogy  between  the  progress  of  taste  from  rudeness  to  ' 
refinement,  and  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge  from  the 
superstitions  of  a  savage  tribe  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  natui'e,  proceeds  on  the  supjtosition  that,  as  in  tlie  material 
world  there  are  general  faetSj  beyoud  which  [ihilosophy  is 
unable  to  proceed  ;  so,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an 
inesphcable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  tlie  objects  with  which 
these  faculties  are  conversant,  in  consequence  of  which,  these 
objects  are  fitted  to  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions. 
In  both  cases,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to 
refer  particular  phenomena  to  general  principles ;  but  in  botli 
cases  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  principles  of  wliich  no  account 
can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  tlie  will  of  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the 
last  section  on  the  origin  of  popular  prejudices,  may  be  applied 
to  explain  the  influence  of  casual  associations  on  taste ;  but   I 
these  remarks  do  not  so  com])letely  exhaust  the  subject  as  to  , 
supersede  the  necessity  of  farther  illustration.     In  matters  of  ] 
taste,  the  effects  wliich  we  consider  are  produced  on  the  mind 
itself,  and  are  accompanied  either  with  pleasure  or  with  pain. 
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Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  much  stronger  than 
it  commonly  is  with  respect  to  physical  events ;  and  when  such 
associations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any  impor- 
tant inconvenience,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  physical 
mistiikes,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  expe- 
rience, unassisted  by  study.  To  tliis  it  is  owing  that  the 
influence  of  association  on  our  judgments  concerning  toiuty 
and  deformity,  is  still  more  remarkable  than  on  our  8i)eculative 
conclusions ;  a  circumstance  which  has  led  some  philosophers 
to  suppose,  that  association  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  these  notions,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard 
of  taste,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution. 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  pushing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far. 
The  association  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a 
new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially  different  from  all  the 
others  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive 
how  a  thing  indiiferent  in  itself  may  become  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  something  else  which 
is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  presupivoses,  in  every  instance, 
the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings  which  it  is  its 
province  to  combine :  insomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be 
found,  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments 
on  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  co-ojxjrating  with  some  natural 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain  ori- 
ginal sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 

A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  apjK^ared  awkward,  acquires, 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  api)earance  of  elegance.  By 
being  accustomed  to  see  it  worn  by  those  whom  we  consider 
as  models  of  taste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable 
impressions  which  we  receive  from  the  ease  and  grace  and 
refinement  of  their  manners.  When  it  pleases  by  itself,  the 
effect  is  to  Ikj  ascribed,  not  to  the  object  actually  l)efore  us,  but 
to  the  impressions  with  which  it  has  been  generally  connected, 
and  wliich  it  naturally  recalls  to  the  mind. 

This  observation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicis- 
situdes in  dress,  and  in  everjthing  whose  chief  recommendation 
arises  from  fashion.     It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable 
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effect  of  an  ornament  arises  from  aesoeiation,  the  effect  will  i 
continue  only  while  it  is  confincil  to  the  higher  orders.  Wheni 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  he  asso- 1 
ciated  with  ideas  of  tnstc  and  rctinemGnt,  but  it  is  associated  I 
with  ideaa  of  affectation,  absurd  imitation,  and  vidgaiity.  It  is  I 
accoi-dingly  laid  aside  by  the  higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoidl 
every  circumstance  in  external  appearance  which  b  debased  byl 
low  and  common  use;  and  they  are  led  to  exercise  their  inven-.* 
tion  in  the  introduction  of  some  new  peculiarities,  wliich  firrt  I 
become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last  of  all,  are  aban- , 
doned  as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  period  in  tha  I 
progress  of  society,  the  public  taste  Iwconies  corrupted,  and  thai 
diffei-ent  productions  of  the  fine  arts  Ix-^n  to  degenerate  f 
that  simjilicity  which  they  had  attained  in  their  state  of  great-f 
est  perfection.  One  reason  of  this  decline  is  Buggegt«l  by  thel 
foregoing  observations. 

From  the  account  which  ha.s  been  given  of  the  natural  pro*  I 
gress  of  taste,  in  separating  the  genuine  principles  of  beautyn 
from  BUi>erfluou8  and  from  ofFensii'e  concomitants,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  simj)licity  cannot 
lie  carried.     No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  tiie  creations  of 
genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  seldom  in  an  eminent  degree^  J 
it  commonly  happens  that,  after  a  period  »]f  great  refinement  offl 
taste,  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding! 
su]ierfluous  circumstances  to  the  finished  models  eshibited  by  I 
their  }iredecessors,  or  by  making  other  trifling  alterations  oa  I 
them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diversifying  the  effect.     TheasI 
additions  and  alterations,  indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even  in  souMffl 
degree  offensive,  in  themselves,  acquire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty! 
from  the  connexion  in  wluch  we  see  them,  or  from  the  infiiiencsl 
of  fashion  :  the  same  cause  which  at  first  produced  them,  con*1 
linues  perpetually  to  increase  their  number;  and  taste  returnsl 
to  bnrbarism,  by  almost  the  same  steps  which  conducted  it  t 
perfection. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  appear  still  more  striking  t 
those  who  consider  the  wonderful  effect  which  a  writer  of  sjih 
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did  genius,  but  of  incorrect  taste,  has  in  misleading  tlic  public 
judgment.  The  peculiarities  of  such  an  author  are  consecrated 
by  the  connexion  in  which  we  see  tliem,  and  even  please  to  a 
certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  excellencies  of  his  com- 
position, by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable  impressions  with 
which  they  have  been  formerly  associated.  How  many  imita- 
tions have  we  seen  of  the  affectations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who 
were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet  these  imitations  of 
his  defects,  of  his  abrupt  manner,  of  his  minute  specification 
of  circumstances,  and  even  of  his  dashes,  produce  at  first  some 
effect  on  readers  of  sensibility,  but  of  uncultivated  taste,  in 
consequence  of  the  exquisite  strokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the 
singular  vein  of  humour  with  which  they  are  united  in  the 
original. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circumstances 
which  please,  in  the  objects  of  taste,  are  of  two  kinds :  First, 
those  which  are  fitted  to  jilease  by  nature,  or  by  associations 
which  all  mankind  are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition ; 
and,  secondly,  those  which  please  in  consequence  of  associations 
arising  from  local  and  accidental  circumstances.  Hence  there 
are  two  kinds  of  taste :  the  one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  those 
beauties  which  have  a  foundation  in  the  human  conbtitution ; 
the  other,  of  such  objects  as  derive  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion from  the  influence  of  fashion. 

These  two  kinds  of  taste  are  not  always  unite<l  in  the  same 
IK'rson ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  united 
but  rarely.  The  perfection  of  the  one  depends  much  upon  the 
degree  in  which  we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influ- 
ence of  casual  associations ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
depends  on  a  facility  of  association,  which  enables  us  to  fall  in 
at  once  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fasliion,  and  (as  Shakespeare 
expresses  it)  "  to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times." 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
by  applying  them  to  the  subject  of  language,  wliich  affords 
numberless  instances  to  exemplify  the  influence  which  the 
association  of  ideas  hiiH  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  taste. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  an  article  of  dress  acquiretl  an 
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appearanct.'  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  the  persons  I 
whom  it  is  habituaUy  worn,  so  a  jwirticular  mode  of  pronuDcia- 
tioti  acquires  an  air  of  fashion  or  of  rusticity,  from  the  persona 
by  whom  it  is  habitually  employed.     The  Scotch  acceut  is 
surely  in  itself  as  good  as  the  English,  and,  with  a  few  escep-J 
tions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  yet  how  oflensive  doe«  i^ 
appear,  even  to  us  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  fronfg 
our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  useil  by  om 
southern  neighbours  1     No  reason  can  be  given  for  this,  biii 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a  provincial  towi 
and  London  is  the  seat  of  our  court. 

The  distinction  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  languages  of  a 
civilized  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expression,  ^ 
arises  from  similar  causes.  It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to  remark 
the  solicitttde  with  which  the  higher  orders  in  the  monarchies 
of  modern  Europe,  avoid  every  circnmstance  in  their  exterior 
appearance  and  manner  which,  by  the  most  remote  association^J 
may  in  the  minds  of  others  connect  them  with  the  idea  of  the 
multitude.  Tlieir  whole  dress  and  deportment  and  conversa 
tion  are  studiously  arranged  to  convey  an  imposing  notion  o 
tlieir  con  sequence,  and  to  recoil  to  the  spectator,  by  numberlefl 
slight  and  apparently  unintentional  liinte,  the  agreeable  impre>< 
sions  which  are  associated  with  the  advfmtages  of  fortune. 

To  this  iniluence  of  association  on  language,  it  is  nee 
for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wishes  to  express  h 
self  with  elegance.      For  the  attainment  of  correctness  > 
puritj-  in  the  use  of  words,  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  e 
critics  may  be  a  sufficient  gwide,  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  o 
this  class  of  authors  that  the  higher  beauties  of  style  are  i 
be  studied.     As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gcntlemau  can  1 
acquired  only  by  living  habitually  in  tlie  best  society,  so  grace  " 
in  composition  must  he  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  classical  writers.     It  is  indeed  necessary  for  onr  informa- 
tion, that  we  should  peruse  occasionally  many  Ixwks  which  ■ 
have  no  merit  iu  point  of  expression,  but  I  believe  it  to  I 
extremely  useful  to  all  literHry  men  to  counteract  the  effect  o 
this   miserllancous   readin;;,   by   mniiiliiininp  a  conslant   : 
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familiar  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  most  faultless  models 
which  the  language  affords.  For  want  of  some  standard  of 
tliis  sort,  we  frequently  see  an  author  s  taste  in  writing  alter 
much  to  the  worse  in  the  course  of  liis  life,  and  his  later  pro- 
ductions fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  essays.  D'Alembert 
tells  us  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  tiible,  the 
Petit  Careme  of  Massillon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine ;  the 
fonner  to  fix  his  taste  in  prose  com[)osition,  and  the  latter  in 
poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expressions  which  are  debased  by 
vulgar  use,  there  is  a  danger  of  ruiuiing  into  the  other  extreme 
in  quest  of  fashionable  words  and  phrases.  Such  an  affecta- 
tion may  for  a  few  years  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by 
giving  him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  the  reputation  it 
bestows  is  of  a  very  titmsitory  nature.  The  works  which  con- 
tinue to  please  from  age  to  age  are  written  with  jKirfect  sim- 
plicity, while  those  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a  display 
of  meretricious  ornaments,  if  by  chance  they  should  survive  the 
fashions  to  which  they  are  accommodated,  remain  only  to  fur- 
nish a  subject  of  ridicule  to  posterity.  The  portrait  of  a  beau- 
tiiiil  woman  in  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  day,  may  please  at 
the  moment  it  is  painted,  nay,  may  jwrhaps  please  more  than 
in  any  that  the  fancy  of  the  artist  could  have  suggested ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  drapery  that  the  most 
perfect  form  can  be  transmitted  with  advant^ige  to  future 
times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  history  of  literature  seems  to 
furnish  to  these  observations  are  only  apparent.  That,  in  the 
works  of  our  best  authors  there  are  many  beauties  which  have 
loiig  and  generally  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their 
whole  effect  to  association,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  in  such 
cases  it  will  alwavs  be  found,  that  the  associations  which  are  the 
foundation  of  our  pleasure,  have,  in  consequence  of  some  i)ecu- 
liar  combination  of  cii*cumst4inc*e8,  Ixjen  more  widely  diffused, 
and  more  iwrmanently  estiiblished  among  mankind,  than  those 
which  date  their  origin  from  the  caprices  of  our  own  age  are 
ever  likelv  to  be.     An  admiration  for  the  classical  remains  of 
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antiquily  is  at  present  not  less  general  in  Europe  than  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  bucH  is  the  effect  of  thia 
admiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprices  of  taste  from  which 
no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free.  A  com]»oBitiori 
in  a  modem  language  which  slioiild  sometimes  depart  from 
the  ordinary  modes  of  expresaiouj  from  an  affectation  of  the 
idioms  which  are  consecrated  in  the  classics,  would  please  a 
very  wide  circle  of  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
classical  associations;  and,  therefore,  such  affectations,  how- 
ever absurd  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  singularity,  are  of  a 
far  superior  class  to  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  fasluons  of 
the  day.  But  still  the  general  principle  holds  true,  that  what- 
ever beanties  derive  their  original  merely  from  casual  associa- 
tion, must  appear  capricious  to  those  to  whom  the  association 
does  not  extend,  and  that  the  simplest  style  is  that  which  con- 
tinues longest  to  please,  and  which  pleases  most  uuiveraally. 
In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  certain  classical  air 
which  will  always  liave  many  admirers  while  ancient  learning 
continues  to  be  cultivated,  but  which  to  a  mere  English  reader 
apiwars  somewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful,  when  compari;d 
with  the  com[>o3ition  of  Swift  or  of  Addison. 

The  analogy  of  the  arte  of  statuary  and  painting  may  be  of 
use  in  illustrating  these  remarks,  The  influence  of  ancieut 
times  has  extended  to  these  as  well  aa  to  the  art  of  WTiting; 
and  in  tliis  case,  no  less  than  in  the  other,  the  transcendent 
power  of  genius  has  established  a  propriety  of  choice  in  matters 
of  indifl'erence,  and  has  iH?rhai)S  consecrated,  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  some  of  its  own  caprices. 

"  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  those  at  least  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  are  trans- 
mitted to  Ufi,  are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence  from 
the  company  in  which  we  have  been  used  to  see  them.  As 
Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed  all 
kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  they  liave  a  right  to 
claim  for  the  pleasure  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded 
us,  we  voluntarily  add  our  ap]irobation  of  every  ornament  and 
every  rn.slom  fhal    Ipclon^-ed  1o  Ihcni,  even   to  the  t^isbinn  of 
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their  dress.  For  it  may  be  observed,  tliat,  not  satisfied  with 
them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dressing 
statues  of  modern  heroes  or  senators  in  the  fasliion  of  the 
Roman  armour,  or  peiuxiful  robe ;  and  even  go  so  far  as  hardly 
to  bear  a  statue  in  any  other  drapery. 

"  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  liave  come 
down  to  us  in  sculpture.  In  sculpture  remain  almost  all  the 
excellent  sixjcimens  of  ancient  art.  We  have  so  far  associated 
personal  dignity  to  the  persons  thus  represented,  and  the  truth 
of  art  to  their  manner  of  representation,  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  any  longer  to  se|)arate  them.  This  is  not  so  in  painting : 
because,  having  no  excellent  ancient  portraits,  tliat  connexion 
was  never  formed.  Indeed,  we  coidd  no  more  venture  to  paint  a 
general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  than  we  could  make 
a  statue  in  the  present  uniform.  But  since  we  liave  no  ancient 
I>ortrait8  lo  show  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  those  kinds  of 
prejudices,  we  make  the  best  authority  among  the  moderns 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits 
with  which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  oiu*  appro- 
biition  even  to  the  dress  which  liai)|)eued  to  be  the  fashion  of 
that  age.  By  this  means,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very 
ordinary  pictures  acquired  something  of  the  air  and  efiect  of 
the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  apjyeared,  therefore,  at  first  sight, 
better  pictures  than  they  really  were.  They  appeared  so, 
however,  to  those  only  who  had  the  means  of  making  this 
association."^ 

The  influence  of  association  on  our  notions  concerning  lan- 
guage, is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  i)oetry  than  in 
proee.  As  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious 
productions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  his  readers  above 
the  grossness  of  sensible  objects,  and  the  vulgarity  of  common 
life,  it  Incomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  to  reject  the  use 
of  all  words  and  phrases  which  arc  trivial  and  hackneyed. 
Among  those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicuous, 
he,  in  general,  finds  it  exiKjdient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the 
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least  L'onimon.     Mtitoii  [irclerB  tlie  words  Rlii-tif 
to  the  more  common  words  Rhine  and  Danulic : 

■'  A  mnltilude,  like  wliivli  the  poiiiilmia  North 
Foiir'il  nvver  from  liIs  froxcu  loini,  to  pan 
Itlicnp  or  Iho  Dan*"-." ' 


how  much  mor<>  fiuitahle  to  the  jxxstiual  style  does  the  expreseion 
appear,  than  if  the  author  Imd  said, 

''  Thiugs  uiintt<Mii[)tdd  jct  in  prose  or  vetHe.-' 

In  another  [mssngc,  where,  for  the  eake  of  variety,  he  has  madu 
iise  of  the  kst  pliraee,  he  adds  an  epitliet,  to  remove  it  a  Httie 
from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  discourse. 


In  consequence  of  tliis  circumstance,  there  arises  gradually 
in  every  language  a  poetical  diction,  which  differs  widely  from 
the  common  diction  of  prose.  It  is  much  leas  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fasliion,  tlian  the  polite  modes  of  expression 
in  familiar  couvereation ;  because,  when  it  hi\s  once  heen 
adopted  hy  the  iK>et,  it  is  avoided  by  good  jirose  writers,  as 
being  too  elevated  for  that  siwciea  of  comixraition.  It  may 
therefore  retaiu  its  chanu  as  long  as  the  language  existaj  nay, 
the  cliarm  may  iuoreafic  a«  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  ]xKttical  dielion  must  increase  !«}  n 
certain  degree,  as  ix>hte  literature  advances.  For  when  once 
a  set  of  words  has  been  consecrated  to  poetry,  the  very  sound 
of  them,  independently  of  the  ide^i^  they  convey,  awakens 
every  time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  were 
connected  with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  perforraancea 
of  our  favourite  authors.  Even  when  strung  together  in  sen- 
tences which  couvey  no  meaning,  they  produce  some  effect  on 
the  mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility :  an  effect;  at  least,  extremely 
different  from  that  of  an  unmeauing  sentence  in  j)ro8e. 
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Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  iu  the  copioumiesH 
of  their  poetical  diction.  Our  own  possesses,  in  this  respect, 
important  advantages  over  the  French ;  not  that,  hi  this  lan- 
guage, there  are  no  words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  l)ecause 
their  number  is,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  scantiness  of  the  French  poetical  diction  is,  probably, 
attended  with  the  less  inconvenience,  that  the  phrases  which 
occur  in  good  prose  writing  are  less  degraded  by  vidgar  appli- 
cation than  in  English,  in  consequence  of  the  line  being  more 
distinctly  and  more  strongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low 
expressions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed, 
by  having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  purposes,  not 
only  can  preserve  dignity  of  expression,  but  can  connect  with 
the  perusal  of  their  compositions  the  pleasing  impressions 
wliich  have  been  produced  by  those  of  their  predecessors.  And 
hence,  in  the  higher  sorts  of  poetry,  where  their  object  is  to 
kindle,  as  much  as  possible,  the  enthusiasm  of  their  readers, 
they  not  only  avoid,  studiously,  all  expressions  which  are 
vulgar,  but  all  such  as  are  borrowed  from  fashionable  life. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a  poet 
who  writes  in  the  French  language. 

In  English,  the  poetical  diction  is  so  extremely  copious  that 
it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  authors 
of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing  changes  on  the  poetical 
vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  currency  to  the  most 
unmeaning  compositions.  In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Person  of 
QucUity,  the  incoherence  of  ideas  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
is  to  be  found  in  some  admired  {Missages  of  our  fashionable 
poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words  that  the  language 
of  poetry  is  distinguished  from  that  of  prose.  When  a  poetical 
arrangement  of  words  has  once  been  established  by  authors  of 
reputation,  the  most  common  expressions,  by  being  presented 
in  this  consecrated  order,  may  serve  to  excite  poetical  asso- 
ciations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destroys  the 
charm  of  poetry,  than  a  string  of  wonls  wluch  the  custom  of 
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ordinary  discourse  has  arranged  in  ao  invariable  an  order,  that 
the  whole  phrase  may  l)e  anticipated  from  hearing  its  com- 
mencement. A  single  word  fre<juent]y  strikes  ua  na  flat  and 
prosaic,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity  ;  but  two  such  words 
coupled  together  iu  the  order  of  conversation,  can  ecarcely  be 
introduced  into  serions  poetry  without  apjicaring  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shewn  so  strikingly  ae  Miltou, 
the  wonderful  elevation  which  style  may  derive  from  an  ar- 
rangement of  words,  which,  while  it  is  [lerfcctly  intelli^ble, 
departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we  are  in  general  accus- 
tometL  Many  of  hie  most  sublime  periods,  when  the  order 
of  the  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of 
proae. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  miccesa,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and,  of  consequence, 
when  it  is  acquired,  it  securea  an  author,  to  a  great  degree, 
from  that  crowil  of  imitators  who  spoil  the  effect  of  whatever  is 
not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  uses  blank  verse,  it  is 
an  acquisition  of  still  more  essential  couscquence  than  to  him 
who  expresses  himself  in  rhyme,  for  the  more  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  approaches  to  prose,  the  more  it  is  necessary 
to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  composition.  And  accord- 
ingly, among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thousand  catch  the 
structure  of  Pope's  versification,  for  one  who  approaches  to  the 
manner  of  Miltou  or  of  Thomson. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every  other,  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  those  who  have  studied  it  with 
success;  for  the  more  numerous  the  authoi's  who  liave  era- 
jiloyed  their  genius  in  any  one  direction,  the  more  copious  are 
the  materials  out  of  which  mediocrity  may  select  and  combine, 
BO  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  And,  in  fact,  in  our 
oviTi  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  resource  of 
poetical  expression,  the  employment  of  appropriated  words,  baa 
had  its  effect  so  much  impaire<I  by  the  abuse  which  has  beeu 
made  of  it,  that  a  few  of  our  beet  poets  of  late  have  endeavoured 
to  strike  out  a  new  path  for  theraKelves,  by  resting  the  eleva- 
tion tor  tlicir  conqMisition  cliiefly  on  a  singiiliir.  nnd,  to  an 
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ordinary  wTiter,  an  unattainable  union  of  harmonious  versifica- 
tion, with  a  natural  arrangement  of  words,  and  a  simple  ele- 
gance of  expression.  It  is  this  union  which  seems  to  form  the 
distinguishing  charm  of  the  {)oetry  of  Goldsmith. 

From  the  remarks  wliicli  liave  heen  made  on  the  influence 
of  the  association  of  ideas  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  taste, 
it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opinions  of  a  nation  with  respect 
to  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
form  of  their  government,  and  the  state  of  their  manners. 
Voltaire,  in  his  discourse  pronounced  at  his  reception  into  the 
French  Academy,  gives  several  reasons  why  the  poets  of  that 
country  have  not  succeeded  in  describing  rural  scenes  and  em- 
ployments. The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas  of  meanness,  and 
jx)verty,  and  wretchedness,  which  the  French  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  profession  of  husbandry.  The  same  thing 
is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the  preliminary  discourse 
prefixed  to  his  tninslation  of  the  Georgics.  "  A  translation," 
Kiys  he,  "  of  this  poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author 
of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calcidated  than  any  other 
work  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  version  of 
the  ^neid  itself,  however  well  executed,  would,  in  tliis  resi)ect, 
be  of  less  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accom- 
modates itself  more  easily  to  the  description  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments, than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the 
operations  of  husbandry.  To  force  it  to  express  these  with 
suitable  dignity,  would  have  been  a  real  conquest  over  that 
false  delicacy  which  it  has  contracted  from  our  unfortunate 
j)rejudices." 

How  different  must  have  been  the  emotions  with  which  this 
di\dne  jKJiformance  of  Virgil  was  read  by  an  ancient  Roman, 
while  he  recollected  that  period  in  the  history  of  his  country 
when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of 
the  state,  and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  same  happy  and  independent  occupation.  A  state 
of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author  of  a  later  age  looked  back 
with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  ascribes,  by  a  bold  i)oetical 
figure,  the  fiourishing  state  of  agriculture  under  the  republic. 
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to  the  grateful  returns  which  tlie  earth  then  made  to  tlie 
iUHstriouH  hands  by  which  she  was  cultivated.  "  Qaudentc 
terra,  vomere  laureato  et  triiinapholi  aralort'."* 


EECT.  III.  — OF  THE  INPLUENCK  OF  ASSOCIATION  ON  OUK  4CT1VK 
PBlNCiri.ES,  AND  ON  OUR  MORAL  JTTDGMENTB. 

In  order  to  illufitrate  a  little  farther  the  influence  of  Uie 
Asaociatioo  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I  shatl  add  a  few 
remtirkB  on  some  of  its  efTeetn  on  our  active  and  moral  prin- 
ciples. In  stating  these  remarks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  occasion  of  controversy,  by  confining 
myself  to  such  general  views  of  Die  subject,  as  do  not  presup- 
pose any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original  principles  of 
action,  or  any  particular  Bystein  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leisure  enable  me  to  carry 
my  plans  into  execution,  I  proiwee,  iu  tiie  sequel  of  this  work, 
to  resume  these  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  vjirious  opinions 
to  which  they  have  ^ven  rise. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates  iu 
producing  new  principles  of  action,  has  been  explained  very 
distinctly  by  diiferent  writers.  Whati.'ver  conduces  to  the 
gratification  of  any  natural  ajipetite,  or  of  any  natural  desire, 
is  itself  desired  on  Eiccount  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient; and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  appre- 
hension with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of 
its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  becomes,  with  many,  an  ulti- 
mate object  of  pursuit ;  although,  at  first,  it  is  undoubtedly  ^'alued 
merely  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  attainment  of  other 
objects.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  desire  dress,  equipage, 
retinue,  furoiture,  on  account  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
arc  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  public.  Such  desires  are  called 
by  Dr.  Hutcheson^  secondary  desires,  and  their  origin  is  ex- 
plained by  him  iu  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.     "Since 
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we  are  capable,"  says  he,  "  of  reflection,  memory,  observation, 
and  reasoning,  about  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and 
actions,  and  not  confined  to  things  present,  there  must  arise,  in 
consequence  of  our  original  desires,  secondary  desires  of  every- 
thing imagined  useful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primar}'  desires ; 
and  that  with  strength  projwrtioned  to  the  sc»veral  original 
desires,  and  imagine<l  usefulness  or  necessity  of  the  advantageous 
object."  "  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  as  soon  as  we  come  to  appre- 
hend the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original 
desires,  we  must  also  desire  them ;  and  hence  arises  the  univer- 
sality of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires."  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that 
the  author  classes  the  desire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth ; 
whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reasons  which  I  shall 
state  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a  primar}' 
desire,  and  the  latter  a  secondary  one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  per- 
verted to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  same  principle.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  a  person 
who  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his 
example,  an  absurd  or  fantastical  dress ;  so  a  man  of  splendid 
virtues  may  attract  some  esteem  also  to  his  imi>erfections ;  and, 
if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  may  render  his  vices  and 
follies  objects  of  general  imitation  among  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,"  says  Mr.  Smith,^  "  a  degree 
of  licentiousness  was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  lil)eral 
education.  It  was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of 
those  times,  with  generosity,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty ; 
and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  manners  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were  altogether  unfashion- 
able, and  were  connectetl,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with 
cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  manners.  To  superficial 
minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agreeable.  They 
connect  them  not  only  with  the  splendour  of  fortune,  but  with 
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mauy  superior  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  itiiperioni ; 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  iudependeiicy ;  with  frankness, 
generoKity,  humanity,  and  politeness.  The  virtues  of  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary, — their  paraimonioua 
frugality,  their  painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  tiO  rulee^ 
seem  to  thera  mean  end  rtiaaf^eable.  They  couneet  tbem 
both  with  the  meanncBS  of  the  station  to  which  these  quoUticfl 
commonly  bi'long,  and  with  many  great  vices  which  they  sup-. 
pose  uBiially  accompany  them ;  such  as  an  alyect,  cowardly, 
ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  Hutcheson 
and  Smith,  is  employed  so  justly  and  philo80|jliica!ly  to  expl^B 
the  origin  of  our  secondary  desires,  and  to  account  for  some 
perversions  of  our  moral  judgments,  lias  I>een  thought  suffi- 
cient, by  some  later  wiitera,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  our 
active  principles  without  exception.  The  first  of  tliese  attempts 
to  extend  bo  very  far  the  application  of  the  diwtrine  of  Asso- 
ciation, was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Gay,  in  a  Disserfalion  con- 
ceming  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,  which  is  prefixed 
by  Dr.  Law  to  his  translation  of  Archhifihop  King's  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil.  In  this  dissertation,  the  author  endeavours 
to  shew,  "  that  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affections 
wliatsoever,  are  finally  resolvable  into  reaEon,  pointing  out 
private  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only  about  tilings  appre- 
hended to  ho  means  tending  to  this  end ;  and  that  wherever 
this  end  is  not  ]»erceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  may  properly  be  called  habits."  The 
same  principles  have  been  since  pushed  to  a  much  greater  length 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  whose  aysteni  (as  be  himself  informs  ns)  took 
rise  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  association  of  ideas  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains."' 


'  Ur.  Hume,  tuo,  who  in  my  upiniun 
IiM  Cftrried  this  priuiijilB  of  llio  Aaso- 
ciatioD  of  Ideiw  ■  great  deal  too  tm,  boa 
compiircd  the  univcraalilj  nf  ita  appli- 
cationH  in  Iho  pliilosupLy  of  mind,  tn 
tluit  of  lh(i    principle  a(  atlniction  in 
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It  must,  I  think,  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that  this  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  affections,  and  of  the  moral  sense, 
is  a  most  ingenious  refinement  upon  the  selfish  system,  as  it 
was  formerly  taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of 
many  of  the  common  reasonings  against  that  system  is  eluded. 
Among  these  reasonings,  particular  stress  has  always  been  laid 
on  the  instantaneousness  with  which  our  affections  operate,  and 
the  moral  sense  approves  or  condenms ;  and  on  our  total  want 
of  consciousness,  in  such  cases,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  hap- 
piness. The  modern  advocates  for  the  selfish  system  admit 
the  fact  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  their  opponents,  and  grant  that, 
after  the  moral  sense  and  our  various  affections  are  formed, 
their  exercise,  in  particular  cases,  may  become  completely  dis- 
interested ;  but  still  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to 
our  own  happiness  that  all  these  principles  are  originally  grafted. 
The  analogy  of  avarice  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  this 
theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  is 
artificial.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which  it  enables 
us  to  purchase  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are 
associated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  and 
even  continues  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit,  long  after  we 
have  lost  all  relish  for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to 
command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  in  general,  that 
there  must  lie  some  limit  beyond  which  the  theory  of  associa- 
tion caimot  {)0S8ibly  be  carried ;  for  the  explanation  which  it 
gives  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of  action,  proceeds  on 
the  8up|K)sition  that  there  are  other  principles  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  mind.  The  great  question  then  is,  when  are  we 
arrived  at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  arc  we  arrived 
at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  our  constitution  ? 

In  conducting  this  inquiry  philosophers  have  been  apt  to  go 
into  extremes.  Lord  Kames  and  some  other  authors  have 
been  censured,  and  perhaps  justly,  for  a  disposition  to  multiply 
original  principles  to  an  unnecessary  degree.     It  may  be  ques- 
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tjoned  whether  Dr.  Hartlpy  nnd  his  followers  have  not  sometimen 
been  misled  by  too  eager  a  desire  of  abridging  their  Dumber. 

Of  these  two  errors  the  former  Is  the  least  commoa  and  the 
leaet  dangerous.  It  is  the  least  conunon,  because  it  iH  not  so 
flattering  as  the  other  to  the  vanity  of  a  theorist ;  arid  it  is  the 
least  dangerous,  because  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
give  riao  to  a  suppression  or  to  a  misropresentation  of  facts,  or 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  science  by  bestowing  upon  it  an 
appearance  of  systematical  perfection,  to  which  in  its  present 
etat-e  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  these  inconveniences  which  must 
always  result  from  a  precipitate  reference  of  phenomena  to 
general  principles,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  theory  in 
question  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals. 
It  has,  indeed,  some  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes  and  of  Manderille,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  bimi&n 
nature,  but  it  leads  to  no  sceptical  conclusions  concerning  the 
rule  of  life.  For,  although  we  were  to  grant  that  all  our  prin- 
ciples of  action  are  acquired,  so  striking  a  difference  among 
them  must  still  be  admitted,  as  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
clearly  those  universal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate 
human  conduct,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed  by 
education  and  fashion.  It  must  still  be  admitted  that  while 
some  active  principles  arc  confined  to  particular  individaals,  or 
to  particular  tribes  of  men,  there  are  others  which,  arising  from 
circumstances  in  which  all  the  situations  of  mankind  most 
agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  species.  Such  active  prin- 
ciples as  fall  under  this  last  description,  at  whatc\xT  period  of 
life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  human 
nature  no  less  than  the  instinct  of  suction  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  acquired  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  less  than  the 
original  perceptions  of  any  of  our  other  senses. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
active  principles,  nnd  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  be  the  subject  of 
future  discussion,  I  shall  conclude  this  Section  with  a  few  , 
remarks  of  ii  more  practk'al  nature. 
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It  lias  been  shewn  by  different  writers,  how  much  of  tlie 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  material  objects  arises  from  the  ideas 
and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  them. 
The  impression  produced  on  the  external  senses  of  a  poet  by 
the  most  striking  scene  in  nature,  is  precisely  the  same  with 
what  is  produced  on  the  senses  of  a  peasant  or  a  tradesman ; 
yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  pleasure  resulting  from  this 
impression !  A  grea^part  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies 
and  amusements  of  the  poet  have  associated  with  his  organical 
perceptiona  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
various  objects  of  our  pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one  of  them 
is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  same  manner,  and  fre- 
quently what  one  man  considers  as  essential  to  his  happiness, 
is  regarded  with  indifference  or  dislike  by  another.  Of  these 
differences  of  opinion,  much  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
diversity  of  constitution,  which  renders  a  paiiicular  employ- 
ment of  the  intellectual  or  active  powers  agreeable  to  one  man 
which  is  not  equally  so  to  another.  But  much  is  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  association,  which,  prior  to  any  experi- 
ence of  human  life,  connects  pleasing  ideas  and  pleasing  feel- 
ings with  different  objects  in  the  minds  of  different  persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  associations,  every  man  appears  to 
his  neighbour  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  wishes  with  a  zeal 
disproportioned  to  its  intrinsic  value,  and  the  philosopher 
(whose  principal  enjoyment  arises  from  speculation)  is  fre- 
quently apt  to  smile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  active  part 
of  mankind  pursue  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  shadows. 
This  view  of  human  affairs  some  writers  have  carried  so  far,  as 
to  represent  life  as  a  scene  of  mere  illusions,  where  the  mind 
refers  to  the  objects  around  it  a  colouring  which  exists  only  in 
itself;  and  where,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, — 

"  Opinion  g^lds  with  varying  rayii, 
Those  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days/* 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  these  representations  of  human  life 
be  useful  or  just  That  the  casual  associations  which  the 
mind  forms  in  childhood  and  in  early  youth,  are  frequently  a 
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Bource  of  inconvenience  and  of  misconduct,  is  Bufflciently  ob-  j 
vious ;  but  that  this  tendency  of  o\ii  nature  increasee,  on  the 
whole,  the  siun  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indis- 
putable, and  the  instances  in  which  it  misleads  us  from  our 
duty  and  our  happiness,  only  prove  to  what  important  ends  it 
might  be  subservient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  these  representations  of  life  (admitting  them  in  their  ( 
full  extent)  justify  the  practical  inferences  which  have  beeo  | 
often  deduced  from  them,  with  respect  to  the  vanity  of  c 
pursuits.      In   every  cose,   indeed,   in  which   our  enjoyment   i 
de|)ends  upon  association,  it  may  be  said  in  one  sense  that  it 
arises  from  the  mind  itself;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow   ' 
that  the  external  object  which  custom  has  rendered  the  cause 
or  the  occasion  of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  j 
liappiness.     The  effect  wliich  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  .1 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  association,  1 
hut  his  enjoj'ment  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  exquisite ; 
nor  are  the  objects  of  hia  admiration  of  the  less  value  to  his 
happiness,  that  they  derive  tlieir  princii^il  charms  from  the 
emijellishments  of  his  fancy. 

[After  all  the  complaints_that  have  been  made  of  the  peculiar   i 
distresses  which  are  incident  to  cultivate*!  minds,  who  would 
exchange  the  sensibilities  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being  ] 
for  the  apathy  of  those  whose  only  avenues  of  pleasure  and 
pain  are  to  be  found  in   their  animal  nature ;   "  who  move  | 
thoughtlessly  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  existence,  and  to   I 
whom  the  falling  leaves  present  no  idea  but  that  of  approaching 
winter  ?" — Goethe,] 

It  is  the  business  of  education  not  to  counteract,  in  any 
instance,  the  established  laws  of  our  constitution,  but  to  direct 
them  to  their  proper  purposes.  That  the  influence  of  early 
associations  on  tlie  mint)  might  be  employed,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  aid  our  moral  principles,  api)earB  evidently  J 
from  the  effects  which  we  daily  see  it  prodm*,  in  reconciling  1 
men  to  a  course  of  action  which  their  rea.son  forces  them  to 
condemn ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  the 
happiness  of  human  life  might  be  increased,  and  its  jmna  . 
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diminished,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  wliich  cliildren 
are  so  apt  to  connect  with  events  and  with  situations  which 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firmly  associated  in 
their  apprehensions  with  the  duties  of  their  stations,  with  the 
pursuits  of  science,  and  with  those  beauties  of  nature  which 
are  open  to  all. 

These  observations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient  Stoical 
doctrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imagincUion}  on  morals, — 
a  subject  on  which  many  important  remarks  (though  expressed 
in  a  form  different  from  that  which  modern  philosophers  have 
introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  precise  and  accu- 
rate) are  to  be  found  in  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus,  and  in 
the  Meditations  of  Antoninus.^  This  doctrine  of  the  Stoical 
school,  Dr.  Akenside  lias  in  view  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Action  treads  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  says  he  foUowB  good, 
Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform *d : 
Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 
VHiere  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 
With  glaring  colours  and  distorted  lines. 
Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  souifd  of  death 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terror  conjured  up. 
And  black  before  him :  nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air. 
An  unknown  depth  ?    Alas !  in  such  a  mind. 
If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  his  country ;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame : 
Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 

*  According  to  the  use  which  I  make  '  See  what  Epictetus  has  remarked 

of  the  words  Imagination  and  Associa-  on  the  xt^**f  *^  ^'^  ^«vTcr«*»>. — Arrian, 

tion,  in  this  work,  their  effects  are  ob-  1.  i.  c.  12.     o7«  if  w\x»»it  ^«vr«r#iir, 

viously  distinguishable.    I  have  thought  r«Mivni  r^  U^m  n  iidftm-     fimwrtrmi 

it  proper,  however,  to  iUustrate  the  dif-  yk^  um-i  rZv  ^«»r«r«*lr  n  >^v;t*>'    fi^^^t 

ference  between  them  a  little  more  fully  «0v    myriit,   r^    ^tntxtif    «*«>»    T»i»»rtt* 

in  Note  R.  prnfrm^iHf  ».  r.  X. — Antui).  1.  v.  c.  16. 
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Or  aUnd  ibii  hazsrd.  ii  ■  {jpstar  ill 
ThBd  lo  Iwtray  Ills  couDtrj'  ?    And  in  act 
Will  he  not  choose  to  be  «  wrMcli  aa-i  lire? 
Here  vice  begins  then," ' 

SECT.  IV. — GENERAL  REMARKFI  ON  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN 
TUE  KORKGOING  SECTIONS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER. 

In  peruBing  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter,  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  apt  to  thinlt  that  many 
of  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  might  easily  he  resolved 
into  more  general  principles.  I  am  also  aware  that,  to  the 
followers  of  I)r.  Hartley,  a  similur  objection  will  occur  agaioet 
all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  that  it  vrill  ap[iear  to 
them  the  effect  of  inexcusable  prejudice,  that  I  should  stop 
short  so  frequently  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  when  he 
has  aceountid  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  wluch  human 
nature  exhibits. 

To  this  objection,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  ranch  interested  to 
reply,  provided  it  he  granted  that  my  ohsen'ations  are  candidly 
and  accurately  stated,  so  far  as  tliey  reach.  Supposing  that 
in  some  caseH  I  may  Itave  stopped  short  too  soon,  my  speaila- 
tions,  although  they  may  be  censured  as  imperfect,  cannot  be 
considered  as  standing  in  opixisition  to  the  conclusions  of  more 
successful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  ohsenij,  that  such  views  of  the 
human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this  work,  (even  supporang 
the  objection  to  lie  well  founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  those 
very  general  and  comprehensive  theories  concerning  it,  which 
some  eminent  writers  of  the  present  age  have  been  ambitious 
to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  these  theories  I  shall  not  presume 
fo  give  any  judgment,  I  shall  only  remark  that,  in  all  tlie 
other  sciences,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual, . 
from  the  less  geneml  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and 

'  PUoMuTtt  >jfj,nngiu.,'wv.  h.  iii. 
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that  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  a  science,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
fessedly in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours  under  many 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step  should,  all  at  once,  1x3 
made  to  a  single  principle  comprehending  all  the  particular 
phenomena  which  we  know. 

Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  completely  established,  it 
would  still  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  students  to  it  by 
gradual  steps.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory,  is  to 
give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command, 
of  the  particular  facts  which  we  were  previously  acquainted 
with ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  understood,  unless  the 
mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  investigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  useful,  in  conducting  the  studies  of 
others,  to  familiarize  their  minds  as  completely  as  possible 
with  those  laws  of  nature  for  which  we  have  the  direct  evidence 
of  sense  or  of  consciousness,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to 
the  more  abstruse  and  refined  generalizations  of  speculative 
curiosity.  In  natural  philosophy,  supposing  the  theory  of 
Boflcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  still  be  proper,  or  rather  indeed 
absolutely  necessary,  to  accustom  students,  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  physical  education,  to  dwell  on  those  general  physical 
&ct8  which  fall  under  our  actual  observation,  and  about  which 
all  the  practical  arts  of  life  are  conversant  In  like  manner, 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  there  are  many  general  facts  for 
which  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  consciousness.  The  words. 
Attention,  Conception,  Memory,  Abstraction,  Imagination, 
Cariosity,  Ambition,  Compassion,  Resentment,  express  powers 
and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may  study  by 
reflecting  on  Iiis  own  internal  operations.  Words  correspond- 
ing to  these,  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  first  attempt  towards  a  philosophical 
classification  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a 
classification,  however  imperfect  and  indistinct,  we  may  be 
assured  must  have  some  foundation  in  nature ;  and  it  is  at 
kast  prudent,  for  a  philosopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the 
ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement.     It  not  only  directs  our 
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attention  to  those  facts  in  the  hiitiinD  constitution,  on  which 
every  isolid  theory  in  this  branch  of  science  must  be  founded; 
but  to  the  facta  which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared  to  tlie  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  to  be  the  most  striking  and  important, 
and  of  wliich  it  onglit  to  be  the  great  object  of  theoriBta,  not 
to  BUi^ersede,  but  to  facihtate  the  study. 

There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing  thnt  many  of  tlie 
facts  which  our  consciousness  would  lead  uh  to  consider,  upon  a 
BUjieriicial  view,  as  ultimate  facta,  are  resolvable  into  other 
principles  still  more  general,  "  Long  before  we  are  ciipnble  of 
reflection,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  the  original  perceptions  and  notions 
of  the  mind  are  so  mixed,  compounded,  and  decomjwunded,  by 
habits,  associations,  and  abstractions,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cidt  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its  own  footsteps,  and  trace 
back  those  operations  which  have  emplojcd  it  since  it  first 
Itegan  to  think  and  to  act."  The  same  author  remarks,  thnt 
"  if  we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that  hath 
passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of  life  and 
sensation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  use  of  renaon ;  how  its  infant 
faculties  began  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  rijiened 
all  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  sentiments  which  we  find 
in  oiuselves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection ;  this 
would  be  a  treamire  of  natural  history,  which  would  probably 
give  more  light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  systems 
of  philosophers  about  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
To  accomplish  an  analysis  of  these  complicated  phenomena  into 
the  simple  and  original  principles  of  our  constitution,  is  the 
great  object  of  this  branch  of  philosophy ;  but  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  farts  before  we  begin  to  reason, 
and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  instance,  till  we  have  com-  . 
pletely  secured  the  ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a  cau- 
tion, which  is  necessary  in  all  the  sciences,  is  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  necessary  here,  where  the  very  facts  from  which  all  our 
inferences  must  be  drawn,  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the 
most  patient  attention ;  and  where  almost  all  of  them  are,  to  ft 
great  degree,  disguised,  partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular 
language,  and  partly  by  the  mistalicn  theories  of  philosopher 
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[As  the  01-der  established  in  the  intellectual  world  seems  to  be 
regulated  by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  we  trace 
among  the  phenomena  of  the  material  system ;  and  as  in  all 
our  philosophical  inquiries,  (to  whatever  subject  they  may 
relate,)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  aflFected  by  the 
same  tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illus- 
trate the  scope  and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the 
foregoing  reflections. 

"  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new*  metals 
and  new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The 
names  that  support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the 
experiments  decisive.  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no 
single  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But 
whether  all  these  are  really  simple  substances,  or  compounds 
not  yet  resolved  into  their  elements,  is  what  the  authors  them- 
selves cannot  possibly  assert ;  nor  would  it  in  the  least  diminish 
the  merit  of  their  observations,  if  future  experiments  should 
prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  simplicity  of  these 
substances.  This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to  late  disco- 
veries ;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those  earths  and  metals 
with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted." — "  In  the^dark  ages 
of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and  the  substance 
which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to  create,  was  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period, 
we  have  extended  our  inquiries,  and  multiplied  the  number  of 
the  elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and,  by  a 
closer  observation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  small  store  of 
primitive  materials  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was 
created."^ 

This  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chemistry  and  that  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  has  often  struck  me 
in  contrasting  the  views  of  the  alchemists  with  those  of  La- 
voisier and  his  followers,  has  acquired  much  additional  value 
and  importance  in  my  estimation,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to 

*  [Inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of     don  as  a  new  Metals  under  the  title  of 
a  Metallic  Substance,  lately  sold  in  Ixm-      PaUadium,  by  Richard  Chcnovix,  Esq.] 
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peruEe  a  late  work  of  M.  IX-gerando ;  in  which  I  find  tlmt  the 
same  analogy  has  jjresentcd  iteelf  to  that  most  judicionti  philo- 
sopher, and  has  been  applied  by  him  to  the  same  practical 
purpose  of  exposing  the  false  pretensions  and  premature  gene- 
ralizations of  some  modern  metaphysicians. 

"  It  required  nothing  less  than  the  uuitetl  splendour  of  the 
discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to  t«ar 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  eimph  a?td  primary 
element;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  indefati- 
gable perseverance,  and  always  renewed  in  vain.  With  what 
feelings  of  contempt  woiUd  the  physiologists  of  former  times 
have  looked  down  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose 
limited  and  circumecribed  system  admits  nearly  forty  different 
principles  in  the  composition  of  bodie* !  What  a  subject  of 
ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an 
alchemist  1" 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  alchemists  also ;  men  whose 
studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one  single  principle,  into 
which  the  whole  science  may  Ite  resolved,  and  who  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  secret, 
by  which  the  pure  Gold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at  plea- 
sm'e,"' 

Among  these  alchemists  in  the  science  of  mind,  the  first 
place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hartley,  who  not  only  attempts 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  hiuuan  nature  iiom  the 
(angle  principle  of  aaeociatioit,  combined  with  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  an  invisible  Huid  or  d.hei;  producing  vibrations 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  but  in- 
dulges his  imagination  in  anticipating  an  era,  "  when  future 
generations  shall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into 
mathematical  forms ;  reducing  Aristotle's  ten  Categories,  and 
Bishop  WilHns's  forty  Summa  Genera,  to  the  head  of  quantity 
alone,  so  as  to  make  Matliematics  and  Logic,  Natural  History 
and  Civil  History,  Natural  Philosophy  and  philosophy  of  all 
other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte."    If  I  had  never  read  mi- 


'  [Uc^nuido,  Situ  da  Syitrma,  lorn.  ti.  pp.  481,  W!.] 
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other  sentence  of  this  author,  I  should  have  required  no  further 
evidence  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  understanding.^] 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  although  I  have  retained  the  phrase 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas  in  compliance  with  common  lan- 
guage, I  am  far  from  being  completely  satisfied  with  this  mode 
of  expression.  I  have  retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not 
expose  myself  to  the  censure  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a 
new  form. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I  hope  that 
it  has  not  often  misled  me  in  my  reasonings.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  reformation  of  the  common  language  in  most  of  the 
branches  of  science.  How  much  such  a  reformation  has  effected 
in  chemistry  is  well  known;  and  it  is  evidently  much  more 
necessary  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  where  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popular  expressions, 
the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  being  all  suggested  by  the  analogy 
of  matter.  Often,  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  have  I  recol- 
lected the  advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau  :*  "  In  reforming  the 
nomenclature  of  chemistry,  spare  no  word  which  is  improper. 
They  who  understand  the  subject  already,  will  suffer  no  incon- 
venience ;  and  they  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  will  compre- 
hend it  with  the  greater  facility."  But  it  belongs  to  such 
authors  alone  as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  science  by 
their  own  discoveries,  to  introduce  innovations  in  language  with 
any  hopes  of  success. 

'  [The  fciregoing  obsenrations  I  have  les  derniers  temps  de  sa  Tie,  Ne  faitea 

formerly  introduced  in  a  different  work ;  graces  k  aacune  denomination  impropre. 

bat  they  now  seem  to  me  to  belong  moro  Ceux  qai  savent  dej^  entendront  tou- 

properly  to  this  elementary  treatiae. —  jours;  ceox  qui  ne  savent  pas  encore 

See  PhUoi.  JEssays,  p.  12,  et  geq,]  entendront  platot." — MHhode  de  No- 

*  "  Le  savant  professeur  d'Upsal,  M.  mendtU.  ChSmiquet  par  MM.  Morveau, 

Bergman,  ^crivoit  k  M.  de  Morveau  dans  Lavoisier,  &c. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

OF   MEMOKY. 


SECT.  I, — GENEUAL  OBSEltVATIONS  ON  HEMUKY. 

Among  the  various  powers  of  tJie  understamiing  there  is  none 
which  has  been  bo  attentively  examined  by  pliilosophers,  or 
concerning  which  so  many  imporbint  factu  and  ohservatious 
have  been  collected,  as  the  faculty  of  Memory.  Tliis  is  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  easily  distinguish- 
able from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  constitution,  even  by 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  metaphysical  investiga- 
tions ;  and  partly  to  its  immediate  subserviency  not  only  to  the 
pursuits  of  science,  but  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  many  of  its  most  curious  laws  had  be^n 
observed  long  before  any  analysis  was  attempted  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  have  for  many  ages  formed  a  part  of 
the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatiae 
of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on  the  subject  may, 
in  particular,  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same 
precise  sense ;  but  it  always  expresses  some  modiJicatioa  of 
tliat  faculty,  wliich  enables  us  to  treasure  up  an<l  preserve  for 
future  use  the  knowledge  we  acquire — a  faculty  which  is  ob- 
viously the  great  foundation  of  all  intellectual  improvement, 
and  without  wliich  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
moat  enlarged  experience,  Tliis  faculty  implies  two  things ; 
a  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  recalling  it 
to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  Ufle, 
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The  word  memory  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
capacity,  and  sometimes  the  power.  When  we  speak  of  a 
retentive  memory,  we  use  it  in  the  former  sense ;  when  of  a 
ready  memory,  in  tlie  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compose  pur  stock  of  know- 
ledge are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our  thoughts  in  one  of 
two  ways ;  sometimes  they  recur  to  us  spontaneously,  or  at 
least  without  any  interference  on  our  part,  in  other  cases  they 
are  recalled  in  consequence  of  an  eflfort  of  our  will.  For  the 
former  operation  of  the  mind  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in 
our  language  distinct  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often 
called  by  the  same  name,  but  is  more  properly  distinguished 
by  the  word  Recollection. 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  other  acceptations  besides  these, 
in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occasionally  employed ; 
but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mislead  us 
in  our  present  inquiries,  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
illustration  of  distinctions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers 
might  appear  uninteresting  and  minute.^  One  distinction  only, 
relative  to  this  subject,  occurs  to  me  as  deserving  particular 
attention. 

The  operations  of  memory  relate  either  to  things  and  their 
relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  case,  thoughts  which 
have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of  time 
whatever,  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by 
heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent  friend.  In 
this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distinguish  the  act  of  the 


^  [lu  the  French  tongue  there  are 
sereral  words  connected  with  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  marking  nice  shades 
of  meaning  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  our  language  without  circumlocution. 
Such  (according  to  Qirard)  are  the 
words  MSmoire  and  Souvenir ^  the  former 
referring  to  the  understanding  alone, 
the  latter  to  things  which  also  touch 
or  affect  the  heart.     This  distinction 


was  plainly  in  the  view  of  Diderot,  in  a 
passage  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
translate  into  English  without  impair- 
ing somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal. "  Rapportez  tout  au  dernier 
moment ;  k  ce  moment  ou  la  memoire 
des  faits  les  plus  ^latants  ne  vaudra 
pas  le  souvenir  d*un  verre  d'cau  pre- 
sent^ par  humanity  k  cehii  qui  avoit 
soif.T 
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miud  by  the  name  of  Conception;  but  in  ordinary  discourse, 
and  frequently  even  in  pliilosophical  writing,  it  is  considered  as 
an  exertion  of  memory.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  operations  of  this  faculty  do  not  necessarily 
involve  tlie  idea  of  the  past 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  events. 
When  I  think  of  these,  I  uot  only  recall  to  the  mind  the  former 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  hut  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
point  of  time,  bo  that  of  every  such  act  of  memory,  the  idea  of 
the  past  is  a  necessary  concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  talce  notice  of  this  distinction,  in  order  to 
ohviiite  an  objection  which  some  of  the  phenomena  of  memory 
seem  to  present  against  a  doctrine  which  I  formerly  stated, 
when  treating  of  the  powers  of  Conception  and  Imaginatiou. 

It  is  evident  tlrnt  when  I  think  of  an  event  in  which  any 
object  of  sense  was  concerned,  uiy  recollection  of  the  event 
must  necessarily  involve  an  act  of  conception.  Thus,  when  I 
tliink  of  a  dramatic  representation  which  I  have  recently  seen, 
ray  recollection  of  what  I  saw  necessarily  involves  a  conception 
of  the  different  actors  by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every 
act  of  recollection  which  R'lates  to  events,  is  acconii»amed  with 
H  belief  of  their  past  existence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile 
this  conclusion  with  the  doctrine  formerly  inainlained  concern- 
ing conception,  according  to  which  every  exertion  of  that  power 
is  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  its  object  exists  before  us  at 
the  present  moment  ? 

The  only  way  tliat  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  difficulty, 
is  by  supposing  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is  not 
a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  a  con- 
ception of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from  circumstances  of  tlie 
period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred;  a  Eupposition 
which  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  one,  invented  to  answer  a 
particular  purpose,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  («  Judge,  is 
agreeable  to  fart :  for,  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, of  conceiving  a  past  event  without  any  reference  to  time, 
it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which 
memory  presents  tu  us,  which  is  necessarily  accompanied  wth 
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a  belief  of  past  existence,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that'in  which 
our  perceptions  are  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  the  present 
existence  of  their  objects,  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of 
the  event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened,  is  a 
judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumstances.  So  long  as  we 
are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any  particular  object  con- 
nected with  the  event,  we  believe  the  present  existence  of  the 
object ;  but  this  belief,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  momentary, 
is  instantly  corrected  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experi- 
ence, and  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  such  a  belief, 
it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  at  which  it 
actually  happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent  instantaneousness  of 
such  judgments  be  considered  as  an  unsurmountable  objection 
to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  by  those  who.  have  reflected  on 
the  perception  of  distance  obtained  by  sight,  which  although 
it  seems  to  be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has 
been  shewn  by  philosophers  to  be  the  result  of  a  judgment 
founded  on  experience  and  observation.  The  reference  we 
make  of  past  events  to  the  particular  points  of  time  at  which 
they  took  place,  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  more  we  con- 
sider the  subject,  be  found  the  more  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  estimates  of  distance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am  myself  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  foregoing  reasonings  lead,  I  am  far  from  expecting 
that  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  all  my  readers.  Some  of 
their  objections,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe, 
be  obviated  by  a  little  farther  discussion ;  but  as  the  question 
is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  observations  I  am  to  make  in  this  chapter,  I  shall  not 
prosecute  the  subject  at  present.  The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form 
concerning  it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  doctrines  main- 
tained in  this  work,  excepting  to  a  particular  speculation  con- 
cemmg  the  belief  accompanying  conception,  which  I  ventured 
to  state  in  treating  of  that  subject,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to 
be  extremely  doubtful  to  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  I  pro- 
posed with  a  degree  of  diffidence  suitable  to  the  difficulty  of 
such  an  inquiry.      The  remaining  olMservations  which  I  am 
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to  make  on  the  power  of  memory,  whatever  oinnioii  may  lie 
formed  of  their  importance,  will  furniBh  but  Utile  room  for  a 
diversity  of  judgment  conceniing  their  tmtli. 

In  considering  this  part  of  our  constitution,  one  of  the  mort 
obvious  and  fltrikiii<;  questions  thiit  occurs,  is,  what  the  circuni- 
stances  are  wliich  dett'rraine  the  memory  to  retnin  some  things 
in  preference  to  others  ?  Among  the  subjects  which  succee- 
sively  occupy  our  tlioughts,  by  far  the  greater  numlier  vanish, 
without  lea\'ing  a  trace  behind  them  ;  while  others  become,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves,  and,  by  their  accumulations,  lay  a 
foundation  for  our  perpetual  progress  in  kuowledge.  Without 
piett!uding  to  exhaust  the  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  at 
present  witli  a  partial  solution  of  tliis  difficulty,  by  illustratii^ 
tlic  dependence  of  Memory  upon  two  principles  of  our  nature, 
with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  connected, — Attention, 
and  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

I  endeavoured  in  a  former  chapter  to  show,  that  there  is  a 
certain  act  of  the  mind,  (distinguished  both  by  philosophers 
and  the  vidgar  by  the  name  of  Attention,)  without  which  even 
the  objects  of  our  perceptions  make  no  impression  on  the 
meinorj".  It  is  also  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the 
permanence  of  the  impression  which  anything  leaves  in  the 
memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  was 
originally  given  to  it,  The  observation  has  been  so  ofl«i 
repeateil,  and  is  so  manifestly  true,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
offer  any  illustration  of  il.^ 

I  have  only  to  oliserve  farther,  with  respect  to  attention, 
considered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  memory,  that 

Bacon,  and  i>  eiplunod  hy  him  on  the 
same  principle  to  vrhicfa  1  bare  reftired 


'  It  seomfl  to  bo  niviiig  lo  this  de- 
pendence of  memnry  on  nttention,  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  by  heart  n  cuutposi- 
lion,  lifter  a  very  few  readings,  -with  un 
s(teiiipt  !□  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each, 
than  after  a  hundred  readingi  without 
Biieh  Ml  rffott.    Tho  cfFurt  ruuHes  tha 


ntlan 


1    fram   that    1 


nhleh  it  remninB,  while  the  mind  ie 
Riving  a  pnsaing  reception  lo  fiireipi 
iir.i3.     The  fact  is  remarked  by  Urd 


"  Qiue  cxpeclnntiir 
eicilant,  meliiia  bwrent  quam  qiiie  prc- 
tervolaat.  Itaque  a  scriptuiu  aliifuud 
vicici  porlegeriB,  non  tam  facile  illnd 
meiooriteT  disces,  qiiam  ai  iUud  legal 
decies,  lentAndo  interim  illud  recilare, 
et  ubi  deficit  memoris,  inspidendo  li- 
lintm  ■'—.V'..'.  «.■;/.  11).  ii.  iiph.  fiC 
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although  it  be  a  voluntary  act,  it  requires  experience  to  have 
it  always  under  command.  In  the  case  of  objects  to  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or 
which  arc  calculated  to  rouse  the  curiosity,  or  to  affect  any  of 
our  passions,  the  attention  fixes  itself  upon  them,  as  it  were 
spontaneously,  and  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  of  which  we 
are  conscious.  How  perfectly  do  we  remember,  and  even 
retain,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- 
writings of  our  acquaintances,  although  we  never  took  any 
particular  pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  object  does  not  interest  some  principle  of  our 
nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with  a  wish  to 
treasure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  without  our  being 
able  to  command  that  degree  of  attention  which  may  lead  us 
to  recognise  it  the  next  time  we  see  it.  A  person,  for  example, 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  attend  particulai*ly  to  horses 
or  to  cattle,  may  study  for  a  considerable  time  the  appearance 
of  a  horse  or  of  a  bullock  without  being  able  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  pronounce  on  its  identity ;  while  a  horse-dealer  or  a 
grazier  recollects  many  hundreds  of  that  class  of  animals  with 
which  he  is  conversant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his 
acquaintancea  In  order  to  account  for  this,  I  would  remark, 
that  although  attention  be  a  voluntary  act,  and  although  we 
are  always  able,  when  we  choose,  to  make  a  momentary  exer- 
tion of  it;  yet,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  be 
really  interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curiosity,  the  train  of 
our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our  purpose. 
When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  studjring  such  an  object, 
it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  attention  that  we  give  to  it, 
but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  instant ; 
and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  are  not  (as 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  to  be)  efforts  of  uncommon  atten- 
tion, but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep  the  mind  steady  to  its 
object,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from 
time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  which  has  been  often  remarked,  that  objects  are 

VOL.  H.  z 
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easily  remembered  whicli  affect  any  of  the  paseioaB.*  The  I 
paasion  assists  tie  memory,  not  in  consequence  of  any  im-  I 
mediate  connexion  between  tliem,  but  aa  it  prescnte,  diuing  J 
the  time  it  continues,  a  steady  and  exclusive  object  to  the  f 
attention. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  tlie  aasociatioD  of  ideat  i 
is  ao  striking,  that  tt  has  been  siijipoeed  by  some  that  the  wbola  J 
of  its  phenomena  might  be  refiolvcd  into  this  i>riuciple.    But  I 
this  is  evidently  not  the  case. — The  aaBociation  of  ideas  connects  I 
our  various  thoughts  with  each  other,  so  as  to  jiresent  them  to  I 
the  mind  in  a  certain  order ;  but  it  presupposes  the  existence  I 
of  these  thought*  in  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  vrords,  it  presup- 1 
poses  a  faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  which  we  acqiiira  I 
It  involves  also  a  power  of  recognising,  as  former  objects  oCj 
attention,  the  thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us;  ^fl 
power  which  is  not  inii)lied  in  that  law  of  oiu'  natuie  which  i>l 
called  the  association  of  ideas.     It  is  possible,  surely,  that  our  I 
thoughts  might  have  succecdeil  each  other,  according  to  the  I 
same  laws  as  at  present,  without  suggesting  to  us  at  all  the 
idea  of  the  past ;  and,  in  fact,  this  supiwsition  is  realized  to  a 
certain  degree  in  the  case  of  some  old  men,  who  ivtaiu  pretty 
exactly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are  sometimes 
unable  to  recollect  in  what  manner  the  particulars  which  they 
(ind  couuected  together  in  their  thought*  at  first  came  into  the 
mind ;  whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  com- 
muuicated  to  them  in  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  thsit,  without  the  associating  1 
principle,  the  ptjwers  of  retaining  our  thought*,  and  of  recog- 
nising them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have  beeu  of  little  j 
use ;  for  the  moat  important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  \ 
have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  e\'en  when  those  occasiona  J 
presented  themselves  to  which  tbeyare  immediately  applicable*  J 
In  consequence  of  tins  law  of  our  nature,  not  only  are  all  omf 


^  "  si  qiiuresin  vitA  TidemQB  parran, 
uniutas,  quotiiliuiiu,  eol  nicminiiuie  non 
tolemog;  prapteres  quod  nulla  niii  nova 
aiit  sjmirahiti  re  commoTetQr  nnlmun. 


Iiirpe,  aut  boaestuin,  ioiuilMnn),  n 
niiin,  iocredilnle,  ridiciilnni,  id  d: 
miuirae  mimievirons."— [Cioero?]  j 
fferenn.  lib.  S. 
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variouB  ideas  made  to  pass,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before 
us,  and  to  offer  themselves  to  our  choice  as  subjects  of  me- 
ditation, but  when  an  occasion  occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid 
of  our  past  experience,  the  occasion  itself  recalls  to  us  all  the 
information  upon  the  subject  which  that  experience  has  accu- 
mulated. 

The  foregoing  observations  comprehend  an  analysis  of  me- 
mory sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  pui-pose :  some  other 
remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  same  subject  more  completely, 
vrill  occur  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  tliat  when  we  have  pro- 
ceeiled  so  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning  memory,  as  to  obtain 
an  analysis  of  that  power,  and  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  other  principles  of  our  constitution,  we  have 
advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  permits.    The  various  theories  which  have  attempted 
to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impressions  in  the  scnsorimn,  are 
obviously  too  unphilosophical  to  deserve  a  particular  refutation.^ 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot  speak 
on  the  subject  without  employing  expressions  which  suggest 
one  theory  or  another ;  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  always  to 
recollect,  tliat   these  expressions  are  entirely  figurative,  and 
afford  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer. 
It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this  conside- 
ration, that,  finding  it  impossible  to  lay  aside  completely  meta- 
phorical or  analogical  words,  I  have  studied  to  avoid  such  a 
uniformity  in  the  emplo3rment  of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  pre- 
ference to  one  theory  rather  than  another  ;  and,  by  doing  so, 
have  perhaps  sometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener 
and  more  suddenly  than  would  be  proper  in  a  comi)osition  which 
aimed  at  any  degree  of  elegance.     This  caution  in  the  use  of 
the  common  language  concerning  memory  it  seemed  to  me  the 
more  necessary  to  attend  to,  that  the  general  disposition  wliicli 
every  person  feels,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philosophical 
pursuits,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of 
matter,  is,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  faculty,  encouraged  by 

*  Sm  Note  S. 
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a  variety  of  peculiar  circumstances.  The  analogy  between  com- 
mitting a  thing  to  memory  that  we  wish  to  remember,  and 
engraving  on  a  tablet  a  fact  that  we  wish  to  record,  is  so  strik- 
ing as  to  present  itself  even  to  the  vulgar ;  nor  is  it  perhaps 
less  natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  considering  memory  as  a 
sort  of  repository,  in  which  we  arrange  and  preserve  for  future 
use  the  materials  of  our  information.  The  immediate  depend- 
ence, too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  state  of  the  body,  which  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears 
from  the  eflTects  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  disease,  and  intoxi- 
cation,) is  apt  to  strike  those  who  have  not  been  much  conver- 
sant with  these  inquiries,  as  bestowing  some  plausibility  on  the 
theory  which  attempts  to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechanical 
principles. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish 
that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  pains  than  they  have 
been  at  hitherto,  to  ascertain  the  various  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  memory  by  disease  and  old  age.  These  effects 
are  widely  diversified  in  different  casea  In  some  it  would  seem 
that  the  memory  is  impaired,  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of 
the  power  of  attention ;  in  others,  that  the  power  of  recollection 
is  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  that  part  of 
the  constitution  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends.  The 
decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effect  of  age,  seems  to 
arise  from  the  former  of  these  causes.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by 
some  physical  change  in  the  constitution  ;  but  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  think,  that  it  loses  its  vigour  partly  from  the  effect  which 
the  decay  of  our  sensibility  and  the  extinction  of  our  passions 
have  in  diminishing  the  interest  wliieh  we  feel  in  the  common 
occurreneeB  of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in  ordi- 
n«ary  cases,  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  wliich  the 
association  of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  distinct  and 
circumstantial  recollection  which  old  men  retain  of  the  trans- 
actions of  their  youth.^     In  some  diseases,  this  part  of  the  con- 

*  [Instances  of  this  are  no  common,       fact.     At  the  same  time,  I  agree  with 
that  there  ran  ho  no  disputo  about  the       Dr.  Hartley  in  thinking,  (Ohiten^fions 
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stitutiou  is  evidently  affected.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  lias  been 
known  (while  it  did  not  destroy  the  power  of  speech)  to  render 
the  patient  incapable  of  recollecting  the  names  of  the  most 
familiar  objects.     What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  name  of 


on  Man,  Svo  edition,  London,  1801, 
p.  380,)  that  old  mon  do  not  alwaya  re- 
collect the  events  of  tlieir  youth  bo  dis- 
tinctly as  we  might  at  first  conclude 
from  their  narratives;  and  that  it  is 
rather  their  oum  narratives  that  they 
remomher,  than  the  erents  to  which 
they  relate. 

The  only  instance  I  have  read  of,  in 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in 
this  particular  appears  to  have  been 
reversed,  is  mentioned  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Harvey  in  his  Account  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Dissection  of  Thomas  Parr, 
who  died  in  1635,  at  the  age  of  152 
years  and  9  months.  Singular  as  the 
fact  is,  it  is  impossible  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion, considering  the  confident  terms  in 
which  it  is  stated  by  this  most  accurate 
and  faithful  observer.  I  subjoin  the 
narrative  in  the  author's  own  words. 
Its  incredibility  will  be  much  diminished 
if  we  reflect  duly  on  the  longevity  of  Parr, 
which  was  an  occurrence  altogether  out 
of  the  common  course  of  nature.  *'  Cere- 
brum ei  erat  integrum,  firmissimum,  et 
■olidissimum  ad  tactum ;  hinc  paullo 
ante  mortem,  licet  per  viginti  annos 
c«cus  fuisset,  tamen  optimo  audire  et 
audita  percipere,  et  prompto  ad  quiesita 
respondcre,  et  ad  oblata  recto  sese  ha- 
bere cognituR  est,  quin  et  inter  duos 
leviter  sufiultus  obambularo  valobat: 
memoria  tamen  ipsi  multum  imminuta 
foit,  ut  nihil  plane  eorum  qun  juvenis 
egerat  in  monte  hasreret ;  neque  vel 
•ctionum  publicamm,  vel  rcgum  vel 
procerum  qui  eminebant,  vel  bellorum 
vel  turbamm  prime  sun  adolescentias, 
Tel  morum,  vel  hominum,  vel  pretii  re- 
rum  venalium,  vel  quonmdum  aliorum 
accidvntinm  qun  servari  in  memoria  ab 
hominibus  Rolcnt,   nieniinisset ;  earum 


tantummodo  renim  reminiscebatur  qiuu 
novissimis  annis  actitassct ;  cum  tamen 
anno  ntatis  suae  centesimo  et  trigesimo 
in  quocunque  opere  rustico  undo  subsi- 
dium  vite  sun  comparare  posset,  strenue 
versari  solitus  sit,  etiam  ad  frumenti  tri- 
turationcm." — Anatomia  JTicmcc  Parrif 
a  Gulielmo  Harveio.  Vide  Harveii 
Opera  Omnia,  (1766,)  p.  610. 

Swift  somewhere  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  old  men  should  remember 
their  anecdotes  so  distinctly,  and  should, 
notwithstanding,  have  so  little  memory 
as  to  tell  the  same  story  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  same  conversation  ;  and  a 
similar  remark  is  made  by  Montaigne 
in  one  of  his  Essays:  "  Surtout  les 
vieillards  sent  dangereux,  &  qui  la  sou- 
venance  des  choses  passees  demeure,  et 
ont  perdu  la  souvenance  de  leurs  redi- 
tes.** — Liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  {Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  their 
old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind,  connected 
as  formerly  by  the  different  associating 
principles  ;  but  that  the  power  of  atten- 
tion to  new  ideas  and  new  occurrences 
is  impaired. 

La  Rochefoucauld  seems  disposed  to 
think,  that  this  apparent  inconsistency 
in  tho  phenomena  of  memory  is  nr)t  con- 
fined to  old  men  alone.  Indeed,  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  to  be  observed  in  all  pro- 
fessed story-tellers,  without  exception, 
whether  old  or  young.  "  Pourquoi  faut- 
il  que  nous  ayons  assez  de  ro^moire  pour 
retenir  jusqu'aux  moindres  particulari- 
tes  de  ce  qui  nous  est  arrive,  et  que  nous 
n'en  ayons  pas  aasez  pour  nous  sou- 
venir combien  de  fois  nous  les  avons 
centres  k  la  mome  personne?" — La 
Rochefoucauld,  Maximes,  320. 

These  three  eminent  writers  have  all 
proceeded  on  the  suppositidn,  thiit  tlio 
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an  object  has  been  known  to  suggest  the  idea  of  it  as  for- 
merly, although  the  sight  of  the  object  ceased  to  suggest  the 


name. 


[Something  similar  to  this  last  fact  (it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  remark)  occurs  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  the  case  of 
most  old  men,  even  when  they  do  not  labour  imder  any  specific 
disease.  When  the  faculty  of  memory  begins  to  decline,  the 
first  symptom  of  its  failure  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  want  of 
recollection  of  words;  first,  of  proper  names  and  dates ;  and 
afterwards  of  words  in  general.  The  transition  from  the  sign 
to  the  thing  signified,  seems,  in  every  case,  easier  than  from 
the  thing  signified  to  the  sign ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  many 
persons  who  are  able  to  read  a  foreign  language  with  ease,  are 
perfectly  unable  to  express  themselves  in  that  language  in  conr 
versatioriy  or  even  in  writing.  Of  this  fact  some  explanation 
may  be  given,  without  having  recourse  to  any  physiological 
consideration ;  for  we  are  accustomed  to  pass  from  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified  every  time  we  read  a  book,  or  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  another  person;  whereas  we  pass  from  the 
thing  signified  to  the  sign,  only  when  we  have  occasion  to  com- 
municate our  own  ideas  to  others ;  and  cases  of  this  last  sort 
bear  (it  is  evident)  no  proportion,  in  point  of  number,  to  the 
former.  With  respect  to  our  peculiar  tendency  to  forget 
proper  names  when  the  memory  begins  to  be  impaired,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  owing:  1st,  To  the  firmer  hold  which  general 
words  take  of  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  their  smaller  num- 
ber; 2d,  To  the  exercise  which  our  recollection  of  general 
words  is  constantly  receiving  in  the  course  of  our  solitary 
speculations ;  for  (as  was  formerly  shown)  we  can  carry 
on  general  reasonings  by  means  of  language  only;  whereas, 
when  we  speculate  concerning  individuals,  we  frequently  fix 


frequent  repetition  of  the  same  story  to 
the  same  hearers  indicates  some  defect 
o{  memory  in  the  story-teller.  But  from 
my  own  observation,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
To  some  men  and  women,  the  incessant 
exercise  of  speech  seems  to  be  no  less 


necessary  than  the  function  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  to  such  persons,  while  indulg- 
ing this  uncontrollable  propensity,  the 
entei'tainment  of  their  hearers  is  not  at 
all  an  object.  It  is  sufficient  if  they 
can  obtain  apparent  listeners,  howeTer 
impatient.] 
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oiir  thoughts  on   the  object  itself,  without  thinking  of  the 
name.^ 

I  shall  only  add  farther  on  this  head,  that,  as  far  as  my  own 
personal  observations  have  extended,  the  forgetfuhiess  of  proper 


^  [In  this  obBervation,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  find  my  own  conclu- 
sion confinned  by  the  opinion  of  a  late 
eminent  and  enlightened  physician,  Dr. 
Percival  of  Manchester.  I  shall  quote 
his  words  at  length,  as  they  contain 
(beside  that  coincidence  of  views  which 
leads  me  at  present  to  introduce  them) 
a  very  curious  physiological  remark, 
which  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  any 
one  but  to  a  medical  observer,  and 
which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
taken  notice  of  by  any  previous  writer. 

"  Slight  paralytic  affections  of  the 
organs  of  speech  sometimes  occur  with- 
out any  correspondent  disorder  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  such  cases,  the 
tongue  appears  to  the  patient  too  large 
for  his  mouth — the  saliva  flows  more 
copiously  than  usual — and  the  vibratory 
power  of  the  ylottU  is  somewhat  im- 
paired. Hence  the  effort  to  speak  suc- 
ceeds the  volition  of  the  mind  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  and  the  words  are 
uttered  with  faltering  and  hesitation. 
These  are  facts  of  common  notoriety, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  remarked,  that 
in  this  local  palsy  the  pronunciation  of 
PROPEB  xAMEa  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  that  the  recollection  of 
them  becomes  either  very  obscure,  or 
entirely  obliterated ;  whilst  that  of  per- 
sons, places,  things,  and  even  of  abstract 
ideas,  remains  unchanged.  Such  a  par- 
tial defect  of  memory,  of  which  experi- 
ence has  furnished  me  with  several 
examples,  confirms  the  theory  of  asso- 
oiation,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of 
•o  easy  solution  by  it.  For  as  words 
are  arbitrary  marks,  and  owe  their  con- 
nexion with  what  they  import  to  esta- 
blished usage,  the  strength  of  this 
connexion  will  be  exactly  proportioned 


to  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence ; 
and  this  recurrence  must  be  much  more 
frequent  with  generic  than  with  specific 
terms.  Now,  proper  names  are  of  the 
latter  class,  and  the  idea  of  a  person  or 
place  may  remain  vivid  in  the  mind, 
without  the  least  signature  of  the  ap- 
pellative which  distinguishes  each  of 
them.  It  is  certain  aUo,  that  we  often 
think  in  words ;  and  there  is  probably 
at  such  times  some  sb'ght  impulse  on 
the  organs  of  speech,  analogous  to  what 
is  perceived  when  a  musical  note  or 
tune  is  called  to  mind.  But  a  lesion  of 
the  power  of  ntterance  may  break  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  association,  and  thus 
add  to  the  partial  defect  of  memory 
now  under  consideration.** — Pcrcival's 
WorkSf  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

I  transcribe  the  following  very  curi- 
ous statement  from  the  account  of  the 
late  distinguished  naturalist  and  agri- 
culturist, Mr.  Bronssonet,  (published  in 
the  Biographie  UnivereeUef  Paris, 
1812.)  "La  maladie  de  Broussonet  pru- 
senta  une  particularite  propre  k  ^lair- 
cir  I'histoire  id^ologique  de  Thomme. 
Broussonet  dans  les  domiors  mois  de  sa 
vie,  depuis  sa  chute  avait  enti^roment 
perdu  la  m^moire  des  noms  proprcs  et 
des  Bubstantifs  ;  les  a^jectifs,  soit 
Fran^ais,  soit  Latins,  se  presentaient  en 
foule,  et  il  s'en  servait  pour  carac- 
t6riser  les  objets  dont  il  voulait  parlor.*' 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  turns,  I 
apprehend,  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  the  foregoing — that  adjectives 
being  universally  and  essentially  (TenerdZ 
terms,  they  form  necessary  instruments 
of  thought  in  all  our  speculations,  and 
most,  of  consequence,  take  a  much 
firmer  hold  of  the  memory  than  the 
names  of  the  innumerable  sensible  ob- 
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Dames  incident  tii  old  men,  is  chiefly  observable  in  men  of 
science,  or  in  those  who  are  habitually  occupied  with  importaQt 
affairs ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  a  priori;  partly  from  their  habits  of  general 
thought,  and  jmrtly  from  their  want  of  constant  practice  in 
tliat  trivial  conversjitioii  which  ia  every  moment  recalling  par- 
ticulars to  the  mind. 

In  endeavouring  thus  to  account,  from  the  general  laws  of 
our  constitntion,  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  com- 
monly referred  immediately  to  physical  chaivjea  in  tfie  brain,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  deny,  that  age  often  affecte  tlic 
memory  through  the  medium  of  the  hotly.  This,  indeed,  is 
one  of  those  melancholy  truths  to  which  every  day's  experience 
bears  witness.  It  is  beantifully  and  patlietically  stated  by 
Locke  in  the  following  words : — "  The  pictures  drawn  in  our 
minds  are  laid  in  fading  coloura,  and,  if  not  somelimee  re- 
freshed, vanish  and  disappear.  Thus  the  ideas  as  well  as 
children  of  our  youth  often  die  before  us,  and  our  minds  repre- 
sent to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where, 
though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away."' — Hesai/, 
Ac,  book  ii.  chap.  10.] 


jacU  with  whirh  wb  are  surrounded, 
and  about  which  we  have  etory  moment 
nccasion  to  think,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  eaipluy  the  mettifttion  of  lan- 
gusges,] 

'  [Id  ordmaty  casoa,  I  cnntesa,  I 
Btrougl}' luspccl  that  the  phjsicalefi^ts 
of  old  age  on  thin  part  uT  niir  conatitu- 
tion  are  not  bo  (treat  bs  ia  oommonlj 
imnginod ;  and  thai  much  of  what  ia 
geuerally  imputed  to  advauivd  years, 
ma;  be  Fairly  lucrihed  to  b  digiiee  of  the 
faeully,  occnaianed  by  a  premature  re- 
treat froui  the  buBineai  of  the  world. 
One  thing  it  cerioiii,  (oa  Ciceni  hae  re- 
marlicd,}  that  thoae  old  men  who  have 
force  of  mind  to  keep  up  their  habita  of 
artirily  to  the  lul,  are,  in  mnal  casea, 


distinguished  hy  ■  strength  of  memoi^ 
unusual  at  their  ycnm  ;  to  which  I  miqr 
aild,  that  thia  faculty,  after  a  temporary 
dceline,  frequently  recovers  a  great  deal 
of  ita  furmer  vigour. 

"  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  old  man," 
Bays  Ciceru  in  the  character  of  Cato, 
"  whose  memory  was  go  woakened  hy 
lime,  SB  to  forget  where  he  had  con- 
cealed hi*  treasure.  The  aged  seen, 
indeed,  to  be  at  no  loaa  in  renemberiDg 
whatever  ia  the  principal  object  of  thtrir 
attention :  and  few  there  are  at  that 
period  of  life  who  cannot  tell  what  re- 
cogniianccs  they  have  entered  into,  or 
with  whom  they  havo  lind  any  pecn- 
niary  transattions.  Innumerable  in- 
slaucca  of  a  strong  memory  in  advancol 
yenia  miphl  \v   prodiicej  from    among 
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In  80  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age  brings 
along  with  it,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  physical  change 
in  the  constitution,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  diminution 
of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that 
something  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  obviate  the  in- 
conveniences which  commonly  result  from  it.  If  individuals, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  life  have  weak  memories,  are  some- 
times able  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  a  greater  attention  to 
arrangement  in  their  transactions,  and  to  classification  among 
their  ideas,  than  is  necessary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  might  it 
not  be  possible,  in  the  same  way,  to  ward  off,  at  least  to  a  cer- 


our  celebrated  lawyers,  pontiffs,  angurs, 
and  philosophers;  for  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  will  preserve  their  powers  in 
old  ago,  unless  they  are  suffered  to  lose 
their  energy,  and  become  languid  fur 
want  of  due  cultivation.'* 

"  The  mind  and  body  equally 

thrive  by  a  suitable  exertion  of  their 
powers,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  bodily  exercise  ends  in  fatigue, 
whereas  the  mind  is  never  wearied  in 
its  activity.  When  Csecilius  therefore 
represents  certain  veterans  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  Comic  Muse,  he  alludes 
only  to  those  weak  and  credulous  do- 
tards, whose  infirmities  of  mind  are  not 
so  much  the  natural  effects  of  their 
years,  as  the  consequence  of  suffering 
their  faculties  to  lie  dormant  and  un- 
exerted  in  a  slothful  and  spiritless  in- 
activity."— Melmoth's  Translation  of 
Cicero  on  Old  Age. 

Among  the  practices  to  which  Cato 
had  recourse  for  exercising  his  memory, 
he  mentions  his  observance  of  the  Py- 
thagorean rule,  in  recalling  every  night, 
all  that  ho  had  said,  or  done,  or  heard 
the  preceding  day :— And,  perhaps,  few 
rules  could  be  prescribed  of  greater  effi- 
cacy for  fixing  in  the  mind  the  various 
ideas  which  pass  under  its  review,  or  for 
gnring  it  a  ready  and   practical  com- 


mand of  them.  Indeed,  this  habit  of 
frequently  reviewing  the  information 
we  possess,  either  in  our  solitary  medita- 
tions, or  (which  is  still  better)  in  our 
conversations  with  others,  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  the  helps  to  memory  that 
can  possibly  bo  suggested.  But  these 
remarks  properly  belong  to  another 
branch  of  our  subject. 

I  mentioned  likewise  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication as  a  proof  of  the  dependence 
of  memory  on  the  state  of  the  body. 
These  effects  too  are  curiously  diversi- 
fied in  different  constitutions.  Some 
men,  notwithstanding  their  ebriety,  are 
able  to  converse  with  distinctness  and 
coherence,  so  that  their  derangement  of 
mind  is  not  at  the  time  observable  by 
their  companions ;  and  yet,  after  a  short 
sleep,  they  find  all  the  occurrences  which 
happened  to  them  during  intoxication 
completely  obliterated  from  the  memory. 
Others,  whose  intoxication  is  much 
more  apparent  at  the  moment,  retain  an 
accurate  recollection  of  all  that  they  see 
and  do  while  in  this  condition.  Facts 
of  this  sort  are  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  study  the  varieties  of 
the  Intellectual  Character  in  different 
individuals,  not  to  mention  the  interest- 
ing field  of  observation  which  they  open 
to  the  medical  inquirer.] 
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tain  degree,  the  encroachments  which  time  makes  on  this 
faculty  ?  The  few  old  men  who  continue  in  the  active  scenes 
of  life  to  the  last  moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain, 
in  general,  much  less  of  a  want  of  recollection  than  their  co- 
temporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  partly  to  the  effect 
which  the  pursuits  of  business  must  necessarily  have,  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  power  of  attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  also 
to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and 
insensibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  infirmities. 
The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  old  men,  after  a  temporary 
decline,  (which  is  a  case  that  happens  not  unfrequently,)  seems 
to  favour  this  supposition. 

One  old  man,  I  have  myself  had  the  good  fortune  to  know, 
who,  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honourable  life,  having 
begun  to  feel  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  advanced  years,  ha«« 
been  able  to  find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity,  against  most  of 
the  inconveniences  with  wliich  they  are  commonly  attended, 
and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the  cool  eye  of 
an  indifferent  observer,  and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard 
its  progress,  has  converted  even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a 
source  of  philosophical  amusement. 

SECT.  II. — OF  THE  VARIETIES  OF  MEMORY  IN  DIFFERENT 

INDIVIDUALS. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  of  all  our  faculties.  Memory  is 
that  which  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  most  unequal  degrees 
on  different  individuals ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  impossible 
that  this  opinion  may  be  well  founded.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory 
sufficient  to  learn  the  use  of  language,  and  to  learn  to  recognise, 
at  the  first  glance,  the  appei^rances  of  an  infinite  nuuil:)or  of 
familiar  objects ;  besides  acquiring  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  as 
is  necessary  for  directing  his  conduct  in  life,  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied tliat  the  original  disparities  among  men,  in  this  respect, 
are  bv  no  means  so  immense  as  they  seem  to  be  at  first  view ; 
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and  that  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  different  habits  of  attention, 
and  to  a  difference  of  selection  among  the  various  objects  and 
events  presented  to  their  curiosity. 

[It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  those  individuals  who 
possess  unusual  powers  of  memory  with  respect  to  any  one  class 
of  objects,  are  conamonly  as  remarkably  deficient  in  some  of  the 
other  applications  of  that  faculty.  I  knew  a  person  who, 
though  completely  ignorant  of  Latin,  was  able  to  repeat  over 
thirty  or  forty  lines  of  Virgil,  after  having  heard  them  once 
read  to  him, — not  indeed  with  perfect  exactness,  but  with  such 
a  degree  of  resemblance,  as  (all  circumstances  considered)  was 
truly  astonishing ;  yet  tliis  person  (who  was  in  the  condition  of 
a  servant)  was  singularly  deficient  in  memory  in  all  cases  in 
which  that  faculty  is  of  real  practical  utility.  He  was  noted 
in  every  family  in  which  he  had  been  employed  for  habits  of 
forgetfulness,  and  could  scarcely  deliver  an  ordinary  message 
without  conmiitting  some  blunder. 

A  similar  observation,  I  can  almost  venture  to  say,  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  in  whom 
this  faculty  seems  to  exhibit  a  preternatural  or  anomalous 
degree  of  force.  The  varieties  of  memory  are  indeed  wonder- 
ful, but  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  inequalitiea  of 
memory.  One  man  is  distinguished  by  a  power  of  recollecting 
names,  and  dates,  and  genealogies;  a  second,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  speculations,  and  of  general  conclusions  treasured  up 
in  his  intellect ;  a  tliird,  by  the  facility  with  which  words  and 
combinations  of  words  (tlic  ipsissima  verba  of  a  speaker  or  of 
an  author)  seem  to  lay  hold  of  his  mind ;  a  fourth,  by  the 
quickness  with  which  he  seizes  and  appropriates  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  an  author,  while  the  phraseology  and  style  seem 
altogether  to  escape  his  notice;  a  fifth,  by  his  memory  for 
poetry ;  a  sixth,  by  his  memory  for  music  ;  a  seventh,  by  his 
memory  for  architectiu-e,  statuary,  and  painting,  and  all  the 
other  objects  of  taste  which  are  addressed  to  the  eye.  All  these 
different  powers  seem  miraculous  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
them ;  and  as  they  are  apt  to  be  supposed  by  superficial 
observers  to  be  commonly  imited  in  the  same  individuals,  they 
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contiibute  much  to  encourage  tliose  exagfferaled  eatimales  ixm- 
ceming  the  original  inequalities  among  men  in  resixtct  to  tlus 
faculty,  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  their  just 
standard.^] 

Ab  the  great  purpose  to  which  this  faculty  \a  Buhservient,  ia 
to  enable  us  to  collect  and  to  retJiin,  for  the  future  regulatioa 
of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  exi>er!euce,  it  is  evident 
that  the  degree  of  i>erfectioii  which  it  attains  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent persone  must  vary ;  first,  with  the  facility  of  mithing  the 
original  acquisition ;  secondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the 
acquisition  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  quickness  or  readiness  with 
which  the  individiud  is  able,  on  particular  occasioDs,  to  apply 
it  to  use.  The  qualities,  tlierefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  susceptible ;  secondly,  to  be  retentive ; 
and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  three  qualities  are  united  in  the 
same  person.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a  memory  whicii  \a 
at  once  susceptible  and  ready ;  but  I  doubt  much  if  such 
memories  be  commonly  very  retentive ;  [for  the  same  set  of 
habits  which  are  favourable  ta  the  two  first  qualitiea  arc  ad- 
verse to  the  third.  Those  individuals,  for  example,  who,  with 
a  view  to  conversation,  make  a  constant  business  of  informing 
themselves  with  resiiect  to  the  popular  tcpics  of  the  day,  or  of 
turning  over  the  epiiemeral  publications  subservient  to  the 
amusement  or  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  are  naturally  led  to 


'  [I  n'collect  to  have  heard  Mr.  Gib- 
bon obsortd,  lh>t  nil  th«  rojal  TimiiliGB 
in  Europe  were  romarkiiblB  for  a  faculty 
□r  recogciuiig  {aixa,  and  of  reoallinK 
proper  namea.  T)ic  lame  thing  is 
taken  notice  of  \iy  the  MArquia  do 
Buuille,  in  hia  account  of  the  Ute  King 
of  SwcdoD,  Qiistavus  the  Third.  "  Hie 
meniorf  whi  singularly  rotontivo ;  a 
thing,"  the  Balue  writer  adds,  "  rerj 
common  in  princes,  and  which  secma 
tiaott  liken  aixlh  mam  beatovred  upon 
iiufta  i>y  iiuturv."  A  nimilsr  rcainrk  la 
nmde  h;  the  Prince  dc  Ligno  in  a  letter 
IVoni  Kiof  totheUarchianoatdeCoigny. 


"  The  EmpreuB  "  (Calhcrino  Second  of 
BiiBsiii)  "received  me  an  if  1  had  left 
licr  «i»  dnys,  instead  of  six  years  ngn. 
She  recalled  to  mj  mind  a  thoiuand 
ihiuj^  whioh  monarchs  nloiie  caa  re- 
iDenibor,/Dr  their  memorii  Uahraifux- 
oOentr—iLeftn  of  the  iVuiee  <ie 
Ltgar,  edited  by  Madame  de  BImL] 
No  fact  am  dernon(trale  miire  incon- 
tvatablj  (0  urtiHt  a  degree  ihn  apparmt 
Inegiiali^eii  nmonR  iu'lividuali  in  di* 
ariginnJcapaciliva  of  their  Ditiida  de)i«iul 
nn  the  uccupntioria  and  hnhits  of  tlwir 
lender  ypors.] 
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cultivate  a  susceptibility  and  readitiesa  of  memory,  but  have  no 
inducement  to  aim  at  that  permanent  retention  of  selected 
ideas^  which  enables  the  scientific  student  to  combine  the  most 
remote  materials,  and  to  concentrate  at  wdll,  on  a  particular 
object,  all  the  scattered  lights  of  his  experience,  and  of  his  re- 
flections. Such  men  (as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached) 
seldom  possess  a  familiar  or  correct  acquaintance  even  with 
those  classical  remains  of  our  own  earlier  writers,  which  have 
ceased  to  furnish  topics  of  discourse  to  the  circles  of  fashion. 
A  stream  of  novelties  is  perixjtually  passing  through  their 
minds,  and  the  faint  impressions  which  it  leaves  soon  vanish  to 
make  way  for  others, — like  the  traces  which  the  ebbing  tide 
leaves  upon  the  sand.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  proportion  as  the 
associating  principles  which  lay  the  foimdation  of  susceptibility 
and  readiness  predominate  in  the  memorj^,  those  wliich  form 
the  basis  of  our  more  solid  and  lasting  acquisitions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be*  weakened,  as  a  natural  consecpience  of  the  general 
laws  of  our  intellectual  frame.  This  last  obsert'ation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  more  particularly.] 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different  subject, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little  accustomed  to  reflect 
and  to  generalize,  associate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to  their 
more  obvious  relations ;  those,  for  example,  of  resemblance  and 
of  analogy;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  casual  relations 
arising  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place ;  whereas,  in  the 
mind  of  a  philosopher,  ideas  are  commonly  associated  accord- 
ing to  those  relations  which  are  brought  to  light  in  consequence 
of  particular  efforts  of  attention ;  such  as  the  relations  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  or  of  Premises  and  Conclusion.  This  difference  in 
the  modes  of  association  of  these  two  classes  of  men,  is  the 
foundation  of  some  very  striking  diversities  between  them  in 
respect  of  intellectual  character. 

In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions which  connect  ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher, it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  when  he  has  occasion  to 
apply  to  use  his  acquired  knowledge,  time  and  reflection  will  bo 
requisite  to  enalile  him  to  recollect  it     In  the  case  of  those,  on 
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the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  scientific 
pursuits ;  as  their  ideas  are  connected  together  according  to  the 
most  ohvious  relations ;  when  any  one  idea  of  a  class  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  it  is  immediately  followe<l  by  tlie  others, 
which  succeed  each  other  spontaneously  according  to  the  laws 
of  association.  In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of 
some  subaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that  in  recjuired  ie  a 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  disposition  to  observe  them,  the 
want  of  a  systematical  genius  is  an  important  advantage; 
because  this  want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itself 
perfectly  lo  the  daily  and  hourly  occnrrenees  of  its  situation. 
But  if,  in  tins  respect,  men  of  no  general  principles  have  an 
advantage  over  the  philosopher,  tliey  fall  greatly  below  him  in 
another  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  all  the  information  which 
they  possess,  must  necessarily  be  limitcil  by  their  own  proper 
experience  ;  whereas  the  philosopher,  who  is  accustome<l  to  re- 
fer every  thing  to  general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by 
means  of  these,  to  arrange  the  farts  which  exj>erience  has 
taught  him,  but  by  reasoning  from  his  principles  synthetically, 
has  it  often  in  his  jiower  to  determine  facts  a  pri<y)-ij  which  he 
has  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by  observation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the 
intellectual  defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more  cor- 
rigible nature  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If  the 
former  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business,  more 
time  will  [lerhaps  be  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  it  than  would 
be  requisite  for  the  generality  oi'  mankind,  but  time  and  ex[)e- 
rienoe  will  infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  familiarize  his  mind  com- 
pletely with  his  situation.  A  capacity  for  system  and  for  philo- 
sophical arrangejnent,  unless  it  has  been  carefully  culti^'&ted 
in  early  life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  made 
afterwards;  and,  therefore,  the  defects  which  I  already  men- 
lioned  as  connecteil  with  early  and  constant  liabits  of  business, 
adopted  from  imitation  and  undirected  by  theory,  may,  when 
once  these  liabits  are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incurahle. 

I  ara  also  inclined  to  l)elicve,  both  from  a  theoretical  view  of 
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the  subject,  and  from  my  own  observations  as  far  as  they  have 
reached,  that  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge 
very  permanently  in  the  memory,  the  most  efiectual  way  of 
doing  it  is  to  refer  them  to  general  principles.  Ideas  which 
are  connected  together  merely  by  casual  relations,  present 
themselves  with  readiness  to  the  mind,  so  long  as  we  are  forced 
by  the  habits  of  our  situation  to  apply  them  daily  to  use ;  but 
when  a  change  of  circumstances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objects  of 
our  attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  escape  from 
the  recollection ;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  they  escape  from 
it  altogether,  the  only  method  of  recovering  them,  is  by  renew- 
ing those  studies  by  which  they  were  at  first  acquired.  The 
case  is  very  difierent  with  a  man  whose  ideas,  presented  to 
him  at  first  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philosophically 
arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles.  When  he  wishes 
to  recollect  them,,  some  time  and  reflection  will  frequently  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  the  information  which 
he  has  once  completely  acquired,  continues  in  general  to  be  an 
acquisition  for  life,  or,  if  accidentally  any  article  of  it  should 
be  lost,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

Something  very  similar  to  this  happens  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. [A  language  caught  by  the  ear  is  generally  spoken 
with  more  of  the  ease  of  a  native  than  if  it  had  been  lAmed 
by  rule ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  often  as  com- 
pletely obliterated  from  the  memory  as  if  it  had  never  been 
acquired.  It  is  only  by  a  complete  possession  of  the  principles 
of  a  language  that  we  can  hope  to  make  it  an  acquisition  for 
life.  We  naay  see  this  daily  illustrated  in  the  uncertain  hold 
which  girk  commonly  retain  of  the  French  acquired  at  board- 
ing-schools, when  compared  with  the  permanent  acquaintance 
with  Laiin  which  boys  receive  from  a  regular  classical  educa- 
tion. Few  boys,  however  well  educated,  read  and  speak  Latin 
with  the  same  facility  and  fluency  with  which  we  daily  see 
young  ladies  read  and  speak  French;  yet  how  seldom  do 
they  ever  lose  afterwards  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ?] 

A  philosophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended  ^ith 
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another  very  importiiiit  advantage.  In  a  mind  where  the  pre- 
vailing piinci))les  of  aBsociatton  are  founded  on  casual  relations 
among  the  variouB  objectB  of  Its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  must 
necessarily  succeed  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  disorderly 
manner,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  present  themselves 
will  be  determined  merely  by  accideut.  They  will  often  occm' 
when  they  ennnot  be  employed  to  any  purpose,  and  will  remain 
concealed  from  our  view  when  the  recollection  of  them  might  be 
useful.  They  cannot  tlierefore  be  considered  as  under  our  own 
proper  command.  But  in  the  case  of  a  philosopher,  how  slow 
soever  he  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  his  ideas,  he  knows 
always  where  he  is  to  search  for  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  all 
to  bear  on  their  proper  object.  When  he  wishes  to  avail  him- 
self of  liis  past  experience,  or  of  his  former  conclusione,  the 
occasion  itself  summons  up  every  thought  in  his  mind  which 
the  occasion  requirea  Or,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  hifl 
powers  of  invention  and  of  discovery,  the  materials  of  both  are 
always  at  Itand,  and  are  presented  to  his  view  with  such  a 
degree  of  connexion  and  arrangement,  as  may  enable  him  to 
trace  with  ea«;  their  various  relations.  How  much  invention 
doiJends  upon  a  patient  and  attentive  examination  of  our  ideas, 
in  order  to  discover  the  less  obvious  relations  which  subsist 
amoil^  them,  I  had  occasion  to  shew  at  Kome  length  iu  a  for- 
mer chapter.' 


'  [The  prwdce  wbith  liWrary  men  in 
genRral  have  of  committiug  to  writing 
til?  ImowipdgG  they  acquire,  togetLcr 
with  tbe  rvadj  uxen  which  nil  ranks 
hitve  now  in  the  uaa  of  backs,  hna  a, 
teuiieorj  Ui  wcaVcti  the  facnity  of  mc* 
luory,  hy  Bupereeding  Ihe  net'OHiu'ty  iif 
Hk  more  extwordinary  cjtnrtions.  It 
was  on  ihis  principle  thut  the  Dmi'ls, 
(ns  we  are  inromiBd  by  CsgHr  in  bia 
CoDinientnTiea,)  slthongh  they  knew  the 
Greek  lutten,  BbBtmiiad  From  the  nie  of 
writing  in  reconiiog  (heir  theiilugi<:Hl 
and  philosophical  itwtrines.  "  Iiileri» 
vrmiigOB,  minna  meinorife  ntuderc.  Quod 
fpre  pleriiMjiir  ncddil,  iit  pnewdio  lile- 


diligendnm  in  perdiscando,  u 
"ttant."— (CiP4iar,  n.  Dt 
B.  O.  14.)    The  mune  idea  [u  i»  re* 
nmrked  by  Quinliliui)  ia  sancliiiaed  \ij 
Plato.    "  QiatHipiam  inrenio  apnd  Pla-    ' 
tonon,  olMtare  momoris  lunun  lib 
mm :  Tidolicet  qnud  ilht  qun  eitiplu    ' 
repoauimns,  velnt  rnatndire  dcuninm^    I 
ct  ipBU  Beeuritiitc  demiitimuB.''    Fnm    I 
the  manner  iu  which  the  BenlcDoe 
introdncei),  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred,    . 
tlmt  QuintilinB  binmplf  was  ofa  dir 

Such,  however,  arc  Ihe  varietia  ut 
niemory,  thnt  even  Ihu  remark  dopB  nut 
seem  m  hold  without  tir..,.l"ii«.     T 
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The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  Bufficient  to 
illustrate  the  advantages  which  the  philosopher  derives  in  the 
pursuits  of  science,  from  that  sort  of  s}'stematical  memory 
which  his  habits  of  arrangement  give  him.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  such  habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a 
talent  for  agreeable  conversation,  at  least  for  that  lively,  varied, 
and  imstudied  conversation,  which  forms  the  principal  charm 
of  a  promiscuous  society.  The  conversation  which  pleases 
generally,  must  unite  the  recommendations  of  quickness,  of 
ease,  and  of  variety ;  and  in  all  these  three  respects,  that  of  the 
philosopher  is  apt  to  be  deficient.  It  is  deficient  in  quickness, 
because  his  ideas  are  connected  by  relations  which  occur  only 
to  an  attentive  and  collected  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  ease, 
because  these  relations  are  not  the  casual  and  obvious  ones  bv 
which  ideas  are  associated  in  ordinary  memories,  but  the  slow 
discoveries  of  patient  and  often  painful  exertion.  As  the  ideas, 
too,  which  he  associates  together,  are  commonly  of  the  same 
class,  or  at  least  are  referred  to  the  same  general  principles,  he 
18  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulging  himself  in  long 
and  systematical  discourses;  while  another,  possessed  of  the 
most  inferior  accomplishments,  by  laying  his  mind  completely 
open  to  imi)rea8ions  from  without,  and  by  accommodating  con- 
tinually the  coiu'se  of  his  own  ideas,  not  only  to  the  ideas  which 
are  started  by  his  comfmnions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unex- 
pected accident  that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direction, 


Jowon^  in  a  poAHage  from  hifi  works, 
which  will  be  aftcrwanlB  quoted,  men- 
tions  with  re spoct  to  himself,  that  in  the 
earlier  jMrt  of  his  Ufe  he  rcmembcrpd 
all  that  he  compo§ed;  and  the  following 
information  concerning  Leibnitz  affords 
a  tignal  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

"  He  made  extracts  from  every  book 
he  read,  and  added  to  tliem  whatever 
reflections  they  suggested,  aflcr  which 
he  laid  his  roanuacript  aside,  and  never 
thought  of  it  more.  His  memory,  wliic  h 
waa  astonishing  in  its  powers,  did  not, 
aa  in  moat  men,  feci  itself  disburthenc<l 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  com- 

VOL.  II. 


niittcd  to  writing ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  exertion  of  writing  seemed  to  bo  all 
that  was  requisite  to  imprint  it  on  his 
memory  for  ever." — Ehge  de  Jjeihnitz 
par  Bailly. 

The  same  thing  is  mentioned  in  a 
still  more  authentic  account  of  Leibnitz, 
published  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
Acta  Entditonim.  "  Mnlta  legit  atqno 
excerpsit,  atque  ad  singulos  fere  libros 
curiosos  notulas  quasdam  in  schedulis 
consignavit ;  eaa  tamen  statim  sepo- 
suit ;  ncc  memoriA  jWlens  unquani  re- 
legit."— P.  400.] 

2  A 
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is  the  life  nnd  sonl  of  every  society  into  wliich  he  eut^re.     Evm  I 
the  anccdottis  which  the  philottopher  has  coUccttdj  however  I 
agreeablii  they  may  be  in  themflelves,  are  eeldom  iutroduced  by  [ 
him  into  conversation  with  that  unstudied  but  ha])py  [iropriety 
which  we  admire  in  men  of  the  world,  whose  facts  are  not 
referred  to  general  principles,  but  are  suggested  to  their  recol- 
lection by  the  familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life, 
Nor  is  it  the  imputation  of  tediousness  merely,  to  which  the 
ayatematical  thinker  must  submit  from  common  observers.     It   i 
is  but  rarely  possible  to  explain  completely,  in  a  promiacuoaa   ' 
society,  alt  the  various  parts  of  the  most  simple  theory ;  and  aa 
nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  absurd  than  a  tlieory  which  is  | 
partially  stated,  it  frequently  happens  that  men  of  ingenuity  by  J 
attempting  it,  sink  in  the  vulgar  apprehension  below  the  level  I 
of  ordinary  understaudings.     "  Theoriarum  rircs,"  says  Lord  I 
Bacon,  "  in  apta  et  bc  mutuo  sustiaente  partium  harmonia  et  | 
quadiim  in  orbcm  demooetratione  consistunt,  ideoque  per  {lartes  I 
traditie  infinniB  8unt." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Casual  Memory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  how  much  soever  it  may  disqualify  for 
systematical  speculation,  there  is  a  species  of  loose  and  ram- 
bling composition,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable.  With 
such  performances  it  is  often  pleasant  to  unbend  the  mind  in 
solitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for  conversation, 
than  fur  connected  thinking.  Montaigne  is  uuquefttionably  at 
the  head  of  tlus  class  of  authors.  "What,  indeed,  are  his 
Essays,"  to  adopt  his  own  account  of  them,  "  but  grotesque 
pieces  of  iiafchwork,  put  together  without  any  certain  figure ;  i 
or  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion,  hut  what  is  acci- 
dental ?"i  I 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  predomin- 
ance in  his  mind  of  this  species  of  Memory  above  every  other, 
he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  hiw  total  want  of  that  command 
over  his  ideas,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  habits  of  s; 
tical  arrangement.     As  the  passage  is  extremely  characteri»-  1 
tical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  s 
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of  the  preceding  observatioDA,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  worda 
^'  Je  ne  me  tiens  pa«  bien  en  ma  possession  et  disposition ;  le 
hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy ;  Toccasion,  la  compagnic,  ]v 
branle  memo  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  esprit,  que  je  n'y 
trouve  lorsque  je  sonde  et  employe  k  part  moy.  Ceci  m'advient 
aussi,  que  je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherclie ;  et  me  trouve 
plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  Tinquisition  de  mon  jugement."^ 

The  diflferences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  between  philo- 
sophical and  casual  Memory,  constitute  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  con- 
sidered in  re8i)ect  to  tliis  faculty,  present  to  our  observation. 
But  there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  less  striking  nature,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  may  also  suggest  some  useful  reflections. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated, in  consequence  of  the  associations  which  take  place 
among  their  arbitrary  signs.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  all  our 
general  speculations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other  way  our 
thoughts  can  be  associated ;  for  I  before  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  without  the  use  of  signs  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  make  classes  or  genera  objects  of  our 
attention. 

All  the  signs  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed,  are 
addressed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and  the  impressions 
made  on  these  organs,  at  the  time  when  wo  first  receive  an 
idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold  of  it.  Visible  objects 
(as  I  observed  in  the  Chapter  on  Conception)  are  remembered 
more  easily  than  those  of  any  of  our  other  senses ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their  recollec- 
tion by  the  impressions  made  on  the  eye,  than  by  those  made 
on  the  ear.  Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  studying 
the  elements  of  geometry,  how  much  his  recollection  of  the 
theorems  was  aided  by  the  diagrams  which  are  connected  with 
them;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  which 
students  commonly  find  to  remember  the  propositions  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arises  chiefly  from  .this,  that  the  magni- 
tudes to  which  they  relate  are  represented  by  straight  lines, 

*  Lit.  i.  chap.  10.    (Da  pftrier  prompt  on  tardif.) 
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wbtcli  do  not  make  so  Htrong  an  impression  on  the  memory 
the  figures  wiiicli  iUustrate  the  proiHJsitionH  in  the  other  fival 
books. 

Tills  advantage,  wliich  the  objects  of  sight  naturally  hsv9 
over  those  of  hearing,  in  the  diBtinctness  and  the  permanenoe 
of  the  impressions  which  they  make  on  the  memory,  coutinues, 
and  even  increases  through  life,  in  the  case  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind ;  because  their  minds  being  but  httle  addicted  to  general 
and  abstract  disquisition,  are  habitually  occupied,  either  with 
the  immediate  perception  of  such  objects,  or  with  8[)eculations 
in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  lesa  involved ; 
which  speculations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  thii^ 
and  individual  events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  language. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  philosopher,  whoso  habits  of- 
abstraction  and  generalizatioa  lay  him  continually  under  a 
necessity  of  employing  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
Such  liabits  co-operatiug  with  that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt 
to  contract  to  things  external,  must  !ia\'e  an  obvious  tendency 
to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollection  and  conception 
with  respect  to  \-inibie  objecte,  and  at  the  same  time  t* 
strengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propositions  and  reasonings 
expressed  in  language.  The  common  system  of  education,  too,: 
by  exercising  the  memory  so  much  in  the  acquisition  oS 
grammar  rules,  and  of  passages  from  the  ancient  authors,  con- 
tributes greatly,  in  the  case  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  »■ 
capacity  for  retaining  words. 

It  ia  surprising  of  what  a  degree  of  culture  our  power  of  re- 
taining a  succession,  even  of  insignificant  sounds,  is  susceptible.' 
Instances  sometimes  occur  of  men  who  are  easily  able  to  com*! 
mit  to  memory  a  long  poem,  composed  in  a  language  of  whick 
they  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  I  have  myself  known  more  than 
one  instance  of  an  individual  who,  after  having  forgotten  com- 
pletely the  classical  studies  of  lus  childhood,  was  yet  able  t*> 
repeat,  with  fluency,  long  paseagefi  from  Homer  and  Virgil, 
without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  susceptibility  of  memory  with  respect  to  words,  is  pos- 
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sessed  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  their  early 
years,  and  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
use  of  language ;  but  unless  it  be  carefully  cultivated  after- 
wards by  constant  exercise,  it  gradually  decays  as  we  advance 
to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  followed  in  this 
country,  however  imperfect  in  many  res])ccts,  falls  in  happily 
with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  stores  the  mind  richly, 
even  in  infancy,  with  intellectual  treasures,  which  are  to  remain 
with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar  which  compre- 
hend systems  more  or  less  perfect  of  the  principles  of  the  dead 
languages,  take  a  ixjnnanent  hold  of  the  memory,  when  the 
understanding  is  yet  unable  to  comprehend  their  import ;  and 
the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  furnish  a  gratification  to  the  ear, 
supply  us  with  inexliaustible  sources  of  the  most  refined  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  as  our  various  powers  gradually  unfold  themselves, 
are  poured  forth  without  eflTort  from  the  memory,  to  delight 
the  imagination,  and  to  improve  the  hearts  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  useful  know- 
ledge, particularly  with  resixjct  to  geograpliical  and  chrono- 
logical details,  might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to 
children  in  the  form  of  memorial  linca  It  is  only  in  child- 
hood that  such  details  can  he  learned  with  facility ;  and  if  they 
were  once  acquired,  and  rendereil  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
mind,  our  rijxjr  years  would  be  simred  much  of  tliat  painful 
and  uninteresting  labour,  which  is  perpetually  distracting  our 
intellectual  ix)wers  from  those  more  important  exertions,  for 
which,  in  their  mature  state,  they  seem  to  be  destined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  philosophical  pursuits,  to  exercise  the  thoughts 
about  words,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  eftect  in  weaken- 
ing the  powers  of  recollection  and  conception  with  respect  to 
sensible  objects;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
whatever  advantage  the  philosopher  may  possess  over  men  of 
little  education,  in  stating  general  propositions  and  general 
reasonings,  he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minute- 
ness and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  describe  any  object 
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whicli  he  lias  Been,  or  any  eveut  which  he  has  witnL'sat-d,  sup- 
IKJfflug  the  curiosity  of  both,  in  such  cases,  to  be  iatercst^tl  in 
an  equal  degree.  I  acknowlctlge,  indeed,  that  the  anilivided 
attention,  which  men  iinacciiBtometl  to  reflection  are  able  to 
give  to  the  objects  of  their  perceplioiiB,  ia,  in  part,  the  cause 
of  the  Uveliness  and  correctnei-B  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  intellectual  habitti  of  cultivated 
nnd  of  uncultivated  ininds,  there  ie  another  variety  of  memory 
which  seems  to  have  eome  connexion.  In  recognising  visible 
objects,  the  memory  of  one  man  proweds  on  the  general 
appearance,  that  of  another  attaches  itself  to  some  minute 
and  distinguishing  marks.  A  peasant  knows  the  various  kiiido 
of  trees  fixim  their  general  habits ;  a  botanist,  from  those  char- 
acteristical  circumstances  on  which  his  classification  proceeds. 
Tlic  last  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  most  common  among 
literary  men,  and  arises  from  their  habit  of  recollecting  by 
means  of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  easier  to  express  hy  a 
description,  a  number  of  botanical  marks,  than  the  general 
habit  of  a  tree ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  But  to  whatever  cause  we  a^cribo 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  many  individuate  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  although 
they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  apiieamnces  of  object*, 
are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  correctness,  an  immense  number  of 
technical  discriminations.' 


I 


'  I'l'lic  Tollowiiig  Eitta,  wliicb  lliruK 
cuuHideralile  li);lil  uo  aomu  of  the  ubsor- 
valtoni  ill  Ote  text  du  tliu  varietieB  of 
uiBmui'y,  «rc  eopieJ  from  tlic  excoUcul 
Survey  of  ReUesshire  bj  lie  Rovoruiid 
t'Wlei  Flndlatw. 

"  Almut  llie  boginuiiig,  or  towordn 
ll;e  uiiddlt:  uf  July,  tbo  liunbii,  iuteudud 
(or  Mdiyui  itock,  urn  wfiuied ;  when 
they  receive  tbe  uiiGriul  inarka  to  dia- 
tiu|puBli  tn  whom  thej  betuog,  vhiuli 
lire  the  fiinoer'i  initiala  alamped  iijhjii 
ihfir  now-  willi  n  hot  iron,  provincial  I  j  dr- 
■igne4lh«  In'-n  ,-  mi'IivIiid  marks  cul  into 


Ihc  eam  witli  a  knife,  tleiilgaeJ  lug-vutrk. 
Ifeathnark,  or.  in  othot  vordM,  dn 
i:Liu«c(eriB<ii;  nf  iudividiulily  itwnpMl 
If  tho  hand  of  aalurc  upon  evHrj  iudi- 
vidun!  of  hor  iiuuierolia  progeny,  (and 
uLicli  we  loBin  m  readily  Ui  iltutm  in 
oU  thone  specioa  with  whiuh  wr  «n 
most  fiunilivl;  convcrtanl,)  It,  howovar, 
esteemiid  by  OTCij  shecp-tiinnor  M  the 
moat  rertain  and  unequivDcol  mark  of 
the  iilsDtlty  of  a  iheep ,  it  i*  a  mark 
Willi  which  no  coincidttics  can  lake 
place  [aa  in  artificial  mm*)  through 
either  acc^ideiil  nr  purpoM." 
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Each  of  these  kinds  of  memory  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
nnd  inconveniencies,  which  the  dread  of  being  tedious  induces 
tue  to  leave  to  the  investigation  of  my  readers. 

[sect.  III. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 
MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

Among  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  memory  recorded  in 
history,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  many  of  them  (more 
especially  of  those  which  are  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times)  relate  to  acquisitions  of  the  most  trifling  nature ;  or  at 
least  to  acquisitions  which,  in  the  present  age,  would  be  under- 
stood to  reflect  but  little  credit  on  the  capacity  of  those  who 
should  consider  the  possession  of  them  as  a  subject  of  vanity. 
In  judging,  however,  of  such  particulars,  when  they  occur  in 
the  lives  of  eminent  men,  due  allowances  ought  always  to  be 
made  for  the  essential  differences  between  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  old  world,  and  those  of  modern  Europe.  Thus, 
when  we  are  told  of  Themistocles,  that  he  could  call  by  their 
names  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  (whose  number  was  20,000 ;) 


The  sequel  of  tliis  passage  is  equally 
iuterostlog,  and,  in  my  opinion,  docs 
great  credit  to  the  sagacity  of  the  writer 
AS  a  philosophical  observer. 

Bomelhing  very  similar  to  what  Mr. 
Findlater  has  here  remarked  with  re- 
spect to  the  faculty  acquired  by  the 
shepherd  of  recognising  the  individuals 
of  his  flock  by  head-mark^  is  observable 
in  all  men  of  business  who  have  occa- 
sion to  direct  their  attention  habitually 
to  the  specific  difTercncos  which  mark 
the  hand-writing  of  their  various  cor- 
respondents. In  this  case,  too,  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  the  f/cnernl  effect  or 
charaefer  which  the  object  presents  to  a 
practised  eye,  is  a  much  more  infallible 
criterion  of  identity  than  a  precise  re- 
semblance in  a  few  prominent  details ; 
— a  resemblance,  for  instance,  in  the 
fi»rm  of  particular  IcttcrR;  or  in  ihono 


capricious  flourishes  of  the  pen  by 
which  inexperienced  scribes  attempt  to 
give  additional  authenticity  to  their 
manuscripts.  I  remember  a  case  of 
suspected  forgery  which  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  one  of  our  courts  of  law, 
in  which  a  reference  was  made  of  a 
doubtfid  signature;  flrst,  to  a  set  of 
engravers  and  writing  masters,  and 
afterwards  to  the  principal  clerks  in 
the  diflerent  biuiking-houses  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  former  (I  was  told)  after 
a  minute  comparison  of  the  signature 
in  question,  with  other  undoubted  sub- 
scriptions of  the  alleged  writer,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  genuine.  The  latter, 
without  a  moment*s  hesitation,  asserted 
the  contrary.  I  do  not  recollect  the  issue 
of  the  law-suit ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
which  of  tliose  two  opinions  was  entitled 
to  most  weight  in  point  of  evidence.] 
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and  of  Cyrils,  that  he  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his  I 
armyj'  it  ought  to  be  rL-coUected,  that,  contemptible  as  tlieee  f 
acquisitions  might  now  appear  In  men  equally  elevated  by  their  I 
rank,  they  were  probably  not  altogether  useless  to  tlie  general  j 
of  an  ancient  army,  or  to  the  chief  of  an  ancient  republic.     The  ' 
different  state  of  manners  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
and,  in  particular,  the  state  of  uiannerB  in  aucient  Greece  and 
Rome,  rendered  the  cultivation  of  memory  an  object  of  tar  I 
greater  imiHirtance  to  those  who  were  destined  for  public  life, 
than  it  is  under  any  of  onr  modem  governments ;  and,  accord-  j 
iiigly,  extraordinary  endowments  of  this  sort  form  a  far  more  ' 
prominent  feafm-e  in  the  characters  of  their  illustrious  writers 
and  statesmen  than  they  do  in  modem  biography.     Examples 
of  this  must  immediately  crowd  on  the  recollection  of  every 
person  at  all  conversant  with  the  classics. 

Tlie  facts  with  respect  to  memory,  which  I  have  chiefly  in   ' 
my  eye  at  present,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according   | 
as  they  relat*  to  occasional  exertions  of  memory  on  particular 
subjects,  or  to  the  general  mass  of  acquired  information  trea- 
sured up  in  the  mind.     (M  the  fii-st  kind  are  the  intellectual 
feats  ascribed  to  Cyueas,  and  to  Horfensius.     The  former  (we 
are  told)  when  he  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  from  King 
Pyrrhns,  saluted  on  the  day  after  his  ai'rival  all  the  senators 
anil  persons  of  the  equestrian  order  by  tlieir  names ;  the  latter, 
after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  gave  an  account  from 
memory  in  the  evening  of  all  the  things  sold,  with  the  prices 
and  the  names  of  the  purchasers ;  which  account  was  found  on   j 
examination  to  agree  in  every  particular  with  what  liad  been    , 
taken  in  writing  by  a  notary.     Nor  will  these  anecdotes  appear   ' 
incredible,  when  compared  with  what  Muretus  lumself  saw  at 
Padua,  of  a  young  Corsican,  who,  without  stop  or  hesitation, 
recited  thirty-six  thousand  names  in  the  saine  order  in  which 

'  [This  Blory  nf  Cjnis  in  menlioiied 
hy  Fliny,  by  QniiiliJiun,  and  by  other 
Lalin  aiitliora ;  but  it  !b  veij  ,ia*tly  re- 
luurkpd  by  UurcluB,  Ihd  Xena^jion, 
from  whnoi  nli'ne  ihfse  writers  cmild 
derive  iiny  niiiheDlic  inrnnaBlion  rm  die 


■iibjeul,  only  Bnys  that  Cyna  remem- 
bered the  names  of  the  officers  orcap- 
tsins  wlio  serreil  iindor  him;  rit  if' 
■tfi'  iyi/Utti: — Vnriariiin  I^r'ioHum, 
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he  had  heard  them,  and  afterwards  beginning  at  the  last,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  contrary  order  to  the  first.^ 

To  the  same  class  of  facts  belong  (although  they  indicate 
also  the  strength  of  still  higher  faculties)  those  efforts  which 
some  individuals  are  able  to  make  by  mere  force  of  attention 
and  memory  in  the  way  of  arithmetical  computation.  We  are 
told  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  that  "  he  himself 
could,  in  the  dark,  perform  arithmetical  operations,  as  multi- 
plication, division,  and  extraction  of  roots  to  forty  decimal 
places;  particularly,  that,  in  February  1671,  he  proposed  to 
himself,  by  night  in  bed,  (at  the  request  of  a  foreigner,)  a 
number  of  fifty- three  places,  and  found  its  square  root  to 
twenty-seven  places,  and  that  without  ever  writing  down  the 
number,  he  dictated  the  result  from  memory  twenty  days 
afterwards."  None  of  the  facts,  with  rcsi)ect  to  memory,  which 
I  have  met  with  in  ancient  authors,  conveys  to  me  so  high  an 
idea  of  the  wonders  which  may  be  effected  by  a  patient  and 
steady  concentration  of  our  mental  jwwers.^ 

Another  example  of  intellectual  vigour,  not  inferior  to  what 
Dr.  Wallis  has  recorded  of  himself,  occurred  in  a  still  more 
illustrious  mathematician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  late 
Mr.  Euler.  The  following  particulars  on  this  subject  are  ex- 
tracted from  his  Eloge,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  by  M.  de  Condorcet ;  and,  considering  the  unques- 
tionable authenticity  of  the  statement,  they  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  important  document  in  the  History  of  the 
Human  Mind.  For  the  sake  of  some  of  my  readers,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  premise,  that  this  great  man  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  sight  almost  entirely  at  an  early  period  of  his 
very  long  life. 

"  A  few  years  afterwards,  Euler  was  overtaken  by  the  cala- 
mity which  he  foresaw  and  dreaded,  but  happily  for  himself 
and  for  the  sciences,  he  was  still  able  to  distinguish  large 
characters  traced  on  a  slate  with  chalk.  His  sons  and  his  pupils 
copied  his  calculations,  and  wrote,  as  he  dictated,  his  scientific 

*  [Variarwn  Lectifmvm,  lib.  iii.  rap.  1.] 

•  [liowthorp's  Abntfffmeni  of  the  PhUonttphicaf  TVauBactionSj  vol.  iii.  p.  661.] 
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iiieiuoirB ;  from  the  iuimcDst;  tiuiulier  of  whicli,  combined  with  I 
tlie  RiDgular  genius  frequently  displayed  in  them,  it  would 
appear,  that,  in  constHiiicnce  of  the  ahseuce  of  all  extprnul  ills- 
traction,  and  of  the  new  energy  whicli  this  constrained  recollec- 
tion gave  to  his  faculties,  he  gained  more  than  he  lost,  both  an 
to  facility  and  means  of  labour,  by  his  impaired  vision.  ' 

"  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  tlie  slightest  tincture  of  i 
mathematics,  that  tliere  exist  in  the  modern  analysie,  (and 
Elder  himself  greatly  multiplied  their  number,)  fomivia  of  a 
common  and  almost  daily  application.  These  he  had  always  I 
present  to  his  mind,  and  reiwated  in  conversation  with  such  a 
readiness  and  accuracy,  that  D'Alemhcrt,  who  saw  him  at 
Berlin,  spoke  of  his  powers  in  this  respect  as  scarcely  credible 
to  any  but  to  eye-witnesses.  His  facility  in  carrying  on  arith- 
metical computations,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  astonishing.  With  the  view  of  exercising  his 
little  grandson  in  the  extraction  of  the  sciuare  and  cube  roots, 
he  is  known  ki  have  formed  to  liimself  a  table  of  the  first  six 
powers  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  1(X\  and  to  liave  preserved  it  ' 
exactly  in  bis  memory.  On  one  occasion,  two  of  bis  pupils 
having  calculated  as  far  as  Uie  seventeenth  term  of  a  converg- 
ing series,  and  their  result*  differing  one  unit  at  the  iiitietli 
figiu^,  they  communicated  tliis  drcumstanee  to  their  master. 
Elder  went  over  the  whole  calculation  in  his  head,  in  order  to 
decide  the  dispute ;  and  Iiis  decision  was  foimd,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  perfectly  just" 

These  facts,  however,  which  relate  to  otxasionul  exertions  of  ' 
memory  on  particular  subjecfs,  do  not  lead  Ui  conclusions  of 
so  great  practical  utility,  uor  are  they,  perhajjs,  when  duly 
weighed,  soastonishiug  in  themselves,  as  those  which  illustrate 
the  comjtrehensivefiesa  and  i-eletitivenem  of  wliich  thia  faciUty 
lias  l)een  Bometimcs  found  susceptible,  with  respect  to  the 
ifcnmiji  slock  of  human  knowledge.  A  memorable  or  rather 
an  extreme  case  of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  occunt-d  in  "  that 
prodigj-  of  parts,  Mr.  Pascal,"  of  whom  Iiockc  tells  us,  "  i( 
was  reported,  llial  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  inijxured  his  , 
mind,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought, 
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in  any  part  of  his  rational  age:" — A  statement,  to  which 
(making  eveiy  allowance  for  the  usual  exaggerations  of  testi- 
mony) I  do  not  know  that  anything  exactly  parallel  can  be 
produced  in  the  history  of  any  other  individucd  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  all  the  highest  gifts  of  the  understanding.^ 

The  learned  Menage,  whom  Bayle  calls  the  Varro  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  here,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  strength  and  extent  of  his  memory; 
but  still  more  on  account  of  the  singular  degree  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  recovered  that  faculty  after  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
Few  physiological  facts  relating  to  the  mind  are  so  well  attested 
as  this,  Menage  having  himself  commemorated  his  own  very 
interesting  history  in  Latin  verses,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
juvenile  productions ;  and,  making  due  abatements  for  some 
slight  poetical  licenses,  the  circumstances  which  he  records 
cannot  have  diflFered  widely  from  the  truth. 

"  Musarum  Toncranda  parens,  quam  Jupiter  ipue, 
Ille  pater  Diviim,  magno  dilexit  amore, 
MNEMObTMB,  fidum  tarn  me  patrona  clientem 
DeseriH  ?    Ah  memini,  juveuii  cum  mille  Sophorum, 
Mille  rcccnscrem  Scctaruni  uomioa :  mille 
Stcmmata  nnrrarciu,  totasquo  ex  online  gentes. 
Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  nomina.    Vix  mihi  nomen 
Hnret  mcnte  meum.    Memini,  cum  plurima  Humeri, 
Plurima  PeKgni  recitarom  carmina  Vatis  : 
Omnia  Virgilii  rooroori  cum  mente  tencrem. 
Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina.     Non  ego  possini, 
Condita  quie  nupor  mihi  sunt,  mcminisse  mcorum/' 

A  i)oem  of  thanks  to  the  same  goddess,  written  when  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  begins  thus, — 

^  [When  Locke  wrote  this  passage,  he  orum,  ut  nihil  unquam  semcl  rat  tone 

seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  comprehensum  sibi  excidisse  non  jar- 

roport  rested  on  the  indisputable  autho-  tanter  diceret." — See  the  Elogium  />. 

rityof  Pascal's  most  intimate  friend,  the  BUuii  Paacalii,  a  1).  Nicole^  prefixed 

justly  celebrated  Nicole.    "  Valuit  Ph8-  to  the  edition  of  Pascal's  works,  printed 

calius,  quidem,  mcmoria  ad  prodigiuni  at  the  Hague,  1779.] 
usque,  sed  ea  rerum  potius  ({uam  verl> 
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"  Musanim  veneranda  parens ;  quam  Jupiter  ipse, 
Ipse  pater  Divum,  tenero  dilexit  amore ; 
Aiidisti  mea  vota.     Seni  memorcm  niihi  mentem 
Diva  redonasti.    Magnonitn  noroina  niille, 
Et  proceres  omnes  ab  origine  Sablolienses, 
Leges  Romanas,  Sectas  memorare  Sophonim, 
Tulli  mille  locos,  et  Homeri  carmina  centum, 
Et  centum  possum  versus  recitare  Maronis. 
Ingenii  pars  ilia  mei,  juvenis  placuisse 
Qua  potui,  ecce  redux  !    Tua  sunt  hsec  munera,  Diva. 
Ingenii  per  te  nobis  rcnovata  juventa  est."'^ 

Another  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  memory,  though  in  a 
very  inferior  man,  occurred  in  France,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue,  whose  erudition  (to  borrow  an 
expression  which  D'Alembert  apphes  to  it)  was  not  only  pro- 
digious, but  terrible,^  His  extraordinary  powers  displayed 
themselves,  even  in  his  childhood,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Louis 
XIV.,  when  passing  through  Charleville,  stopped  to  see  him  as 
a  curiosity.  Greek  and  even  Hebrew  (we  are  told)  were  as 
familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue ;  and  on  questions  of  litera- 
ture Paris  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  His  mind  was  so  well 
furnished  not  only  with  historical  facts,  but  with  the  minutias 
of  chronology  and  topography,  that,  upon  hearing  a  person  re- 
mark in  conversation  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  write 
a  good  historical  description  of  France,  he  asserted  that  he 
could  do  it  from  memory,  without  consulting  any  books.  All 
he  asked  was  to  have  some  good  maps  of  France  laid  before 
him.^     These  recalled  to  him  the  history  of  each  province,  of 


*  [Bayle\i  Dictionary,  Art.  Menage] 

*  ["  Tons  ceiix  qui  ont  frcqucute 
I'Abbe  de  Longuerue,  parlent  avcc  cton- 
ncment  de  son  erudition  prodigieuse  et 
prescjuc  effrnyante ;  il  avoit  tout  lu,  et 
une  memoire  iramonse  lui  uvoit  tout 
fait  rctenir.  Aussi  etoit-il  non-seule- 
meut  I'eflVoi  des  demi-savans,  qu'il 
foryoit  ^  sc  taire  dcvant  lui,  mais  lo 
(ieau  des  savans  menie,  qui  nc  I'ctoient 
pas  assez  jwur  <'?trc  niotlestes." — Eloge 
(V Alary,  (Euvres  de  D'Alembert,  tome 
Onzicmo.] 


'  [This  circumstance  deserves  atten- 
tion, as  it  shews  what  reliance  he  placed 
on  visible  objects,  and  on  local  associa- 
tioiu,  as  adminicles  to  his  powers  of  re- 
collection. He  availed  himself,  in  fact, 
of  the  same  general  principle  which  sug- 
gested the  topical  memory  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians ;  and  of  which  the  efficacy 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  our  own 
daily  experience.  Whoever  has  paid 
any  attention  to  the  education  of  young 
persons,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  only 
effectual  exp(»dient  for  fixing  histori<"al 
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all  the  fiefs  of  the  crown,  of  each  city,  and  even  of  each  dis- 
tinguished nobleman's  seat  in  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  his 
folio  History  in  a  year,  which,  notwithstanding  some  very  gross 
errors,  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  not  only  in  its  general  outlines, 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  trifling  details.^ 

Witli  respect  to  this  extraordinary  person.  Miss  Edgeworth 
quotes  from  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  an  anecdote,  of  which 
some  use  may,  I  think,  be  made  by  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  education  of  children.  When  the  Marquis  asked  him  how 
he  managed  to  arrange  and  retain  in  his  head  ever3rtlung  that 
entered  it,  he  answered,  by  observing  in  general  terms,  "  That 
the  elements  of  every  science  must  be  learned  whilst  we  are 
very  young;  not  only  the  first  principles  of  every  languagej 
but  tfie  A,B,C  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  This,"  he  adds, 
**  is  not  difiicult  in  youth,  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
penetrate  far.  Simple  notions  are  sufiicient ;  when  these  are 
once  acquired,  everything  we  read  afterwards  finds  its  proper 
place."=2 

This  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  just  and  important ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  lay  the  greater  stress  upon  it,  as,  in  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  it  must  be  considered  merely  as 


knowledge  in  their  mindfi,  is  to  unite 
tbe  BtudieB  of  hiHtory  and  of  geography 
together,  by  accustoming  thcni  to  refer 
every  occurrence  to  the  spot  where  it 
took  place,  and  to  follow  with  the  eye 
upon  an  accurate  map,  every  change  of 
scene  in  the  narrative.  The  greater 
part  of  artificial  devices  which  have  been 
thought  of  for  the  same  purpose  are 
mere  trick  and  quackery.  They  may 
perhaps  be  occasionally  subservient  to 
an  ostentatious  display,  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  understanding.] 
^  [The  judgment  and  taste  of  this  once 
admired  scholar  may  be  inferred  from 
some  of  his  opinions  and  maxims. 
D'Alcmltort  mentions,  as  a  specimen, 
an  assertion  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  English ;  that  they 


had  never  done  any  good  since  they  re- 
nounced the  study  of  (jreek  and  Liatin 
for  geometry  and  phy hies.  A niong  other 
singularities,  too,  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, he  preferred  two  antiquarian  books 
upon  Homer  to  Homer  himself;  becausie, 
(as  he  said)  they  contained  all  that  was 
useful  in  the  poet,  without  laying  the 
reader  under  the  necessity  of  toiling 
through  his  long  and  circumstantial 
stories.  "  Avec  ces  deux  livren,  on  a 
tout  ce  quMl  y  a  d'utile  dans  ce  poete 
sans  avoir  h  cssuyer  tous  ses  contes  a 
DOKMiK  DBBOUT.'*  An  o<ld  volumo  of 
Kacine  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
French  book  in  his  library  at  the  time 
of  his  death.] 

'  [Prwiical  JEfdueatioHf  by  Maria  Edge^ 
worth,  and  by  Richard  Iiovell  Eklgeworth, 
Esq..  p.  601.  4to  edit.  1798.] 
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an  experimental  result  drawn  from  the  hirtory  ul'  bin  own  tninJ, 
and  not  as  an  inference  from  any  theoretical  principles  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  laws  of  memorj-.  It  contains,  I  suspect^  the 
great  secret  of  that  apeciea  of  education  which  is  commonly 
g^vcn  to  people  of  very  high  rank ;  to  whom  a  power  of  plausi- 
ble and  imposing  discourse  is  too  frequently  conceived  to  be  an 
object  of  greater  value  than  the  posBesdon  of  just  and  enlight- 
ened opinions.  In  the  education,  however,  of  all  without  excep- 
tion, it  is  susceptible,  under  proper  management,  of  the  most 
important  practical  application,  not  only  in  facilitating  the  future 
acquisition  of  ornamental  knmcUdge,  but  in  laying  an  early 
foundation  for  that  most  valuable  sort  of  memory  which  spon- 
taneously and  insensibly  classijies  (or,  as  the  Abhe  de  Longue- 
rae  espressed  it,  puts  in  iis  proper  place)  every  particular  fact 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  first  presented  to  the  mind.  This 
plan,  indeed,  seems  manifestly  to  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  nature 
herself,  inasmuch  as  she  has  rendered  the  impressions  of  early 
youth  incomparably  more  permanent  than  those  of  our  more 
advanced  jx'ars ;  and  by  doing  so  has  fumislied  the  means,  to  a 
skilful  inBtructor,  of  extending  the  advantages  of  that  precious 
Hcaflon  over  the  whole  of  life.' 

From  these  details  (and  it  would  be  very  ea^  to  add  to  their 
number*)  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  extraordinary  powers  of 


'  ["  Quaotum  in  iHPiLiitia  prsjaumptum 
tat  teniporia,  sdolescontiio  ncquirilur. 
tion  ergo  pordamnB  primiuii  Btatim  tcm- 
pnB ;  a3x{ae  eo  minus,  quod  initia  HtertL- 


Mp.  l.\ 

'  [A  cHse  of  this  sort,  which  haa  lately 
come  to  in;  knowledgo,  appears  to  nie 
HO  vary  far  to  eioeed  anj^ing  of  the 
same  kinJ  recorded  eitber  in  ancient  or 
modem  liislorj,  that  I  once  inCsudsd  to 
ha»e  made  it  the  mibject  of  a  separate 
appendix  to  this  chapter.  As  the  pam- 
phlet, howeror,  from  which  all  mi  infor- 
umtion  was  ileriveJ  is,  1  prfaumc,  atiU 


0  be  met  with,  and  lu  1  am  unvilling 
D  add  to  the  niin  nf  a  rolnme  already 
jyi  targ?,  I  ahidl  delny  fur  Iho  preaeot 
inrirhing  mv  nork  with  this  intereating 
article. 

Tlio  case  to  vbich  I  dlude  is  that  of 
the  lale  Svv.  Thoniaa  Tlirelkeld,  mini- 
»U..r  of  a  digBcntiDg  congregation  at 
Rociidale,  whoeo  powers  of  ineroorr 
sccui  to  have  greatly  surpaaaqd  idt  IhU 
is  related  of  the  Ahlic  de  Longiicme. 
The  lirnt  nolioe  1  reoeired  of  this  peraoii 
wiiH  in  a  letter  from  m;  late  oiniabl* 
and  learned  IHonJ.  Dr.  Edward  Perdtal 
of  Bath,  the  worthy  snn  of  that  eminent 
phyeicinn  and  excellent  man,  Dr.  Per- 
cival   of  ManthcatPr.     Tlie  letter  wis 
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memory  do  not  always  indicate  a  corresponding  measure  of 
intellectual  capacity  in  general.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  by 
no  means  subscribe  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory  are  incompatible  either  with  judgment  or 
with  genius.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  scarcely  I'ecollect  (as  I 
liave  elsewhere  observed)  any  one  person  very  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  latter  qualities,  who  has  not  also  possessed  a 
more  than  common  share  of  the  former.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
only  consider  for  a  moment  how  intimately  this  faculty  is  con- 
nected with  every  species  of  mental  imi>rovement,  it  must  appear 
perfectly  manifest,  that,  however  numerous  the  instances  may 
be  in  which  great  powers  of  memory  are  united  with  a  deficiency 
in  other  intellectual  endowments,  it  is  nevertheless  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  that  a  vigorous  and  retentive  memory  may  be 
fairly  ranked  among  the  most  important  of  the  qualities  which 
enter  into  the  comjKxsition  either  of  an  inventive  genius,  or  of  a 
comprehensive  understanding.  In  the  ca^e,  too,  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  talents,  the  same 
preternatural  strength  of  memory  has  been  exemplified,  which 
in  most  instances  is  considered,  and  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  reason,  as  symptomatical  of  a  weak  and  superficial 
judgment  Of  this  I  have  already  produced  some  remarkable 
proofs  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations ;  and  as  I 
consider  the  subject  as  i)eculiarly  interesting  from  its  connexion 
with  the  study  of  intellectual  character^  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  (although  somewhat  out  of  place)  one  or  two 
other  examples  in  farther  confirmation  of  the  same  conclusion. 
The  first  I  have  to  mention  is  taken  from  Isaac  Casaubon's 
preface  to  the  Opuacula  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

"  Nihil  est  quod  discere  quisquam  vellet  quod  ille  (Scaliger) 
docere  non  posset :  Nihil  legerat  (quid  autem  ille  non  legerat  ?) 
quod  non  statim  meminisset ;  niliil  tarn  obscurum  aut  abolitum 
in  ullo  vetere  scriptore  Graoco,  Latino,  vel  Hebneo,  de  quo 
interrogatus  non  statim  responderet.     Historias  omnium  popu- 

accompaniod  by  a  sennon  on  occasion  and  character,  and  particularly  of  hin 
of  Mr.  Threlkehrs  death,  with  an  ap-  pcwert  of  memoryy  by  Thomas  Barnes, 
pendix,  containing  an  account  of  his  life      DJ).  Manchester,  1S06.  ] 
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loruiii,  omnium  letntiiin,  succeBHiones  imi)oriomm,  res  eccleaim  | 
Teteris,  in  numerato  habcbat:  ftuimaliuin,  plantanun,  metallo-   ' 
rum,  omniumque  rerum  tiaturalium,  proprietates,  (iifterentias, 
et  appellationes  qua  vetfrw,  qiiil  recentes  tenehnt  accurate. 
Locorum  situs,  proviuciarum  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibua   , 
illarum  divisionea  ad  unguem  callebat ;  nullam  disciplinarum, 
scieDtiarumve   ^^aviorum   reliquerat   intacUim ;    linguaH   tarn 
multas  tam  exticte  sciebat,  ul  vel  si  hoc  uniim  per  totiim  vito 
spatium  egisset  digna  res  miraculo  potuerit  videri."     As  Uiis 
preface  of  Casaubon's  fomiB  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  illas- 
triouB  President  de  Tbou,  (who  knew  Scaliger  well,)  it  is  to  be   l 
presumal  that  every  fact  and  expression  would  be  serupnlousiy 
weiglied  by  tiie  writer. 

The  following  passage  from  an  author  of  unquestionable 
gcuius,  Ben  Jonson,  is  valuable,  both  as  it  attests  the  surpris- 
ing extent  of  his  memory  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and 
contains  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  effects  produced  upon 
it  by  habits  of  indolence. 

"  I  myself  could,  in  my  youth,  liavc  repeated  all  that  ever  I 
had  made,  and  so  continued  till  I  was  past  forty.  Since  it  is 
much  decayed  in  me.  Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  l)ook8  that  I 
have  read,  and  ]K>euis  of  some  selected  friends  wlucb  I  have 
liked  to  charge  my  memory  with.  It  was  wont  to  be  faithftil 
to  me,  but,  shaken  with  age  now  and  sloth  (which  weakens  tlie 
strongest  abilities)  it  may  perform  somewhat,  but  cannot  pro- 
mise much.  By  exercise  it  is  to  be  made  better  and  sernce- 
able.  Whatsoever  I  pawned  with  it,  while  I  was  young  and  a 
boy,  it  offers  me  readily  and  without  stops ;  but  what  I  trust 
to  it  now,  or  have  done  of  late  years,  it  lays  up  more  ne^i- 
gently  and  oftentimes  loses,  so  that  I  receive  mine  own  (tlioiigh 
frequently  called  for)  as  if  it  were  new  or  borrowed.  Nor  do  I 
always  find  presently  from  it  what  I  do  seek,  but  wliile  I  am 
doing  another  thing  that  I  laboured  for  will  come,  and  what  I 
sought  with  trouble  will  offer  itself  when  I  am  quiet  Now,  in 
some  men  I  have  foiind  it  happy  br  nature,  who,  whatsoever 
they  read  or  pen,  they  can  say  without  book  presently,  as  if  they 
did  then  write  in  their  mind.    And  it  is  more  a  wonder  in  such 
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x\A  have  a  swift  style,  for  their  memories  arc  commonly  slowest: 
such  as  torture  their  writings,  and  go  into  counsel  for  every 
word,  must  needs  fix  somewhat,  and  make  it  their  own  at  la^t, 
though  but  through  their  own  vexation." 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Miss  Edge  worth,  that  such  prodigies 
of  memory  are  not  noio  to  be  looked  for,  as  wc  have  reason  to 
believe  were  not  uncommon  in  Europe  a  very  few  centuries 
ago.  "  The  art  of  printing,  by  multiplying  copies  of  books,  so 
as  to  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  has 
lotoered  the  value  of  those  extraordinary  powers  which  some  of 
the  learned  were  then  accustomed  to  display  with  so  much 
ostentation.  At  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  a  man 
who  had  read  a  few  manuscripts  and  could  rcjieat  them,  was 
not  merely  a  wonder ^  but  a  treasure;  he  could  travel  from 
place  to  place  and  live  by  his  learning,  and  had  far  more  en- 
couragement to  engrave  the  words  of  others  on  liis  memory, 
than  to  exercise  liis  own  powers  of  judgment  and  invention."' 
In  later  times,  the  case  is  greatly  altered.  A  reference  in  a 
commonplace  book  to  a  particular  page,  relieves  the  memory 
entirely  of  its  burden;  a  good  index  supersedes  the  labour 
of  years ;  or,  (as  Pope  has  very  happily  expressed  the  same 
idea,) 

"  Though  inilcx-IcarniDg  turns  no  student  pale, 
It  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  tlie  tail." 

The  facts  which  have  been  already  mentioned  sufficiently 
account  for  the  common  opinion,  that  the  original  differences 
among  men  in  their  capacities  of  memory  are  incomptu'ably 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  faculty.  Nay,  I  must 
confess  they  seem  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  these  differences  are  greatly  overrated.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  memory  seems  to  be  the  weakest  and  most  incap- 
able of  culture,  there  is  commonly  sufficient  capacity  to  enable 
the  individual  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  to  learn  to  recognise,  at  the  first  glance,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  particular  objects  belonging  to  all  the 

*  [Edgcworth*8  Practical  Education.] 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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different  departments  of  nature ;  beside  that  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  the  properties  of 
material  substances,  which  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
our  animal  existence ;  and  that  no  less  indispensable  acquaint- 
ance with  many  maxims  of  common  sense  relative  to  life  and 
conduct,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  a  man  approaches  to 
the  condition  of  an  idiot  or  cliangeling.  If  we  were  to  analjrze 
carefully  this  stock  of  information,  it  would  be  found  to  com- 
prehend a  far  greater  number  of  particulars  than  we  might  be 
disposed  at  first  to  suspect. 


I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  title  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this 
section,  to  introduce  here  a  few  detached  passages  from  differ- 
ent authors,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  Some  of 
them  are  from  books  not  likely  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
generality  of  readers ;  and  all  of  them  may  be  more  or  less 
useful  in  illustrating  the  foregoing  conclusiona  With  these 
extracts  I  shall  interajxirse  slight  comments  of  my  own. 

I  begin  with  a  passage  from  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  few  philo- 
sophers who  have  favoured  the  world  with  any  reflections  on 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  intellectual  character.  "Duplex 
est  invcntio  seu  ingeniositas,  quamadmodum  et  memoria.  Aha 
prompta  et  ab  ingcnio  dependens,  alia  solida  et  a  judicio  orta. 
Llam  liabent  eloquentes,  banc  tardi,  sed  ad  negotia  tamen  non 
inepti.  Quidam  singulari  sunt  varictate,  ut  certo  tempore, 
certo  loco  sint  mire  prompti,  alio  extreme  tardi :  in  quibtis  ego 
me  numero  ;  qui  et  hoc  sentio^  paucos  esse  met  characterise  et 
omnia  facilia  mihi  difficilia^  omnia  contra  difficilia  mihi 
facilia  esse!'^ 

Upon  this  very  remarkable  expression  with  respect  to  himself 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  Leibnitz  had  enlarged  a  little  more 
fully.  The  only  interpretation  I  can  put  upon  it  is,  that  he 
felt  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  necessary  to  rouse  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  to  action ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 

>  Cr^ibnitii  Opera,  Tom.  YT.  Tars  i.  p.  302.] 
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circumstjmco,  (combined  probably  with  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  powers,)  he  was  inferior  to  the  common  run  of  mankind 
in  some  of  those  easy  acquisitions  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  case,  I  apprehend,  is  not  a  singular  one,  as  we 
often  meet  with  men  of  the  most  splendid  talents  who  are 
deficient,  to  a  ludicrous  degree,  in  some  of  the  most  simple  and 
mechanical  branches  of  school  education.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, as  examples,  the  art  of  penmanship,  and  the  still  more 
important  one,  of  arithmetical  computation ;  in  both  of  which 
(though  from  different  causes)  the  jirogress  of  the  student  is 
retarded  rather  than  aided  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  quick- 
ness and  of  intellectual  cai)acity ;  and  in  which,  accordingly,  men 
of  genius  may  1k3  expected  to  fall  IkjIow  the  genend  standard, 
unless  in  those  cases  where  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  carefully  trained  to  the  practice  of  them  in  their  childhood, 
or  very  early  youth.  All  such  acquisitions  (it  may  bo  here 
observed  by  the  way)  should  on  this  account  be  rendered  by 
habit  a  second  nature,  Ijeforc  the  |)owers  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion have  attainetl  to  such  a  degi^ee  of  strength  as  to  render  the 
task  of  the  learner  irksome  to  hiuL^iclf,  by  presenting  more  in- 
teresting objects  to  his  curiosity.  The  art  of  reading,  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  taught  to  infants  by  any  person  of  common 
sense,  by  a  process  almost  as  insensible  n«  the  use  of  si)eech. 

The  foregoing  (juotation  from  Leibnitz  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection a  fragment  of  Montescpiieu,  which  affords  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  difficulty  which  men  of  superior  minds  frequently 
experience  in  acquiring  a  i-eady  and  practical  knowledge  of 
those  trifling  and  uninteresting  details  which  arc  tre^isured  uj) 
without  any  eftbii;  by  those  to  whose  understandings  they  are 
more  congenial.  ^'  With  resj>ect  to  my  employment  as  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  ui)right  hcai-t — I  comprehend  with  ease  the 
nature  of  the  business ;  but  of  the  forms  of  tlie  court  I  under- 
stand nothing,  though  I  took  pains  to  acquire  thiit  knowledge ; 
and  what  dispirits  me  most  ut  it  is,  that  I  obsc^rve  in  some 
blockheads  the  verv  talent  I  seem  unable  to  attain." 

I  shoidd  perhaps  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunitj'  of  remark- 
ing, that  in  contrasting,  as  I  have  occasionally  done  in  this 
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section,  tlie  species  of  memory  jTOssessed  by  pbilosopherB  v 
that  possessed  by  the  \iilgar  and  illiterate,  I  evidently  have  ii 
view  those  efiecta  only  whicli  their  respective  pureniita  have  a 
tendeiicy  to  produce  on  the  intelleotnal  character.  Many  ex- 
eeiitioDS  to  our  general  concluaione  may  be  expected  in  par- 
ticular instances ;  nor  does  there  eecm  to  he  any  impossibility 
ill  the  nature  of  things  to  unite,  by  a  proper  education,  the 
advantages  of  both  kindB  of  memory.  That  incapacity,  fnrj 
example,  of  attending  to  trifling  details,  of  which  Mont«sqiiioitf 
complains  in  the  above  quotation,  and  wliich  is  one  greatl 
source  of  what  is  generally  called  a  had  memory,  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  serious  inconvenient^  to  all  who  have  to  mingle  in  the 
business  of  the  world ;  and  although  it  is  justly  overlooked  in 
those  whose  talents  and  acquirements  raise  them  much  above  i 
the  common  level,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  guarded  against  enoughfl 
by  all  tliose  who  have  any  concern  in  the  education  of  youtt 
To  enable  a  person  to  command  his  attention  at  all  times  t 
whatever  object  is  before  lum,  whether  triding  or  imporlanlf.1 
BO  tliat  "  whatsoever  hiB  hand  findetU  to  do  he  may  do  it  with  % 
all  his  might,"  is  one  of  the  moMt  imiKirtant  liabits  that  can 
lie  communicated  to  Ids  mind.  And  It  would  form  a  most 
valuable  article  in  a  systematical  treatise  on  education,  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  this  habit  may  he  cultivated,  or  tbaJ 
contrary  habits  of  inattention  corrected  where  they  have  i 
fortunately  been  contracted. 

The  following  judicious  remark  of  Mr.  Knox,  (in  his  Treatite  \ 
on  Education^  while  it  throws  some  additional  light  on  these- 1 
varieties  of  memory  which  have  been  now  luider  our  consideis-  ' 
tion,  suggests  a  practical  lesson  which  cannot  be  too  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  ail  who  devote  thenjBelvcs  to  the  study  of 
literature  and  of  the  sciences.  In  point  of  value  it  seems  to  i 
me  to  rise  considerably  above  tho  ordinary  level  of  this  authoi''tl 
philosophy. 

"  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  a  good  memory  coDUstoJ 
in  retaining  dates  and  minute  particulars,  but  I  believe,  tbat^l 
though  a  reader  remember  but  few  dates  and  ie-w  minute  par-l 
ticuliirs,  he  may  .yet  retain  nil  the  neccRsary  general  ideas  an^M 
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valuable  conclusions.  He  will  see  a  wide  and  beautiful  ai-range- 
mcnt  of  important  objects,  while  another,  who  stoops  to  pick 
up  and  preserve  every  trifle,  will  have  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  mind  can  reproduce  just 
what  it  has  received  from  reading,  and  no  more ;  it  must  repro- 
duce it,  digested^  altered^  impix>ved.^  and  n^ned.  Beading, 
like  food,  must  show  its  effects  in  promoting  growth ;  accord- 
ing to  a  striking  remark  of  Epictetus,  the  application  of  which 
is  suflBciently  obvious  without  any  comment;  ^ Sheep  do  not 
show  the  shepherd  how  much  they  have  eaten  by  producing 
the  grass  itself;  but  by  producing  outwardly  wool  and  milk 
after  their  pasture  is  inwardly  digested.'"  Ta  irpoffara^  ov 
yppTov  <f)€poPTa  Tot9  'JTOifieaiP  eiriBeucwei  iroaop  etftayev'  akXa 
T7JP  vofirjp  eao)  ireyfrapra,  epiop  e{a>  <f)ep€i  kclL  yaXa.^ 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
of  some  intellectual  peculiarities  of  his  character,  which  he 
very  judiciously  connects  with  certain  defects  in  his  faculty  of 
memory.  "  As  I  have  not  failed,"  he  observes,  "  to  attend  to 
the  phenomena  of  my  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  nature,  I  have  not  been  insensible  of  some  great  defects, 
as  well  as  some  advantiiges,  attending  its  constitution ;  hav- 
ing, from  an  early  period,  been  subject  to  a  most  humbling 
failure  of  recollection,  so  tliat  I  have  sometimes  lost  all  ideas 
of  both  persons  and  things  that  I  have  been  conversant  with, 
I  have  so  completely  forgotten  what  I  have  myself  published, 
that  in  reading  my  own  writings,  what  I  find  in  them  often 
appears  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
made  experiments,  the  results  of  which  had  been  published 
by  me. 

'^  I  shall  {larticularly  mention  one  fact  of  this  kind,  as  it 
alarmed  me  much  at  the  time  as  a  symptom  of  all  my  mental 
powers  ti^tally  failing  me,  until  I  was  relieved  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  things  of  a  similar  nature  having  happened  to  me ' 
l)efore.     When  I  was  composing  the  Dissertations  which  are 

'  [Kpicteii  Enchiridion^  cup.  xlvi.  conUuns  nearly  the  same  train  of  think- 
[42.] — Mr.  Knox  might  also  have  qnot-  ing,  accompanied  tf>o  by  illustrations 
ed  the  S4th  Kpistle  of  8cneca,  whiih      strikingly  similar.] 
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prefixed  to  my  Harmony  of  the  OospdSy  I  had  to  ascertain 
Bomething,  wliich  had  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  re- 
lating to  the  Jewish  Passover,  (I  have  now  forgotten  what  it 
was,)  and  for  that  purpose  had  to  consult  and  compare  several 
writers.  This  I  accordingly  did,  and  digested  the  result  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  paragraphs,  wliich  I  wrote  in  short-hand. 
But  having  mislaid  the  paper,  and  my  attention  having  been 
drawn  off  to  other  things,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  did  the 
same  thing  over  again,  and  should  never  have  discovered  that 
I  had  done  it  twice,  if,  after  the  second  paper  was  transcribed 
for  the  press,  I  had  not  accidentally  found  the  former,  which  I 
viewed  with  a  degree  of  terror. 

"  Apprized  of  this  defect,  I  never  fail  to  note  down  as  soon 
as  possible  every  thing  that  I  wish  not  to  forget  The  same 
failing  has  led  me  to  devise,  and  have  recourse  to,  a  variety  of 
mechanical  expedients  to  secure  and  arrange  my  thoughts, 
which  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  in  the  composition 
of  large  and  complex  works ;  and  what  has  excited  the  wonder 
of  some  of  my  readers,  would  only  have  made  them  smile  if 
they  had  seen  me  at  work.  But  by  simple  and  mechanical 
methods,  one  man  shall  do  that  in  a  month  wliich  shall  cost 
another,  of  equal  ability,  whole  years  to  execute.  The  metho- 
dical arrangement  of  a  large  work  is  greatly  facilitated  by  me- 
chanical methods,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  perspi- 
cuity of  a  large  work  than  a  good  arrangement  of  its  parts."^ 

iC  <:  af:  :!:  4e 

"  As  great  excellencies  are  often  balanced  by  great,  though 
not  apparent,  defects ;  so  great  and  apparent  defect*  are  often 
accompanied  by  great,  though  not  apparent,  excellencies.  Thus 
my  defect,  in  point  of  recollection,  which  may  be  owing  to  a 
want  of  sufficient  coherence  in  the  association  of  ideas  formerly 

*  [This  remark  of  Priestley's  reminds  but  from  what  he  told  mo  of  its  con- 

me  of  a  MS.  which  was  shown  to  me  tents,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  bo 

(among  many  other  curious  papers)  by  a  most  valuable  present  to  the  republic 

the  late  Abbe  Morelletiu  the  year  1806.  of  letters.     As  the  MS.  appeared  to  be 

It  was  entitled  "  Mot/ens  de  facUUer  fairly  written  out  for  the  prewi,  I  tnwt 

hs  travaux  des  hommes  lUtSrairea,''^     I  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  given  to  th« 

had  not  an  opportunity  of  reading  it;  world.] 
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impressed,  may  arise  iVom  a  meiitiil  coustitulion  more  favour- 
able to  new  associations ;  so  tlmt  what  I  have  lost  with  respect 
to  memory,  may  hjive  been  comi)ensated  by  what  is  called  in- 
vention, or  new  and  original  combinations  of  ideas.  This  is  a 
subject  that  deserves  attention,  as  well  as  everything  else  that 
relates  to  the  affections  of  the  mind." — Priestley's  Memoirs  of 
his  own  Life,  pp.  105-108. 

The  foregoing  statement,  considering  the  very  higli  autho- 
rity upon  which  it  rests,  forms  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our 
stock  of  facts  with  resjxjct  to  memory ;  and  it  lias  the  additional 
merit  of  being  given  in  plain  and  precise  language,  without 
being  at  all  adulterated  by  any  mixture  of  the  author's  physio- 
logical theoriea  In  the  concluding  i)aragrai)h,  too,  where  he 
indulges  himself  in  a  short  speculation  concerning  this  pecu- 
liarity in  his  own  intellectual  character,  he  has  followed,  so  far 
as  he  goes,  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  seems  to  me  the  only 
legitimate  one  in  examining  any  of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 
How  satisfactory  are  such  modest  and  cautious  conclusions 
when  compared  with  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  of  his 
favourite  school  !J 

SECT.  IV.*— OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEMORY. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  CULTURE  OF  MEMORY 

DEPENDS. 

The  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible  by  culture 
is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Memory  than  in 
that  of  any  other  of  our  faculties.  The  fact  has  been  often 
taken  notice  of  in  general  terms,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the 
particular  mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  ])art  of  our 
constitution  has  been  yet  examined  by  philosophers  with  the 
attention  which  it  deserves. 

Of  one  sort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  memory  is  suscep- 
tible in  a  very  striking  degree,  no  explanation  can  be  given, — I 
mean  the  improvement  which  the  original  faculty  acquires  by 

*  [This  and  the  following  sections,  in      are,  in  the  present  edition,  advanced  a 
consequence  of  the  preceding  insertion,      number. — EdJ] 
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mere  exercise ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tendency  which  practice 
has  to  increase  our  natural  facility  of  association*  This  effect 
of  practice  upon  the  memory  seems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
nature ;  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  instance  of  that  general 
law,  that  all  our  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may  be 
strengthened  by  applying  them  to  their  proper  purposes. 

Besides,  however,  the  improvement  which  memory  admits  of, 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  original  faculty, 
it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  operations  by  those  expedients 
which  reason  and  experience  suggest  for  employing  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  These  expedients  furnish  a  curious  subject  of 
philosophical  examination :  perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  not 
be  altogether  without  use ;  for  although  our  principal  resources 
for  assisting  the  memory  be  suggested  by  nature,  yet  it  is  rear 
sonable  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  by  following 
out  systematically  the  hints  which  she  suggests  to  us,  a  farther 
preparation  may  be  made  for  our  intellectual  improvement 

Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  entering  uj>on  any  new 
species  of  study,  the  difficulty  of  treasuring  up  in  the  memory 
its  elementary  principles,  and  the  growing  facility  which  he 
acquires  in  this  respect  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  exten- 
sive. By  analyzing  the  different  causes  which  concur  in  pro- 
ducing this  facility,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  some  conclusions 
which  may  admit  of  a  practical  application. 

1.  In  every  science,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  peculiarly 
c()nvci*Kaut  arc  connected  together  by  some  particular  associat- 
ing principle;  in  one  scienw,  for  example,  by  associations 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  in  another,  by 
associations  founded  on  the  necessary  relations  of  mathematical 
truths;  in  a  third,  on  associations  founded  on  contiguity  in 
place  or  time.  Hence  one  cause  of  the  gradual  improvement  of 
memory  with  respect  to  the  familiar  objects  of  our  knowledge ; 
for  whatever  be  the  prevailing  associating  principle  among 
the  ideas  about  which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  must  neces- 
sarily acquire  additional  strength  from  our  favourite  study. 

2.  In  [)rop()rtion  as  a  soien(>e  becomes  more  familiar  to  us. 
we  acquire  a  greater  conunand  of  attention  with  respect  to  the 
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objcctB  a})Out  which  it  is  conversant ;  for  the  information  which 
we  already  possess  gives  us  an  interest  in  every  new  truth  and 
every  new  fact  whicli  have  any  relation  to  it  In  most  cases, 
our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  curiosity ; 
and  therefore  such  habits  are  to  be  corrected,  not  by  endeavour- 
ing to  force  the  attention  in  particular  instances,  but  by  gra- 
dually learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  remember 
in  an  interesting  i)oint  of  view. 

3.  When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we  are 
imable  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in  point  of  utility  and 
importance  among  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to  us ;  and  by 
attempting  to  grasj)  at  everything,  we  fail  in  making  those  mo- 
derate acquisitions  which  are  suited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  As  oiu*  information  extends,  our  selection  becomes 
more  judicious  and  more  confined ;  and  our  knowledge  of  useful 
and  connected  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceasing  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  with  such  as  are  detached  and  insignificant. 

4.  Every  object  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a  variety  of 
others ;  and  may  be  presented  to  the  thoughts,  sometimes  by 
one  principle  of  association,  and  sometimes  by  another.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations 
among  oiu*  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  result  of  growing  infor- 
mation, and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philosophical  study,)  the 
greater  will  be  the  numlxjr  of  occasions  on  which  they  will  recur 
to  the  recollection,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each 
idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  observation,  that  the  facility  of  re- 
taining a  new  fact  or  a  new  idea  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former  objects  of  our  knowledge ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  such  acquisition,  so  far  from 
loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  our 
j)revious  information  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree  connccteiL 

It  may  not,  jxirhaps,  be  improi)er  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  although  the  remark  be  not  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  that  the  accession  made  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge,  by  the  new  facts  and  ideas  which  we  acquire, 
is  not  to  l>e  estimated  merelv  bv  the  number  of  these  facts  nnil 
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ideas  considered  individually,  but  by  the  number  of  relations 
which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all  the  different  parti- 
culars which  were  previously  in  the  mind ;  for  "  new  know- 
ledge," as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  remarked,^  "  dops  not  consist 
so  much  in  our  having  access  to  a  new  object,  as  in  comparing 
it  with  others  already  known,  observing  its  relations  to  them, 
or  discerning  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein 
their  disparity  consists :  and  therefore,  our  knowledge  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  sum  of  wliat  all  its  objects  separately  could 
afford;  and  when  a  new  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the 
addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
know ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the  new  objects  increase,  but 
in  a  much  higher  proiX)rtion." 

[The  above  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  an  ingenious  and 
profound  remark  of  Duclos,  in  his  Constderations  eur  les  Moeurs. 
"  K  education  were  judiciously  conducted,  the  mind  would  ac- 
quire a  great  stock  of  truths  with  greater  ease  than  it  acquires 
a  small  number  of  errors.  Truths  have  among  themselves  a 
relation  and  connexion,  certain  points  of  contact  which  are 
equally  favourable  to  the  powers  of  apprehension  and  of  me- 
mory ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  errors  are  commonly  so  many 
insulated  propositions,  of  which,  tliough  it  be  difficult  to  shake 
off  the  authority,  it  is  easy  to  prevent  the  original  acquisition."] 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  natural  i)owers  of  memory  are,  in 
the  ca«e  of  the  philosopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar  habits 
of  classification  and  arrangement.  As  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  improvement  of  which  memory  is  susceptible,  I  shall 
consider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a  proi)er 
classification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  best  conceived  by  attending 
to  its  effects  in  enabling  us  to  conduct  with  ease  the  common 
business  of  life.  In  what  inextricable  confusion  would  the 
lawyer  or  the  merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to 
deposit  in  his  cabinet  promiscuously  the  various  written  docu- 
ments wliich  daily  and  hourly  pass  through  his  hands  ?     Nor 

*  Scr  the  conclusion  of  his  Vine  of  XciHon's  Diacore.ien. 
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could  this  confusion  be  prevented  by  the  natural  powers  of 
memory,  however  vigorous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a 
proper  distribution  of  these  documents,  and  a  judicious  refer- 
ence of  them  to  a  few  general  titles,  a  very  ordinary  memory  is 
enabled  to  accom])lish  more  than  the  most  retentive,  unassisted 
by  method.  We  know  with  certainty  where  to  find  any  article 
we  may  have  occasion  for  if  it  be  in  our  possession,  and  the 
search  is  confined  within  reasonable  limitB,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  wander  at  random  amidst  a  cliaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  still  more  immediately  applicable  to 
our  purpose :  suppose  tliat  a  man  of  letters  were  to  record  in  a 
commonplace  book,  without  any  method,  all  the  various  ideas 
and  facts  which  occurred  to  liim  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
what  difficulties  would  he  i)erpetually  experience  in  applying 
his  acquisitions  to  use  ?  and  how  completely  and  easily  might 
these  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  particulars  of  his 
information  to  certiiin  general  heads  ?  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
by  doing  so  he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  but  as  the  particulars  classed 
together  would  all  have  some  connexion  more  or  less  with  each 
other,  he  would  be  enabled  to  trace  with  advanttige  those 
mutual  relations  among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
philosophy  to  ascertiiin. 

A  commoni)lace  book  conducted  without  any  method,  is  an 
exact  picture  of  the  memoiy  of  a  man  whose  inquiries  are  not 
directeil  by  pliilosophy.  And  the  advantages  of  order  in  trea- 
Biuring  up  our  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  its 
effects  when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  distinctly 
and  permanently,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  frequently  recall 
it  to  our  recollection.  But  how  can  this  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  arrangement  ?  Or  supposing  that  it  were  possible,  how 
much  time  and  labour  would  be  necessary  for  bringing  under 
our  review  the  various  {larticulars  of  which  our  information  is 
composed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  proj^erly  systematized,  this 
time  and  labour  are  abridged.  Tlie  mind  dwells  habitually, 
not  on  detache<l  facts,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
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geiieral  principles ;  and  by  means  of  these  it  can  summon  up, 
as  occasion  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  particulars  asso- 
ciated with  them,  each  of  which,  considered  as  a  solitaiy  truth, 
would  have  been  as  burdensome  to  the  memory  as  the  general 
principle  with  whicli  it  is  connected.^ 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  these  observations^ 
that  philosophy  consists  in  classification  alone,  and  that  its 
only  use  is  to  assist  the  memory.  I  have  often,  indeed,  heard 
this  asserted  in  general  terms ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ob- 
vious, that  although  this  be  one  of  its  most  important  uses,  yet 
something  more  is  necessary  to  complete  the  definition  of  it 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  follow  that  all  classifications 
are  equally  philosophical,  provided  they  are  equally  comprehen- 
sive. The  very  great  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  sufiicient  apology  for  me  in  taking  this  opportunity  to 
correct  some  mistaken  opinions  which  have  been  formed  con* 
ceming  it. 

SECT.  V. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 
AID  WHICH  THE  MEMORY  DEK1VE8  FROM  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENT. 


It  was  before  observed  that  the  great  use  of  the  faculty  of 
memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up  for  the  future  regula- 


•  [It  is  very  justly  uml  ingeniously 
remarked  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the 
more  we  know  of  any  braucli  of  science, 
the  less  is  the  compass  into  which  we 
are  able  to  bring  its  principles,  pn^ided 
the  facts  from  which  they  arc  infened 
bo  numerous."  The  reason  is,  that  "  in 
an  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  we  arc 
able  to  reduce  more  of  the  particiiUir 
into  general  observations;  whereas,  in 
the  infancy  of  a  science,  every  observa- 
tion is  an  independent  fact,  and  in  de- 
livering the  principles  of  it,  they  must 
all  be  (lisiinctly  mentioned,  so  that, 
though  a  selection  may  bo  mado,  a  prn- 
j»or  abridgment  is  imposhible.'' 

In  illustration  of  this,  the  sanif'  author 


observes  farther,  that  **  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  science  of  optics  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  a  judicious  summary  of 
the  whole  will  bo  much  shorter  now 
than  it  would  have  been  a  century  ago ; 
and  yet  it  is  probable,  much  larger  than 
thci-c  will  be  any  necessity  of  making  it 
a  century  hence;  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  by  that  time  a  connexion 
will  be  traced  between  many  facts  which 
now  appear  to  be  unconnectetl  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  there- 
fore require  to  be  recited  separately." — 
llistonf  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vi- 
sion, &i\,  p.  7<>H.] 
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tiou  of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  experience,  and  of 
our  past  reflections.  But  in  every  ca«e  in  which  we  judge  of 
the  future  from  the  past,  we  must  proceed  on  the  belief  that 
there  is  in  the  course  of  events,  a  certain  degree  at  least  of  uni- 
formity. And  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  justified  by 
experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  sliewn  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  this 
uniformity  is  found  to  be  complete ;  uisomuch  that  in  the  same 
combinations  of  circumstances,  we  expect,  with  the  most  perfect 
assurance,  that  the  same  results  will  take  place.  In  the  moral 
world,  the  course  of  events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regu- 
lar, but  still  it  is  regular,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  afford  us 
many  rules  of  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  om*  animal  existence,  is  obtruded  on  us, 
without  any  reflection  on  our  part,  from  our  earliest  infancy. 
It  is  thus  that  children  learn  of  themselves  to  accommodate 
their  conduct  to  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world.  In 
doing  so  they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  tlie  instinc- 
tive principle  of  anticipation,  which  lias  just  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclusions  concerning  future  events,  the  pliilo- 
sopher  as  well  as  the  infant  can  only  build  with  safety  on  past 
experience ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an 
instinctive  belief,  for  which  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  two  import- 
ant respects  which  distinguish  the  knowledge  he  jwssesses  from 
that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  far  more  exten- 
sive, in  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  science  gives  to  his 
natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
only  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  more  conveni- 
ently applied  to  use,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  ideas  are  arranged ;  but  it  enables  him  to  ascertain  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  all  those  truths  which  may  be  syntheti- 
cally deduced  from  his  general  principles.  The  illustration 
of  these  particulars  will  lead  to  some  useful  remarks,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  shew,  that  in  discussing  the  subject 
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of  this  Section,  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  inquiiy  which 
occasioned  it. 

I. — 1.  It  wa«  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  powers  of 
Memory,  together  with  that  instinctive  anticipation  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  which  forms  one  of  the  original  principles 
of  tlie  mind,  are  sufficient  to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  sliort 
experience,  to  preserve  their  animal  existence.  The  laws  of 
nature,  which  it  is  not  so  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which 
are  the  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity,  are  not  so  obviously 
exposed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general,  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  experiments  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  conjoined 
in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
evident  that  many  connexions  may  be  ascertained,  which  would 
never  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  our  obsen^ation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  astronomical  phenomena,  in  which  events  that  appear  to 
common  observers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are  found,  upon 
a  more  accurate  and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  sul>- 
jected  to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  those  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predict  by  means  of  cycles.  In 
the  cases  formerly  described,  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  ex- 
tended by  placing  her  in  new  situations.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
extended  by  continuing  our  observations  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  curiosity. 

3.  In  the  case  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obseiTe  the  same  uniformitj^ 
as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  When,  however, 
we  extend  our  views  to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination 
of  difiercnt  circumstances,  sucli  a  degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
afi  enables  us  to  estjiblish  general  rules,  from  which  probable 
conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with  respect  to  futurity.  It 
is  thus  that  we  can  pronounce,  with  much  gre^iter  confidence, 
concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths  which  shall  happen  in  a 
certain  period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  can  pre- 
dict the  death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable 
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to  employ  our  sagacity  in  speculating  concerning  the  probable 
determinations  of  a  numerous  society,  than  concerning  events 
which  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  person. 

In  what  manner  tliis  uniformity  in  events  depending  on  con- 
tingent circumstances  is  produced,  I  shall  not  inquire  at  pre- 
sent The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as 
it  enables  us  to  collect,  from  our  past  experience,  many  general 
rules,  both  with  respect  to  the  history  of  jiolitical  societies,  and 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in  private  life. 

4.  In  the  last  place;  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  other  men,  in  consequence  of  the 
attention  which  he  gives,  not  merely  to  objects  and  events,  but 
to  the  relations  wliich  different  objects  and  different  events 
bear  to  each  other. 

The  observations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are  almost 
wholly  limited  to  things  jx^rceived  by  the  senses.  A  similarity 
between  different  objects,  or  between  different  events,  rouses 
their  curiosity,  and  leads  them  to  classification  and  to  general 
rules.  But  a  similarity  between  different  relations  is  seldom 
to  be  traced  without  previous  liabits  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Many  such  similarities  or  connexions,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  nature ;  and  when  once  they  are  ascertained,  they  frequently 
lead  to  important  discoveries,  not  only  with  respect  to  other 
relations,  but  with  respect  to  the  objects  or  to  the  events  which 
are  related.  These  remarks  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  illustrate 
more  particularly. 

The  great  object  of  Geometry  is  to  ascertain  the  relations 
which  exist  between  different  quantities,  and  the  connexions 
which  exist  between  dilFerent  relations.  When  we  demonstrate 
that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  Ht 
the  circumference  on  the  same  l)a8c,  we  ascertain  a  relation 
between  two  quantities.  When  we  demoustnite  that  triangles 
of  the  same  altitude  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases,  we  ascer- 
tain a  connexion  between  two  relations.  It  is  obvious  how 
much  the  mathematical  sciences  must  contribute  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  in  consequence  of  such  discoveries. 
In  that  simplest  of  all  processes  of  practical  geometry,  which 
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teaches  us  to  measure  the  height  of  an  accessible  tower,  b^ 
TOinimrhig  the  length  of  its  shadow  with  that  of  a  staff  fixed 
vertically  in  the  ground,  wc  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the 
relation  between  the  shadow  of  the  stwff  and  the  height  of  the 
staff  is  the  same  witli  the  relation  between  tlie  shadow  of  the 
tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former  relation 
we  can  ascertain  by  actual  measurement ;  and,  of  consequence, 
we  not  only  obtain  the  other  relation,  but  as  we  can  meaaun 
one  of  the  related  quantities,  we  obtain  also  the  other  quantity. 
In  every  case  in  which  mathematics  assists  us  in  measuring 
the  magnitudes  or  the  diiitanceE  of  objects,  it  proceeds  on  the 
same  principle ;  that  is,  it  begins  with  ascertaining  connexionB 
among  different  relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  in- 
quiries from  facts  which  are  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

I  observed,  also,  that  there  are  various  relations  existing 
among  physical  events,  and  various  connexions  existing  among 
these  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  mathe- 
matics is  HO  useful  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  physical 
inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem  of  Hnygens,  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall 
through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  very  carious 
and  unexpected  connexion  Iietween  two  relations;  and  the 
knowledge  of  tliis  connexion  facilitates  the  determination  of  a 
most  important  fact  with  respect  to  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 
near  the  earth's  surface,  which  could  not  be  ascertained  con- 
veniently by  a  direct  exi>eriment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among  different 
physical  events,  and  the  connexions  among  different  relatjons, 
we  sometimes  are  led  by  mere  induction  to  the  discovery  of  a 
general  law,  while,  to  ordinary  observers,  nothing  appears  but 
irregularity.  From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we 
learn,  that,  in  examining  the  fiist  principles  of  dioptrics,  they 
were  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflection,  to  search  for 
the  relation  l»etween  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  (in 
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the  case  of  light  j)a88ing  iroiu  one  medium  into  anotlier,)  iii 
the  augles  themselvefl ;  and  that  some  of  them,  finding  this  in- 
quiry unsuccessful,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  ex])eri- 
ments,  (in  the  case  of  the  media  which  most  freijuently  fall 
under  consideration,)  the  angle  of  refraction  corresponding  to 
every  mhiute  of  incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  de- 
duced from  such  exixjriments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Kircher.  At  length,  Snellius  discovered  what  is  now  called 
the  law  of  refraction,  which  comprehends  tluar  whole  contents 
in  a  single  sentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Kepler,  from 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Bnihe,  is  another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  order,  which  an  attentive  inquirer  is  sometimes  able 
to  trace  among  the  relations  of  physical  events,  when  the 
events  themselves  appear,  on  a  8Uj)crficial  view,  to  be  i)erfectly 
anomalous. 

Such  laws  are  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  cycles 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  they  diflfer  from  them  in 
this,  that  a  cycle  is  commonly  deduced  from  observations  made 
on  physical  events  wliich  are  obWous  to  the  senses ;  whereas 
the  laws  we  have  now  been  considering  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to  men  of 
science.  Tlie  most  celebrated  astronomical  cycles,  accordingly, 
are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  were  probably  discovered  at 
a  period  when  the  study  of  astronomy  consisted  merely  in  ac- 
cimiulating  and  recording  the  more  striking  appearances  of  the 
heavens.^ 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  shew  how  much  philosophy 
contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  facts,  by  aiding  our 


'  [It  was  in  this  manner,  undonbtcd- 
Ijf  that  the  Clialdean  Saroa  was  dis- 
coTorod.  This  ])eri(>d  brings  back  tho 
moon  almost  exactly  into  tho  same  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  sun,  her  node, 
and  her  apogee ;  and,  of  consequence, 
the  phenomena  which  depend  on  the 
combined  motions  of  these  two  bodies 
are  nearly  rc^Kjated  over  again  in  tho 
samo  order.    "  Defect  us  solis  ac  lunie," 

VOL.  IL 


says  Pliny,  "  duccntis  viginti  et  tribus 
mensibus  redire  in  orbem  compcrtum 
est.'*  Modem  astronomers  have  poiuted 
out  some  small  corrections  that  this 
cycle  requires ;  but  if  only  tho  more 
considerable  eclipses  were  attended  to, 
a  cycle  of  223  lunations  might  maintain 
its  credit  long  enough  to  bo  thought 
perpetual.] 
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natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery,  I  proceed  to  explain 
in  what  manner  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  studying  par- 
ticular truths,  by  putting  us  in  possession  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

I  already  remarked  the  assistance  which  philosophy  gives  to 
the  memory,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  it  introduces 
among  our  ideas.  In  this  respect  even  a  hypothetical  theoiy 
may  facilitate  the  recollection  of  facts,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objects  of  na- 
tural history  by  artificial  classifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philosophy, 
are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are  to  be  expected  from 
any  hypothetical  theories.  These,  indeed,  may  assist  us  in  re- 
collecting the  particulars  we  are  already  acquainted  with,  but  it 
is  only  from  the  laws  of  nature  which  have  been  traced  analyti- 
cally from  facts,  that  we  can  venture  w^ith  safety  to  deduce 
consequences  by  reasoning  a  priori.  An  example  will  illus- 
trate and  confirm  this  observation. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tube,  tliirty  inches  long,  is  filled  with 
mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is  inverted  as  in  the  Tor- 
ricellian ex])eriment,  so  that  the  eight  inches  of  common  air 
may  rise  to  the  top,  and  that  I  Avish  to  know  at  what  height 
the  mercury  will  remain  susi^ended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer 
being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There  is  here  a 
combination  of  diflterent  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the  result : — 1.  The  air  is  a 
heavy  fluid,  and  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmos])here  is  measured  by 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  its  elasticity  at  the  eiirth's  surface  (as  it  resists 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere)  is  measured  by  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer.  3.  In  difierent  states,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  spaces  which  it  occupies. 
But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  remains  suspended 
in  the  tube,  together  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top 
of  the  tube,  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  their  joint  effect  must  be  equal  to  the 
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pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches  high. 
Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation,  which  affords  an  easy 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  further  evident,  that  my  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in 
my  power  to  foretell  the  result,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  all 
the  cases  of  a  similar  nature  which  can  be  supposed.  The  pro- 
blem, in  any  particular  instance,  might  be  solved  by  making 
the  experiment,  but  the  result  would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  if  the 
slightest  alteration  were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophy,  l)y  putting  us  in  i)08- 
sesaion  of  a  few  general  facts,  enables  us  to  determine,  by  rea- 
soning, what  will  be  the  result  of  any  supiK)sed  combination  of 
them,  and  thus  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars, 
which  no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  to 
retain.  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  general  facts 
the  philosopher  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  treasuring  up 
in  his  mind,  all  those  truths  which  are  involved  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  reasoning ;  and 
he  can  often  prosecute  his  discoveries  synthetically,  in  those 
parts  of  the  universe  which  he  has  no  access  to  examine  by 
immediate  observation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important 
diflference  between  tlie  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  ob- 
tained by  induction:  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to 
rememlxjr  the  facts  w^e  already  know,  l)ut  to  ascertain  by  rea- 
soning, many  facts  wliich  we  liave  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining;  whereas,  when  we  reason  from  a  hyi)otheHi8  a 
prioti,  we  are  almost  certain  of  running  into  error ;  and,  con- 
sequently, whatever  may  be  its  use  to  the  memory,  it  can  never 
be  trusted  to,  in  judging  of  jcases  w^hich  have  not  previously 
fallen  within  our  experience. 

There  are  some  sciences  in  which  hypothetical  theories  are 
more  useftil  than  in  others :  those  sciences,  to  wit,  in  which  we 
have  occasion  for  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a  ready  recollec- 
tion of  facts,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  yet  in  too  im- 
perfect a  state  to  allow  us  to  obtain  just  theories  by  the  method 
of  induction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  necessity  to  apply  our 
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knowledge,  sueli  as  it  is,  to  i)racticc.  It  is  also,  in  some  dejq'ec, 
the  case  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely  speculative  parts  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  we  may  go  on  patiently  accumulating 
facts,  without  forming  any  one  conclusion,  farther  than  our 
facts  authorize  us,  and  leave  to  posterity  the  credit  of  establish- 
ing the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are  subservient  But  in 
medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  our  knowledge 
at  command,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  hjrpothetical 
theories  may  l)e  used  with  advantage,  provided  always  that 
they  are  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  memories, 
and  that  the  student  is  prepared  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  cor- 
rect them,  in  proi)ortion  as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes 
more  extensive.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  confess,  that  this  is  a 
caution  which  it  is  more  easy  to  give  than  to  follow ;  for  it  is 
painful  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  re- 
linquish those  systems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
wliich  have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wisdom. 
Dr.  Gregory  mentions^  it  as  a  striking  and  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstance in  the  character  of  Sydenham,  that,  although  full  of 
h}Tiothctical  reasoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  less  attentive 
to  observation  ;  and  tliat  his  hypotheses  seem  to  have  sat  so 
loosely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influence  his  prac- 
tice at  all,  or  he  could  easily  abandon  them,  whenever  they 
would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 

SECT.  VI. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

KFFIX  TS   I^RODUCKP  ON   THK   MEMORY  liY  COMMITTING    TO  WRITINiJ 

OUR  ACQUIRKI)  KNOWLEDGE. 

Having  treiitod  at  considerable  length  of  tlie  improvement  of 
memory,  it  may  not  be  iinju'oper,  befoi'c  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject,  to  consider  what  clfects  are  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  practice  of  committing  to  writing  our 
acquired  knowledge.  That  such  a  jiractice  is  unfavourable,  in 
some  respects  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  suix*rseding,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  necessity  of  its  exertions,  ha«  been  often 

*  Lectures  on  Ihe  Duties  and  QuoUfications  of  a  Physician. 
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remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true;  but  the  advantages  witli 
which  it  is  attended  in  other  re8pect8,  are  so  important  as  to 
overbalance  greatly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  examine  and  compare 
together  the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed  of 
keeping  a  commonj)lace  l>ook.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
a  similar  kind,  it  may  be  difficult,  i)erhaps,  or  impossible,  to 
establish  any  rules  which  will  apply  universally.  Individuals 
must  l)e  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pursuits,  and 
to  their  own  jK^culiar  habits  of  association  and  arrangement. 
The  remarks  which  I  am  to  offer  are  veiy  general,  and  are  in- 
tended merely  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  advant^iges  which  the 
art  of  writing  affords  to  the  philosopher,  for  recording,  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  through  life,  the  results  of  his  specula- 
tions, and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation  to  transmit 
its  discoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rise  to  a  gradual 
progress  in  the  si>ecies,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  many 
authors.*  Little  attt^ntion,  however,  has  l)een  paid  to  another 
of  its  efiects,  which  is  no  less  important, — I  mean,  to  the  foun- 
dation which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progress  in  the  intellectual 
lK)wers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  ex|)erience,  and  to  our  own  reflections,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  although  in  youth  the  imagination  may 
\ye  more  vigorous,  and  the  genius  more  original  than  in  ad- 
vanceil  years;  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expecteil,  at  Iciist  as  long  as  his 
faculties  remain  in  i)erfection,  to  l>ecome  every  day  sounder  and 
more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,-only  by  the  constant  practice 
of  writing,  that  the  results  of  our  experience,  and  the  i)rogi*e88 
of  our  ideas,  can  be  accurately  reconled.  If  they  are  trusted 
merely  to  the  memory,  they  will  gradually  vanish  from  it  like 
a  dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  so  blended  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  imagination,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reason  from 

*  [Hut  sw  DisMert.  P.  III. — 'siiprii,  ml.  i.) — AW.] 
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them  with  auy  degree  of  confidence.  Wliat  improvements  ia 
scieuce  might  we  not  flatter  ourBcIves  with  the  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing, had  we  only  activity  and  industry  to  treasure  up  every 
plausible  hint  that  occurs  to  us !  Hardly  a  day  passes  when 
many  such  do  not  occur  to  oursclvea,  or  are  suggeat^sl  by  others: 
and  detached  and  insulated  as  they  may  appear  at  preseut, 
some  of  them  may  perha[i8  afterwards,  at  tlie  diataucc  of  jean, 
furnish  the  key-stone  of  an  important  syst<?m. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  tins  poiut  of  view  that  the  philosopher 
derives  advantage  from  the  practice  of  writing.  Without  iia 
BBsistance,  he  could  wldora  Iw  able  to  advance  beyond  those 
simple  elementary  truths  wliich  are  current  in  the  world,  and 
which  form,  in  the  various  branches  of  tjcieuce,  the  established 
creed  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uvea.  How  inconsiderable  woidd 
have  Ijeen  tlie  progress  of  mutiieiuaticians,  in  their  more  ab- 
struse speculations,  without  the  aid  of  the  algebraical  notation ; 
and  to  what  sulilime  discoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this 
beautifiil  contrivance,  which,  by  relieiiug  the  memory  of  the 
effort  necessary  for  recollecting  the  steps  of  a  long  inreetiga- 
tion,  has  enabled  them  to  prosecute  an  infinite  variety  of  in- 
quiries, to  which  the  unusHieteil  powers  of  the  human  mind 
would  have  been  altogether  imeqnal  I  In  the  other  sciences^ 
it  is  true,  we  have  seldom  or  never  occasion  to  follow  out  such 
long  chains  of  consequences  aa  in  mathematics ;  but  in  these 
sciences,  if  the  chain  of  investigation  be  shorter,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  make  the  transition  from  one  link  to  another ;  and 
it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideiis,  and  rendering  them 
perfectly  familiar  to  us,  that  such  transitions  can,  in  most 
instances,  be  made  with  safety.  In  morals  and  politics,  when 
we  advance  a  stop  beyond  those  elementary  truths  which  are 
daily  presented  to  us  in  books  or  conversation,  there  is  no 
method  of  rendering  our  conclusions  familiar  to  us,  but  by 
committing  them  to  writing,  and  making  them  frequently  the 
Bubjects  of  our  meditation.  When  we  have  once  done  so,  these 
conclusions  become  elementary  truths  with  respect  to  us ;  and 
we  may  mlvance  from  them  with  confidence  to  others  which 
are  more  remote,  and  which  are  fur  Ireynnd  the  reach  of  vulgar 
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discovery.'"  By  following  sucli  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  our  industry  rewarded  in  due  time  hy  some  impoilaut 
improvement ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  plan  that  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  extend  considerably  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  that  these  habits  of  study 
are  e(|ually  favourable  to  brilliancy  of  conversation.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  those  men  who  jK^ssess  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  highest  degree,  are  such  as  do  not  advance  beyond 
elementary  truths;  or  rather,  i)erhap8,  who  advance  only  a 
single  step  beyond  them, — that  is,  who  think  a  little  moi-c 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whose  conclusions  are  not  so  far 
removed  from  common  opinions  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
them,  when  called  u|>on  to  defend  them,  to  exliaust  the  patience 
of  their  hearers,  by  slating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas. 
They  who  liave  pushed  their  inquiries  much  farther  than  the 
common  systems  of  their  times,  and  have  rendered  familiar  to 
their  own  minds  tlie  intermediate  steps  by  which  they  have 
been  led  to  their  conclusions,  are  too  a  [it  to  conceive  other  men 
to  be  in  the  sunie  situation  with  themselves ;  and  when  they 
mean  to  instruct,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only  re- 
garded as  {paradoxical  and  visionary.  It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a 
man  of  very  splendid  and  various  conversation  to  be  possessed 
of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  discoveries,  tliat  writing  afibrds  a  useful  instru- 
ment of  study.  Important  assistance  may  l)e  derived  from  it 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  investiga- 
tions wluch  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading ;  for 
although  writing  may  weaken  (as  1  already  acknowledged 
it  docs)  a  memory  for  detached  observations  or  for  insulated 
faciei,  it  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  method  of  fixing  in 
it  {K'rmanently  those  acquisitions  which  involve  long  processes 
of  reasoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  form  make  a  much  dee^x^r  and  more  lasting 
impression  on  the  memory  than  any  knowledge  which  we  im- 
bibe passively  from  another.     This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in 
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part,  to  the  effect  which  the  ardour  of  discovery  has  in  rousing 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow 
out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in 
that  order  which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits  of 
association.  The  only  method  of  putting  oiu*  acquired  know- 
ledge on  a  level,  in  this  respect,  with  our  original  speculations^ 
is,  after  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  our  author's  ideas,  to 
study  the  subject  over  again  in  our  own  way ;  to  pause  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  consider 
what  we  have  gained ;  to  recollect  what  the  propositions  arc 
which  the  author  wishes  to  establish,  and  to  examine  the  differ- 
ent proofs  which  he  employs  to  support  them.  In  making  such 
an  experiment,  we  commonly  find  that  the  different  steps  of  the 
process  arrange  themselves  in  our  minds  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  has  stated  them  ;  and  that,  while 
his  argument  seems,  in  some  places,  obscure  from  its  concise- 
ness, it  is  tedious  in  others,  from  being  unnecessarily  expanded. 
When  we  have  reduced  the  reasoning  to  that  form  which  ap- 
pears to  ourselves  to  be  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory,  we 
may  conclude  A\ith  certainty,  not  that  this  form  is  better  in 
itself  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  me- 
mory. Such  reasonings,  therefore,  as  we  have  occiision  fre- 
quently to  apply,  eitlier  in  the  business  of  life  or  in  the  course 
of  our  studies,  it  is  of  impoi-timce  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in 
a  language  and  in  an  order  of  our  own  ;  and  if  at  any  time  we 
find  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  recollection  on  the  subject,  to 
have  recourse  to  our  own  corajx)sition,  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  followed  is  very 
different  from  that  which  I  have  been  recommending,  will  not 
be  disputed.  Most  j)eople  read  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  or 
to  please  themselves  with  the  idea  of  emj^loyment,  while  their 
indolence  prevents  them  from  any  active  exertion  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  with  a  view  to  the  display  which  they  are 
afterwards  to  make  oFlhoir  literary  acquisitions.  From  which- 
soever of  these  motives  a  f)(»rson  is  led  to  the  perusal  of  books. 
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it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  derive  from  them  any  material 
advantage.  If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which 
pass  tlu-ough  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impres- 
sion ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more  anxious  to 
select  striking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  expression,  than  to 
seize  the  spirit  and  scojk?  of  the  author's  reasoning,  or  to  exa- 
mine how  far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the  stock  of  useful 
and  solid  knowledge.  "  Though  it  is  scarce  possible,"  says  Dr. 
Butler,^  "  to  avoid  judging,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  almost 
everything  which  offers  itself  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  many  jwrsons,  from  dillerent  causes,  never  exercise  their 
judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  determine  how  far  it  be  conclusive.  They  are 
{jcrhaps  entertained  with  some  things,  not  so  with  others ;  they 
like,  and  they  dislike ;  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to 
be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or  not ;  whether  a  matter  be 
stated  according  to  the  real  tnith  of  the  case,  seems,  to  the 
generality  of  people,  a  circumstance  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  some  accidental  ])urpoBe  ;  but 
proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  never  want,  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tion of  mind  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes 
who  read  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are 
even,  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and  have 
a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said,  several,  which  is  astonishing, 
who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  what  is  true :  I  say  curio- 
sity, because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much  that 
religious  and  sacred  att<?ntion  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the 
important  question,  what  is  the  rule  of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the 
world. 

"  For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are  of 
different  cajuxcities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way  from 
different  occasions,  I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  l)een  the 
custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument 
but  premises,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclusions  themselves, 
which,  although  it  could  not  l)e  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 

*  S^o  the  Profare  \o  hi^  Srrmoivi. 
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^^  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way,  have  in 
part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with  and  humour 
this  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  things.  By  this 
means,  time,  even  in  solitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of  without  the 
imii  of  attention ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put  to  the 
account  of  idleness,  (one  can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent 
with  less  thought,)  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in 
reading." 

If  the  i)lan  of  study  which  I  formerly  described  were  adopted, 
it  would  undoubtedly  diminish  very  much  the  number  of 
books  which  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  over,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  and 
solid  knowledge ;  and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  some 
measure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and  practical 
command  of  them  ;  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are  possessed  of 
any  inventive  powers,  such  exercises  would  continually  furnish 
them  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  themselves  upon  all  the 
different  subjects  which  may  pass  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only 
the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general, 
as  a  habit  of  extensive  and  various  reading,  without  reflection. 
The  activity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in 
consequence  of  disuse  ;  and  not  unfrequently  all  our  principles 
and  opinions  come  to  be  lost,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  and 
discordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  pursue  the  truth  with  modesty 
and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  acquisitions  only  so  far 
as  they  contribute  to  make  us  wiser  and  happier,  wc  may  i)er- 
haps  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the 
common  dispensers  of  literary  fame ;  but  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real  progress  in 
knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  useful  inventions. 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed,"  as  Helvetius  has  remarked, 
"  to  remain  ignorant  of  those  useless  subjects  which  are  gene- 
rally valued ;"  but  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  men  who  either 
love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent  reputation. 
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SECT.  VII. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

OF  ARTIFICIAL  MEMORY. 

By  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant^  a  method  of  connecting 
in  the  mind  things  difficult  to  be  remembered  with  things 
easily  remembered,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  and  to  recollect 
the  former  by  means  of  the  latter.  For  this  puri)ose,  various 
contrivances  have  been  proposed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  de- 
finition applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  sorts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  assist  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  ])articular  occasions, 
which  require  a  more  than  ordinary  effort  of  recollection ;  for 
example,  to  assist  a  public  s})eaker  to  recollect  the  arrangement 
of  a  long  discourse.  Others  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to 
enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and 
to  giv^us  a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  jmrticulars 
of  our  information. 

The  Topical  Memory,  so  much  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  description. 

I  already  remarked  the  effect  of  sensible  objects  in  recalling 
to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  happened  to  be  occupied, 
at  the  time  when  these  objects  were  formerly  perceived.  In 
travelling  along  a  road,  the  sight  of  the  more  remarkable  scenes 
we  meet  with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  subjects  wo 
were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  last  saw  them.  Such 
facts,  which  are  perfectly  familiar  even  to  the  vulgar,  might 
very  naturally  suggest  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  memory, 
by  establishing  a  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  wish  to  re- 
member, and  certain  sensible  objects,  which  have  been  found 
from  experience  to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.^ 
I  have  been  told  of  a  young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life, 
who  contrived  a  method  of  committing  to  memory  the  sermons 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention, 

*  "  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  post  tempus  nonnnnqnam    tacit»    qaoque    cctf^Ui- 

reverai  sumos,  nou    ipsa   agnoscimus  tiones  in  mentem  revertuntnr.    Nata  est 

tantum,  sed  otiani,  qiiie  in  his  fecori-  igitur,  nt  in  plerisqne,  ars  ab  expcrimen- 

mus,  reniiniHcimiir,per!ionfeqn<^  subeant,  to/' — Quintil.  Tntt.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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during  tlie  different  heads  of  the  discourse,  on  different  com- 
partments of  the  roof  of  the  cliurch,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
wlien  she  afterwards  saw  the  roof,  or  recollected  the  order  in 
which  its  compartments  were  disposed,  slie  recollected  the 
method  which  the  preacher  had  observed  in  treating  his  sub- 
ject. This  contrivance  was  ]:)erfectly  analogous  to  the  topical 
memory  of  the  ancients,  an  art  which,  whatever  be  the  opinion 
we  entertain  of  its  use,  is  certainly  entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to 
the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

Suppose  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  different  ai)art- 
ments  in  some  very  large  building,  and  that  I  had  accustomed 
myself  to  think  of  these  apartments  always  in  the  same  in- 
variable order.  Suppose  farther,  that  in  preparing  myself  for 
a  public  discourse,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memory  the 
order  I  proposed  to  observe  in  the  communication  of  my  ideas. 
It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  division  of  my  subject  into 
heads,  and  by  connecting  each  head  with  a  particular  apart- 
ment, (which  I  could  easily  do  by  concei\dng  myself  to  be  sit- 
ting in  the  apartment  while  I  was  studying  the  part  of  my 
discourse  I  meant  to  connect  with  it.)  the  habitual  order  in 
whicli  these  apartments  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  pre- 
sent to  me,  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort 
on  my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious, tliat  a  very  little  practice  would  enable  me  to  avail 
myself  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embarrassment  or  (Us- 
traction  of  my  attention.^ 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  dei>end  en- 
tirely on  the  particular  object  which  we  suppose  the  speaker  to 
have  in  \dew ;  whether,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with   the 

*  In  80  far  iis  it  was  the  object  of  tliis  a  premeditated  compoHition.     In  whnt 

spccicB  of  artificial  memory  to  assist  an  manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not  easy  to 

orator  in  recollecting  the  plan  and  ar-  conjecture  from  the  imperfect  ex]daua- 

ranj^ement  of  hin  discourse,  the  accounts  tiop.s  of  the  art,  which  have  been  trans- 

of  it  which  are  given   by  the  ancient  milted  to  modern    times.     Tlio  reader 

rhetoricians  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  may  consult  Cicero  de  Oral.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

It  appears,  however,  that  its  use  was  S7,  88. — Jihetor.  ad  Herennium,  lib.  iii. 

more  extensive,  and  that  it  was  so  con-  cap.   16,  et  feq. — Quintil.    liuit.    Orut. 

trived,  as  to  fa«  ilitate  the  recollection  of  lib.  xi.  «  aj>.  2. 
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ancient  rhetoriciaihs,  to  bewilder  a  jii^Ige,  and  to  silence  an 
adversary,  or  fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  andiencc  to  tlio 
truth.  On  the  former  supposition,  notliing  can  ^wssibly  give 
an  orator  a  greater  8Ui)eriority  than  the  posseBsion  of  a  secret, 
which,  while  it  enables  him  to  express  himself  with  facility 
and  the  ap[>earance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his  power,  at  the 
same  time,  to  dispose  his  arguments  and  his  facts,  in  whatever 
order  he  juilges  to  he  the  most  proi)er  to  mislead  the  judgment 
and  to  jwrplex  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  And 
such,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  elfwjt  not  only  of  the  topical  memory 
of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances  which  aid  the  re- 
collection, \iiK>n  any  principle  diffeivnt  from  the  natural  and 
logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  st)eak  with  a  view  to  con- 
vince or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  topics 
which  they  mean  to  illustrate  should  Ik;  arrangeil  in  an  order 
equally  favourable  to  their  own  recollection  and  to  that  of  their 
hearers.  For  tliis  purpose  nothing  is  effectual  but  that  method 
which  is  suggested  by  the  order  of  their  own  investigations ;  a 
method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another,  either 
by  means  of  obvious  and  striking  associations,  or  by  those  re- 
lations which  connect  the  dilFerent  steps  of  a  clear  and  accunite 
process  of  reasoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention  of  an 
audience  can  l)e  completely  and  incessantly  engaged,  and  that 
the  substance  of  a  long  discoiu'se  can  be  rememlxjred  without 
effxH-t.  And  it  is  thus  only  that  a  sixuiker,  after  a  mature  con- 
sideration of  his  subject,  can  i)08s(»ss  a  just  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  of  recollection,  in  stating  all  the  different  premises 
wliich  leiul  to  the  conclusion  he  wishes  to  establish. 

In  modem  times,  such  conti'ivances  have  been  very  little,  if 
at  all  made  use  of  by  public  S{)eakers  ;  but  various  ingenious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  assist  the  memory  in  acquiring 
and  retaining  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  has  been 
supposed  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  carry  always  about  with 
him,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  number  of  par- 
ticular details  which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated  of  them- 
selves to  make  a  very  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.     Of  this 
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sort  is  tlie  Memoria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  iu  which  a  great 
deal  of  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge  is 
comprised  in  a  set  of  verses,  which  the  student  is  supposed  to 
make  as  familiar  to  himself  as  school-boys  do  the  rules  of 
grammar.  These  verses  are,  in  general,  a  mere  assemblage  of 
proper  names,  disposed  in  a  rude  sort  of  measure  ;  some  slight 
alterations  being  occasionally  made  on  the  final  syllables  of  the 
words,  so  as  to  bo  significant  (according  to  certain  principles 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of  important  dates,  or 
of  other  particulars  which  it  appeared  to  the  author  useful  to 
associate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  this  ingenious  system.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  I 
believe,  against  it ;  although  it  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of 
high  approbation  by  some  writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Priestley, 
whose  judgment  in  matters  of  this  sort  is  certainly  entitled  to 
respect,  has  said,  that  "  it  is  a  method  so  easily  learned,  and 
which  may  be  of  so  much  use  in  recollecting  dates,  when  other 
methods  are  not  at  hatid,  that  he  thinks  all  persons  of  a  liberal 
education  inexcusable  who  will  not  take  the  small  degree  of 
pains  that  is  necessary  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  or  who 
think  anything  mean  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so 
useful  and  convenient/'^ 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance 
of  the  same  kind,  to  a  particular  person,  a  great  deal  must  de- 
pend on  the  species  of  memory  which  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  early  education. 
Some  men,  as  I  already  remarked,  (especially  among  those 
who  have  been  habitually  exercised  in  childhood  in  getting  by 
heaiii  grammar  rules,)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most  insigni- 
ficant verses,  which  another  j)er8on  would  find  as  difficult  to 
remember  as  the  geographical  and  chronological  details  of 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory. 
Allowing  therefore  the  general  utility  of  the  art,  no  one 
method,  i)erhap8,  is  entitled  to  an  exclusive  preference  ;  as  one 

*  Lecturejf  on  Jlistorif,  p.  157. 
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contrivance  may  be  best  suited  to  the  faculties  of  one  pei^son, 
and  a  verv  different  one  to  those  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  they 
accustom  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  by  accidental  and  arbi- 
trary  connexions ;  and,  tlierefore,  how  much  soever  they  may 
contribute,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  an  ostentatious 
display  of  acquired  knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real 
service  to  us  when  we  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful  with  respt^ct  to  the 
utility  of  a  great  i>art  of  that  information  which  they  are  com- 
monly employed  to  impress  on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the 
generality  of  learned  men  are  disposed  to  value  themselves.  It 
certainly  is  of  no  use,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  their  vanity ;  and  the  acquisition  of  it  consumes 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention,  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To 
those,  however,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  such  contrivances 
as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be  extremely  useful ;  and  to  all  men  they 
may  be  of  service  in  fixing  in  the  memory  those  insulated  and 
uninteresting  particulars,  which  it  is  either  necessary  for  them 
to  be  acquainted  with  from  their  situation,  or  which  custom 
has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion,  essential  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this 
author's  method  of  recollecting  dates,  by  substituting  letters 
for  the  numeral  cyphers,  and  forming  these  letters  into  words, 
and  the  words  into  verses.  I  have  found  it,  at  least  in  mv 
own  case,  the  most  effectual  of  all  stich  contrivances  of  which  I 
have  had  experience. 

SECT.  VIII. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MAKING  A  PROrER  SELECTION  AMONG  THE  OIWECTS 
OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE,  IN  ORDER  TO  DERIVE  ADVANTAGE  FROM  THE 
ACQUISiTIONH  OF  MEMORY. 

The  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that  we  can 
derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  use  to  us,  unless  we  make 
a  proper  selection  of  the  particulars  to  be  remembered.     Such 
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a  Belection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading ;  and 
still  more  so,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  observation,  to  which 
every  man  is  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
knowledge. 

When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we  com- 
monly find  oiur  ejflforts  of  attention  painful  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  no  discrimination  in  our  curiosity,  and  by  grasping 
at  everything,  we  fail  in  making  those  moderate  acquisitions 
which  are  suited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  oiu*  knowledge 
extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  us,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our  examination  to 
these,  without  distracting  the  attention  with  others.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  a  similar  circumstance  that  most  readers 
complain  of  a  defect  of  memory,  when  they  first  enter  on  the 
study  of  history.  They  cannot  separate  important  from  trifling 
facts,  and  find  themselves  unable  to  retain  anything,  from  their 
anxiety  to  secure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  our  attention  in  the 
course  of  our  studies,  it  is  useful,  before  engaging  in  particular 
pursuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar  an  acquaintance  as  possible 
with  the  great  outlines  of  the  different  branches  of  science, — 
with  the  most  important  conclusions  which  have  hitherto  been 
formed  in  them,  and  with  the  most  iirq)oi*tant  desiderata  which 
remain  to  be  supplied.  In  the  case  too  of  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  formation  of  philosophical 
systems,  it  incay  be  of  use  to  study  the  various  hyiX)thetical 
theories  wliich  have  been  proi)osed  for  connecting  together  and 
arranging  the  phenomena.  By  such  general  \dcws  alone  we 
can  prevent  ourselves  from  being  lost  amidst  a  labyrinth  of 
particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a  course  of  extensive  and  various 
reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  attention. 
While  they  withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and  insulated 
facts,  they  direct  it  to  such  as  tend  to  illustrate  principles 
which  have  either  been  already  established,  or  which,  from 
having  that  degree  of  connexion  among  themselves,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  plausibility  to  a  hypothetical  theory,  are  likely 
to  furnish,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  juster  system. 
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Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I  think,  been  led, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  induction,  to  censure  hypo- 
thetical theories  with  too  great  a  degree  of  severitjr.  Such 
theories  have  certainly  been  frequently  of  use,  in  putting  philo- 
sophers upon  the  road  of  discovery.  Indeed,  it  has  probably 
been  in  this  way,  that  most  discoveries  have  been  made ;  for 
although  a  knowledge  of  facts  must  be  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  just  theory,  yet  a  hyi)othetical  theory  is  generally  our  best 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  useiul  facts.  If  a  man,  without 
forming  to  himself  any  conjecture  concerning  the  imknown 
laws  of  nature,  were  to  set  himself  merely  to  acciunulate  facts 
at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  stumble  upon  some  important 
discovery ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  labours  would  be 
wholly  useless.  Every  pliilosophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins 
a  set  of  experiments,  has  some  general  principle  in  his  view, 
which  he  suspects  to  l)e  a  law  of  nature ;  ^  and  although  his 
conjectures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet  they  serve  to  give  Ids 
inquiries  a  particular  direction,  and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a 
number  of  facts  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  discover  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  have  led 
to  many  useful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
And  they  have  plainly  done  so,  merely  by  limiting  the  field  of 
observation  and  inquiry,  and  checking  that  indiscriminate  and 
desultory  attention  which  is  so  natural  to  an  indolent  mind. 
A  liyj)othetical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  answer  a  similar 
purpose.  "  Prudens  interrogatio,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  est  dimi- 
dium  scientite.  Vaga  enim  experientia  et  se  tantum  sequens 
mera  palpatio  est,  et  homines  i)otius  stupefacit  quam  infomiat." 
What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  so  many  hypotheses 
which  are  proposed  as  subjects  of  examination  to  pliilosophers  ? 
And  did  not  even  the  great  doctrine  of  gi-avitation  take  its  first 
rise  from  a  fortunate  conjecture  ? 

*  "  Hecte  siquiilcui  Plato,  *  Qui  ali-  quo   amplior  et  ccrtior    fuerit  antici- 

qaid  qaierit,  id   ipsum,  quod  quierit,  pntio  nostra ;  eo  magiii  directa  ct  cuiu- 

generali  quadam  Dotiono  comprehendit :  pondiosa  crit  invcAtigatio.*' — De  Auy. 

aliter,  qui  fieri  potest,  ut  illud,  cum  Scient.  lib.  v.  cup.  3. 
foerit  4nveutum,    agmwat?'     Idcirc*) 
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While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers  of  Bacon, 
that  no  theory  is  to  he  admitted  as  proved,  any  farther  than  it 
is  supported  by  facts,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  those  writers  who  hazard  their  conjectures  to 
the  world  with  modesty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  systematizing  turn  are  not  now 
so  useless  as  formerly ;  for  we  are  ahready  possessed  of  a  great 
stock  of  facts ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  theory  so  bad  as  not 
to  bring  together  a  number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain 
degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our  various 
studies,  whether  they  are  conducted  in  the  way  of  reading  or 
of  observation.  From  neither  of  these  two  sources  of  infor- 
mation can  we  hope  to  derive  much  advantage,  unless  we 
have  some  general  principles  to  direct  our  attention  to  proper 
objects. 

With  respect  to  observation,  some  farther  cautions  may  be 
useful ;  for  in  guarding  against  an  indiscriminate  accumula- 
tion of  particulars,  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  to  acquire  a  habit  of  inattention  to  the  phenomena 
which  present  themselves  to  our  senses.  The  former  is  the 
error  of  men  of  little  education ;  the  latter  is  more  common 
among  men  of  retirement  and  study. 

One  of  the  chief  cflFects  of  a  liberal  education,  is  to  enable  us 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  present  objects  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  to  dwell  at  pleasure  on  the  past,  the  absent,  or 
the  future.  But  when  we  are  led  to  carry  these  efforts  to  an 
excess,  either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or  from 
an  anxious  and  sanguine  temper,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
power  of  observation  is  likely  to  be  weakened,  and  habits  of 
inattention  to  be  contracted.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  too  early  an  indulgence  in  philosophical  pursuits  before  the 
mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  study  of  general  truths,  by 
exercising  its  faculties  among  particular  objects  and  particular 
occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contracts  an  aversion  to  the  ex- 
amination of  details,  from  the  pleasure  which  it  has  experienced 
in  the  contemplation  or  in  the  discovery  of  general  principles. 
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Both  of  these  turns  of  thought,  however,  presuppose  a  certain 
degree  of  observation;  for  the  materials  of  imagination  are 
supplied  by  the  senses,  and  the  general  truths  which  occupy 
the  philosopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  ho 
was  a  total  stranger  to  all  experience  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  nature  and  of  human  life.  The  observations,  indeed,  which 
are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  inac- 
curate and  fallacious ;  and  those  of  the  speculative  philosopher 
are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  subjects  of 
his  reasoning;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have 
looked  abroad  occasionally  at  nature  and  at  the  world,  if  not  to 
ascertain  facts  by  actual  examination,  at  least  to  store  their 
minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphysician,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  facul- 
ties and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only  man  who  possesses 
within  himself  the  materials  of  his  speculations  and  reasonings. 
It  is  accordingly  among  this  class  of  literary  men,  that  habits 
of  inattention  to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  extreme. 

It  is  olwerved  by  Dr.  Beid,  that  the  i)ower  of  reflection,  (by 
which  he  means  the  power  of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness,'*')  is  the  last  of  our  intellectual  faculties  which 
unfolds  itself,  and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never 
unfolds  itself  at  all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  subser- 
vient merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphysical  curiosity,  it  is 
not  essentially  necessary  for  us  to  i)ossess  in  any  considerable 
degree.  The  power  of  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  even  of  our  animal  existence, 
discovers  itself  in  infants  long  l)efore  they  attain  the  use  of 
speech ;  or  rather  I  should  have  said,  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  world ;  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  scope,  it  continues 
active  and  vigorous  through  life.     It  was  plainly  the  inten- 

•  But  Reid  herein  varies.     Compare  616,  517,  (C.  W.  pp.  419,  b,  420,  ab,-) 

1.  P.  p.  40,  (in  Col.  Works,  p.  232,  a;)  I.  P.  p.  581,  (0.  W.  p.  443,  aft.)    Thii 

I.  P.  pp.  60,  61,  (C.  W.  pp.  239,  6,  240,  caveat  applies  also  to  note  2  at  p.  122 

a;)  I.  r.  p.  105,  (P.  W.  p.  258,  n;)\.  P.  gHjn-a.—Kd. 
p.  824,  (C.  \V.  p.  347,  ab;)  I.  P.  pp. 
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tiuu  of  Daliii-e,  that  in  infancy  and  youth  it  shoulil  occupy  the  i 
mind  nlniost  exclnnively,  and  that  we  should  acquire  all  our  | 
necGBsary  information  before  engaging  in  K[>ecul»t.iona  which  I 
are  less  essential ;  and  accordingly  this  is  the  history  of  the  I 
intellectual  progress,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  iodin- 
duals.     In  c-onsoqiience  of  this,  the  difficulty  of  metaphysical 
researclics  is  undoubtedly  ranch  increased ;  for  the  mirul  Iteing 
constantly  occupied  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  I 
Bubjecta  of  consciousness,  which  are  not  to  be  surmounted  witli- 1 
out  a  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  of  which  few  men  J 
are  cajMihle ;  but  the  inconvenience  would  evitlently  have  been  J 
greatly  increased,  if  tlie  order  of  nature  had  in  this  respect  been  I 
reversed,  and  if  the  curiosity  had  been  excited  at  a»  early  a  I 
period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intelloctiial  world,  aa  by  thot«l 
of  the  material.     Of  what  would  have  happened  on  this  sujipo- J 
sition,  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  those  men  wlio,  in  con- 1 
eequeuce  of  an  excessive  indulgence  in  metaphysical  pursuiti^  J 
have  weakened  to  an  unnatural  degree  their  capacity  of  attend- 
ing to  external  ohjects  and  occmrences.     Few  metaphysicians, 
perhaps,  are  to  be  found  who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of 
observation ;  for,  although  a  taste  for  such  abstract  speculations 
is  far  from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt  perhaps  than  any 
other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an  exclusive  hold 
of  the  mind,  and  to  shut  up  the  other  sources  of  intellectual 
improvement.     As  the  metaphysician  carries  within  himself 
the  materials  of  his  reasoning,  he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of 
looking  abroad  for  suhjects  of  speculation  or  amusement ;  and, 
unless  he  be  very  careful  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  Iiis.j 
favourite  pursuits,  he  is  in  more  danger  than  literary  men  (if  1 
any  other  denomination,  to  lose  all  interest  about  the  commua-l 
and  proper  objects  of  human  curiosity.* 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  apprehend  thafea 

the  study  of  the  mind  should  form  the  last  branch  of  the  edu-F 

cation  of  youth ;  an  order  whicli  natm-e  herself  seems  to  point  1 

out,  by  what  I  have  already  remarked  with   n^spect  to  the  I 

•  Hte  iaf,;,,  I'iiiT  TiiiHr.,  tliiip.  i.  5cL-t.  7,  Thi  Md'ijiltijiidon.^Ed. 
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development  of  our  faculties.  After  the  underBtanding  is  well 
stored  with  particular  facts,  and  has  been  conversant  with  par- 
ticular scientific  pursuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  speculate  con- 
cerning its  own  powers  with  additional  advantage,  and  will  run 
no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  such  inquiries.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts, 
than  the  common  practice  which  is  followed  in  our  universities, 
of  beginning  a  course  of  philosophical  education  with  the  study 
of  logic.  If  this  order  were  completely  reversed,  and  if  the 
study  of  logic  were  delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  student 
was  well  stored  with  particular  facts  in  physics,  in  chemistry, 
in  natural  and  civil  history,  his  attention  might  be  led  with 
the  most  impoi-tant  advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his 
power  of  observation,  to  an  examination  of  his  own  faculties ; 
which,  besides  opening  to  him  a  new  and  pleasing  field  of 
speculation,  would  enable  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  of  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has 
formed,  and  of  the  farther  improvements  of  which  his  mind  is 
susceptible.^ 


*  ["  \Vhen  Plato  enjoined  his  scholani 
to  begin  with  geometry,  he  designed, 
without  question,  that  they  should  first 
handle  material  things,  and  grow  fami- 
liar to  visiblo  objects,  before  they  en- 
tered on  the  retired  speculations  of  other 
more  abstracted  sciences. 

"  According  to  this  counsel  of  the 
lather  of  pidlosophers,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  if,  before  young  scholars  l)e  far 
engageil  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the 
schools,  the  mysteries  of  manual  arts, 
the  names  of  their  instruments,  the 
•ecrets  of  their  operations,  and  the  eifcct 
of  natural  causes,  the  several  kinds  of 
beasts,  of  birds,  of  fiKhes,  of  plants,  of 
stones,  of  minerals,  of  earths,  of  waters, 
and  all  their  common  virtues  and  quali- 
ties, wore  proposed  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  first  thoughts  and  observations.  It 
may  be  here  suggested,  that  the  vast 
number  of  such  particulars  will  soon 
overwhelm  their  tender  minds  before 


they  are  well  established  by  time  and 
use.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  the  memories  of  youth  are  fitter  to 
retain  such  sensible  images  than  those 
of  a  fuller  age.  It  is  memory  that  has 
most  vigour  in  children,  and  judgment 
in  men;  which  if  rightly  considered, 
will  confirm  what  I  said,  that  perhaps 
we  take  a  preposterous  course  in  educa- 
tion, by  teaching  general  rules  before 
priictical  things,  and  that  therein  we 
have  not  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent advantages  of  youth  and  manhood. 
Wo  load  the  minds  of  children  with 
doctrines  and  precepts,  to  apprehend 
which  they  are  most  unfit,  by  reason  of 
the  weakness  of  their  imderstandings ; 
whereas  they  might  with  more  profit 
be  exercised  in  the  consideration  of 
visible  and  sensible  things,  of  whose 
impressions  they  are  most  capable,  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  their  memories, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  senses.** — 
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Ill  general,  wherever  habits  of  mattention,  and  an  iucajmcity  I 
of  observatiou,  are  very  remarkable,  they  will  be  found  to  have  ] 
ariaeu  from  some  defect  in  early  education.   I  already  remarked 
that,  when  nature  is  allowed  free  Bcope,  the  curiosity,  during 
early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  object  and  to  every  ex- 
ternal occuirenoe,  while  tlio  powers  of  imagination  and  refiec-  ■ 
tion  do  not  display  themselves  till  a  iinich  later  period ;  the  I 
former  till  about  the  age  of  pulierty,  and  the  latter  till  we  ap-  I 
proaeh  lo  manhood.     It  eomctlmes  however  happens,  tltat,  iii'  i 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  dinpoBltion  of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  i 
bodily  constitution,  a  child  is  led  to  seek  amusement  from  book^  J 
and  to  lose  a  relish  for  those  recreations  which  are  suited  to  bis  | 
age.     In  such  iuBtances,  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  intellec-  | 
tnal  powers  is  prematurely  quickened ;   but  that  best  of  all  I 
educations  is  lost,  which  natiu-c  has  prepared  both  for  tlie  jihilo-  ] 
Bopher  and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidst  the  active  sport*  and  I 
the  hazardous  adventures  of  childhood.     It  is  from  these  alone  I 
tliat  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is  j 
Huited  to  the  more  arduous  situations  of  life,  but  that  complete 
and  prompt  commiiud  of  attention  to  things  external,  without 
which  the  highest  cudowmeuts  of  the  understanding,  however 
they  may  fit  a  man  for  the  solitary  speculations  of  the  closet, 
are  but  of  little  use  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  I 
him  to  profit  by  his  personal  experience. 

Where,  however,  such  habits  of  inatteution  have  unfortu- 
nately l)eeu  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  them  ao  ' 
perfectly  incurable.  The  attention,  indeed,  as  I  foi-merly  re- 
marked, can  seldom  bo  forced  in  particular  instances ;  but  wo  | 
may  gradually  learn  to  place  the  objects  we  wish  to  attend  to, 
in  lights  more  interesting  than  tliose  in  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  exj^ctod  from  a 
change  of  scene,  and  a  change  of  pursuits ;  but  aliove  all,  much   i 

Spr«l"»  Uiilmy  i,f  Ihr  Hmj.,1  Sodet;,, 
p-330. 

UsUer  niBnlioiui,  in  hia  ElcmenUi  or 
I'hjaiolofty,  tliat  he  nan  farceil  lo  eiiler 
oD  tlu  tlady  of  logic  in  (he  Icnih  your 


of  Lis. 


'■  Meit 


I'idiis  hitlnriun  el  jxiuifi 
1,  Hd  lo^cun,  Ft  Mil  Clau.   J 
BL'.HfliAHitu  logii-am  C(liBc««daln 
luin  AiisH,  qu>  niliil  pol«r>t  rate,  pm    | 
hitiiumodi  homunidDnr,  simliui."— To-  1 
mill  viii.  pnr"i.  p.  24,] 
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may  be  expected  from  foreign  travel.  The  objects  which  we 
meet  with  excite  our  surprise  by  their  novelty;  and  in  this 
manner  we  not  only  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  observing 
and  examining  them  with  attention,  but,  from  the  effects  of 
contrast,  the  curiosity  comes  to  be  roused  with  respect  to  the 
corresponding  objects  in  our  own  country,  which,  from  our  early 
familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
overlook.  In  this  respect  the  effect  of  foreign  travel,  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  to  familiar  objects  and  occurrences,  is  some- 
what analogous  to  that  wliich  the  study  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign 
language  produces,  in  leading  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
grammatical  structure  of  our  own. 

Considerable  advantage  may  also  be  derived,  in  overcoming 
the  habits  of  inattention  which  we  may  have  contracted  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  from  studying  the  systems,  true  or  false,  which 
philosophers  have  proposed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the 
fects  connected  with  them.  By  means  of  these  systems,  not 
only  is  the  curiosity  circumscribed  and  directed,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  in  consequence  of  our 
being  enabled  to  connect  facts  with  general  principles,  it  be- 
comes interested  in  the  examination  of  those  particulars  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice. 

SECT.  IX. OF  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  MEMORY  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL GENIUS. 

It  is  commonly  sup{)Osed  that  genius  is  seldom  united  with  a 
very  tenacious  memory.  So  far,  however,  as  my  own  observa- 
tion has  reached,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  one  person  who  pos- 
sesses the  former  of  these  qualities,  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  the  latter. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subjc*ct,  indeed,  the  common 
opinion  has  some  appearance  of  truth  ;  for  we  are  naturally  led, 
in  consequence  of  the  topics  about  which  conversation  is  usually 
employed,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  memory  by  the  impression 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it :  and  these  in  general 
escape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  ability,  not  because  he  is 
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unable  to  retain  them,  but  because  he  does  not  attend  to  them. 
It  is  probable,  likewise,  that  accidental  associations,  founded  on 
contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  slight  impression 
on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  his  stock 
of  facts  is  smaU.  They  are  connected  together  in  Ids  memory 
by  principles  of  association  diflFerent  from  those  which  prevail 
in  ordinary  minds,  and  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more 
useful ;  for  as  the  associations  are  founded  upon  real  connexions 
among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  less  conducive  to  the 
fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  conversation,)  they  are  of 
incomparably  greater  use  in  suggesting  facts  wliich  are  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  reasoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  peculiarly  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  subject, 
may  first  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and  may  afterwards  acquire 
a  want  of  capacity  of  attending  to  common  occurrences.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  stock  of  ideas  in  his  mind  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  men ;  and  that,  however  unprofitably 
he  may  have  directed  his  curiosity,  the  ignorance  which  he  dis- 
covers on  ordinary  subjects  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of 
memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  selection  which  he  has 
made  of  the  objects  of  his  study. 

Montaifj^ne^  frequently  complains,  in  his  writings,  of  Ids  want 
of  memory ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  his  ignorance  on  some  of  the  most  ordinary  topics  of 
information.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  person  who  reads  his 
works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from 
an  original  defect  of  memory,  but  from  the  singular  and  whim- 
sical direction  wldch  his  curiosity  had  taken  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing,"  says  he,  "  without  my  memoran- 
dum-book ;  and  so  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remembering  proper 
names,  that  I  am  forced  to  call  my  domestic  servants  by  their 
offices.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  use ; 
of  the  difference  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth 

*  "11  n'cHt  homnic  a  qui  il  siese  si  moy;  et  nepensequ'ilyen  ayt  aa  monde 
mil]  do  He  mesler  de  parler  de  memoirc.  nne  autre  si  merveilleuse  en  defaillanco." 
Car  jo  n'cn   recogiioy  quasi   trace  en      — Essals  de  Montaigne,  liv.  i.  ch.  ix. 
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and  in  the  granary ;  what  use  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread, 
and  why  wine  must  stand  some  time  in  the  vat  before  it  fer- 
menta"  Yet  the  same  author  a]>pear8  evidently,  from  his 
writings,  to  have  had  his  memory  stored  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  apothegms  and  of  historical  passages  which  had  struck  his 
imagination ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  names,  but  with  the  absurd  and  exploded  opinions  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  ;  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of 
Epicurus,  the  plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
critus,  the  water  of  Thales,  the  numl)ers  of  Pythagoras,  the 
infinite  of  Parmenides,  and  the  unity  of  Mussbus.  In  com- 
))laining,  too,  of  his  want  of  presence  of  mind,  he  indirectly 
acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory  which,  if  it  had  been  judi- 
ciously employed,  would  have  been  more  than  sufiicient  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  those  common  branches  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  deficient.  "  When  I  have  an  oration 
to  speak,"  says  he,  "  of  any  considerable  length,  I  am  reduced 
to  the  miserable  necessity  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by 
heart."* 

The  strange  and  apparently  inconsistent  combination  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings  of  Montaigne  ex- 
hibit, led  Malebranche  (who  seems  to  have  formed  too  low  an 
opinion  both  of  his  genius  and  character)  to  tax  him  with 
affectation,  and  even  to  call  in  question  the  creilibility  of  some 
of  his  assertions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
most  amusing  author,  can  reasonably  su8j>ect  his  veracity ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  I  can  give  him  complete  credit,  not 
only  from  my  general  opinion  of  his  sincerity,  but  from  having 
observed,  in  the  course  of  my  own  exi)erience,  more  than  one 
example  of  the  same  sort  of  combination,  not  indeed  carried  to 
such  a  length  as  Montaigne  describes,  but  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it. 

The  observations  which  have  already  been  made,  account  in 
part  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius  and 
memory  are  seldom  united  in  great  degrees  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  at  the  same  time  shew,  that  some  of  the  facts  on 

*  So  Malebranche.    See  hii  Recherehe,  L.  II.  P.  iii.  c.  5. — Ed, 
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wliicb  that  opinioQ  is  founded  do  Dot  justily  huuIi  a  conclusion. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  an'  other  circumstances,  which  at 
flrat  view  seem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconsistency  between  ex- 
tensive memory  and  original  genius. 

The  species  of  memory  whicli  excites  the  greatest  degree  of 
admiration  in  the  ordinary  intcreouree  of  society,  is  a  memory 
for  detached  and  insidated  facts;  and  it  is  certain  that  those 
men  who  are  possessed  of  it,  are  very  seldom  distinguished  by 
the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a  species  of  memory  is  un- 
favourable to  phiiosopliical  arrangement,  because  it  in  part 
supplies  the  place  of  arrangement.  One  great  use  of  pbjlo- 
wophy,  as  I  already  sliewed,  is  to  give  iis  an  extensive  command 
of  particular  truths,  by  furnishing  us  with  general  principles, 
under  which  a  nunilwr  of  such  truths  is  comprehended,  A 
jjerson  in  whose  mind  casual  associations  of  time  and  place 
make  a  lasting  imprcKBiou,  has  not  the  same  inducements  to 
philosophize  with  others  who  connect  facts  together,  chiefly  by 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  premises  and  conclusion. 
I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  those  men  who  have  risen  to  the 
greatest  eminence  in  the  profession  of  law,  have  been  in  general 
such  as  had  at  lirst  an  aversion  to  the  study.*  The  reason  pro- 
liably  is,  that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general  jirinciplcs,  every  study 
must  be  at  first  disgusting,  which  presents  to  it  a  chaos  of  facts 
apparently  unconnected  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of 
arrangement,  if  united  with  persevering  industry,  will  at  last 
conquer  every  difficulty ;  will  introduce  order  into  what  seemed 
on  a  superficial  view  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  reduce  the  dry 
and  iminteresting  detail  of  positive  statutes  into  a  system  com- 
paratively luminous  and  beautiful. 


'  [The  uiue  remark  r>c(.-iini  in  a  lelter 
fnirn  Mr.  Grey  lo  Us  friend  Mr.  Wtar. 
"  III  tlie  Btudj  of  law  the  tobour  is  l'<iig, 
iLud  the  elemeDlB  drf  lud  nnintercBl- 
ing;  nor  via  ever  anyhiiy  ('enpfcialli/ 
limit  that  aJUnuard*  tmuh  a  fifftm  in 
it)  ntnuMd,  or  even  not  ilisguited  at  tlie 
lioginning," 

"  The  Famoiu  aiitiijiinr.v,  Spelriian, 
(hny*  Mr.  Biirfce)  though  do  man  via. 


better  (iinuud  for  the  niosl  lalrarioiui 
pujBuits,  in  tlie  beginning  deMrled  the 
Btiiily  of  the  Inwi  in  d«<iHiir,  Ibougb  Itc 
returaiici  to  il  afi"'"!  '"hen  a  mure  oon- 
firmed  age,  and  a  itrong  desire  of  kooir. 
letlge,  onnbletl  him  lo  wreillc  with 
even  ilifficullj." — Fragaitnt  tm  At 
ffiiUorn  of  tht  Latet  of  Eiu)lanil. 
liiLi-kE'B  iroi'ti.  vol.  r.  p.  77  1 
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The  observation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  general,  and 
may  be  applied  to  every  science  in  which  there  is  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts  to  be  remembered.  A  man  destitute  of  genius 
may,  with  little  eflFort,  treasure  up  in  his  memory  a  number  of" 
particulars  in  chemistry  or  natural  history,  wliich  he  refers  to 
no  principle^  and  from  which  he  deduces  no  conclusion ;  and 
from  his  facility  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  information,  may 
flatter  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  possesses  a  natural  taste 
for  these  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are  really 
destined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  when  they  first 
enter  on  new  pursuits,  feel  their  attention  distracted,  and  their 
memory  overloaded  with  facts  among  which  they  can  trace  no 
relation,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to  despair  entirely  of  their 
future  progresa  In  due  time,  however,  their  superiority  ap- 
pears, and  arises  in  part  from  that  very  dissatisfaction  which 
they  at  first  experienced,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  stimulate 
their  inquiries  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidst  a  chaos  of 
apparently  unconnected  materials,  tliat  simplicity  and  beauty 
which  always  characterize  the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  besides,  other  circiunstances  which  retard  the 
progress  of  a  man  of  genius  when  he  enters  on  a  new  pursuit, 
and  which  sometimes  render  him  apparently  inferior  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  ordinary  capacity.  A  want  of  curiosity,* 
and  of  invention,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. It  renders  the  mind  passive  in  receiving  the  ideas  of 
others,  and  saves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  ex- 
amining their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  their  consequencea 
They  who  are  possessed  of  much  acuteness  and  originality, 
enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others ;  not  from  any 
defect  in  their  power  of  apprehension,  but  because  they  cannot 
adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not  examined ;  and  because 
their  attention  is  often  seduced  by  their  own  speculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  tliat  a  man 
of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himself  surpassed  by  others ;  he  has 

'  I  mean  n  want  of  curioflity  about  oitity  to  know  what  is  saiiJ,  who  hare 
truth.  •*  There  are  mai»y  men,"  savK  little  or  no  curiosity  to  know  what  ia 
T>r.   Butler,  "  who  have  a  strong  curi-       true." 
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c<nmmonly  his  mfurmation  much  less  at  coiumaud  than  tliow 
who  are  possessed  of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality ;  nod 
what  is  somewhat  remaikable,  he  ha«  it  least  of  all  at  com- 
mand on  those  suhjecta  on  which  he  1ms  found  his  invention 
most  fertile.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  liy  Dr.  Pem- 
berton,  was  often  at  a  loss  wlien  the  conversation  tumwl  on  his 
own  discoveries.^  It  is  prohahle  that  they  made  but  a  slight 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  his  inven- 
tive lowers  presented  him  from  taking  much  pains  to  treasure 
them  up  in  his  memory.  Men  of  little  ingenuity  seldom  forget 
the  ideas  they  at^iuire,  because  they  know  that  when  an  occa- 
sion occnrB  for  applying  their  knowledge  to  use,  they  miint 
trust  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an  aritlune- 
ticaJ  rule  to  a  person  of  common  understanding,  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  the  science,  he  will  soon  get 
the  rule  by  heart,  and  become  dexterous  in  the  application  of 
it  Another,  of  more  ingenuity,  will  examine  the  pnnciple  of 
the  rule  before  he  applies  it  to  use,  and  will  scarcely  lake  tlie 
tiouble  to  commit  to  memory  a  process  which  he  knows  he  cim 
at  any  time,  with  a  little  reflection,  recover.  The  consequence 
will  be,  that  in  the  practice  of  calculation  he  will  appear  more 
alow  and  hesitating,  than  if  he  followed  the  received  rules  of 
arithmetic  without  reflection  or  reasoning. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happens  every  day  in  conversa- 
tion. By  far  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  opinions  we  announce  in 
it,  are  not  tlie  immediate  result  of  reasoning  on  the  spot,  hut 
have  been  previously  fonned  in  the  closet,  or  perhajis  have  been 
adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The  prompti- 
tude, therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in  ordinary  discourse, 
is  not  a  ceitaiu  teat  of  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  ;*  as  it 
may  perhaps  arise  from  those  itncominon  eflbrts  to  furnish  the 
memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by  wldch  men  of  slow  parta 
endeavour  to  compensate  for  their  want  of  invention ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  consciousness  of  origi- 


'  Soo  Nolo  T. 
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nality  may  give  rise  to  a  manner  apparently  embarrassed,  by 
leading  the  person  who  feels  it,  to  trust  too  much  to  extempore 
exertions.^ 

In  general,  I  believe,  it  may  Ix)  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
those  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree*  of  acquiral 
information,  which  they  have  always  at  command,  or  who  have 
rendered  their  own  discoveries  so  familiar  to  them,  as  always 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  explain  them,  without  recollection,  are 
very  seldom  possessed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  nuich 
quickness  of  apprehension.  A  man  of  original  genius,  who  is 
fond  of  exercising  his  reasoning  powers  anew  on  every  point  as 
it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit  to  rehearse  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
deduce<l  from  previous  reflection,  often  appears,  to  superficial 
observers,  to  fall  below  the  level  of  ordinary  understandings ; 
while  another,  destitute  both  of  quickness  and  invention,  is 
admireil  for  that  promptitude  in  his  decisions,  which  arises 
from  the  inferiority  of  liis  intellectual  abilities. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  last  de- 
scription of  men,  that  in  ordinary  conversation  they  form  the 
most  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  companions. 
How  inexhaustible  soever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may 
be,  the  variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  whole  mass  of  useful  and  curious  infonnation  of  which 
the  world  is  already  possessed.  The  conversation,  accordingly, 
of  men  of  genius,  is  sometimes  extremely  limited,  and  is  in- 
teresting to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can 
distinguish  the  marks  of  originality.     In  consequence  too  of 


'  In  tho  foregoing  olworvations,  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  implied,  tliat  originality 
of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a  ready 
recollection  of  acquired  knowledge ;  but 
only  that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavour- 
able to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  prac- 
tice will  commonly  be  necessary  to 
familiarize  the  mind  of  a  man  of  inron- 
tion  to  the  ideas  of  others,  or  even  to 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  understand- 
ing, than  are  requisite  in  ordinary  caseK. 


Habits  of  litcrar}'  conversation,  and, 
still  more,  habits  of  extcmi)ore  discus- 
sion,  in  a  popular  assembly,  are  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  giving  us  a  ready  and 
practical  command  of  our  knowledge. 
There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  fol- 
lowing aphorism  of  Bacon : — "  Reading 
makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct 
man,  and  speaking  a  ready  man."  Sec 
a  commentary  on  this  aphoriHm  in  one 
of  the  Numbers  of  the  Advcuiurer. 
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that  partiality  which  every  man  feels  for  his  own  speculations, 
they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  dogmatical  and  disputatious, 
than  those  who  have  no  system  which  they  are  interested  to 
defend. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  authors.  A  book 
which  contains  the  discoveries  of  one  individual  only,  may  be 
admired  by  a  few,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  to  which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance 
for  popularity  with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  possesses 
industry  sufficient  to  collect  the  ideas  of  others,  and  judgment 
sufficient  to  arrange  them  skilfully,  is  the  most  likely  person  to 
acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary  fame ;  and  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objects  of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  less  distinguished  by 
this  quality,  than  by  extensive  learning  and  cultivated  taste. 
Perhaps  too,  for  the  multitude,  the  latter  class  of  authors  is  the 
most  useful,  as  their  writings  contain  the  more  soUd  discoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  separated  from  those  errors 
with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the  first  formation  of  a 
sy8t<»m. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

OF  IMAGINATION. 
SECT.  I. — ^ANALYSIS  OF  IMAGINATION, 

In  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Concei)tion  and 
Imagination,  I  have  abready  observed,  that  the  province  of  the 
former  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we 
have  formerly  felt  and  perceived ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a 
selection  of  qualities  and  of  circumstances  from  a  variety  of 
different  objects,  and  by  combining  and  disposing  these,  to 
form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted  in  general  by  modem 
philosophers,  the  province  of  Imagination  would  appear  to  be 
limited  to  objects  of  sight.  "  It  is  the  sense  of  sight,"  says 
Mr.  Addison,  "  which  furnishes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas, 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  I  here  mean  such  as 
arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actually 
in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds,  by 
paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasions.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight."  Agreeably  to  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Reid  observes,  that  "  Imagina- 
tion properly  signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight ; 
the  former  power  being  distinguished  from  the  latter,  as  a  part 
from  the  whole." 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imagination  to  one 
particular  class  of  our  perceptions,  is  altogether  arbitrary,  seems 
to  me  to  be  evident;  for,  although  the  greater  part* of  the 
materials  which  Imagination  combines  be  supplied  by  this 
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seiise,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable,  that  our  other  perceptive 
faculties  also  contribute  occasionally  their  share.  How  many 
pleasing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fragrance  of  the 
fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves ;  not  to  mention  that  sister 
art,  whose  magical  influence  over  the  human  frame,  it  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  highest  boast  of  poetry  to  celebrate !  In 
the  foUovdng  passage,  even  the  more  gross  sensations  of  Taste 
form  the  subject  of  an  ideal  repast,  on  wliich  it  is  impossible 
not  to  dwell  with  some  complacency,  particularly  after  a 
perasal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in  which  the  poet  describes  "  the 
Wonders  of  the  Torrid  Zone." 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro'  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  hlend.    I^ay  me  rocIin*d 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shaken, 
Fann'd  hy  the  hreeze,  its  fever  cooling  fruit; 
Or,  stretch 'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  snn, 
O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  howl. 
More  hoiinteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  ])ours !     Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro'  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.     Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fjistidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  A  nana,  thou  the  pn<lc 
Of  vegetable  life,  Inyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in  the  golden  age ; 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat, 
Spi-eiwl  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove!* 

What  an  assemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different  from  all 
those  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of  Virgil  confined  in 
one  distich  ! 

Hie  gelidi  foutes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lyeori, 
Hie  nemus :  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  sbvo.* 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew,  how  inadequate  a 
notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination  (considered  even  in  its 

*  Thomson's  Summer.  nieut  upon  them  deserves  to  be  tran- 

«  [The  singular  beauty  of  these  lines       bcribed.      "  Virgile    a    i-enferme   dan> 

is  remarked   by  Diderot,    whose   com-       deux  vers  tout  ce  que  deux  ctres  pen- 
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reference  to  the  sensible  world)  is  conveyed  by  the  detinitions 
of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid.  But  the  sensible  world,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Ima<!:in«tion 
exerts  her  i)Owers.  All  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  supply 
materials  to  her  forming  hand,  diversifying  infinitely  the 
works  she  proiluces,  while  the  mixle  of  her  oi>eration  remains 
essentially  uniform.  As  it  is  the  same  jyower  of  reasoning 
which  enables  us  to  cjirry  on  our  investigations  with  resiK?ct  to 
individual  objects,  and  with  respect  to  classes  or  genera  ;  so  it 
was  by  the  same  processes  of  Analysis  and  Combination,  that 
the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  that  of 
Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana ;  and  that  of  Shake- 
speare, the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Falstaff.  The  difference 
between  these  several  efforts  of  invention,  consists  only  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  materials  were  accpiired  ;  as  far 
as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  concerned,  the  processes  are 
perfectly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to  limit  the 
province  of  Imagination  to  objects  of  sight,  have  plainly  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  important  fact,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  more  particularly: — That  the  mind  has  a 
greater  facility,  and,  of  consequence,  a  greater  delight  in  recall- 
ing the  perceptions  of  this  sense  than  those  of  any  of  the  others, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  j)erceived  by  it 
is  incom[>anibly  greater.  It  is  this  sense,  accordingly,  which 
supplies  the  painter  and  the  statuary  with  all  the  subjects  on 
w^hich  their  genius  is  exercised,  and  which  furnishes  to  the 
descrii)tive  poet  the  largest  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  materials  which  he  combines.  In  tluit  absurd  s{wcies  of 
prose  composition,  too,  which  borders  on  jioetry,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  predominance  of  jJirases  that  recall 
to  the  memory,  glaring  colours,  and  those  splendid  appeaninces 
of  nature,  which  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  eye.  It  has 
been  mentioned  by  different  writers,  as  a  characteristical  cir- 

vt-iit  eprouver  n  la  fuiH  <le  HCDHatioiiK  w.*cn't  ct  «1c1h  iliin'<r. — I/i*^  f/*'luIi/ontK4, 
»lf'lkieuHeH :  cdlrff  ilc  temlreHHC  et  dc  In  &r.&c.,  Quelle  peiiiliire!" — Kucyc.  Ari. 
voIu]»t4%  de  la  Iraithcur  et  du  Hilcncc,  du       Fraicheur.] 

VOI^  II.  2  K 
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cumstance  in  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic  style,  that  the  greater  jiart 
of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from  the  celestial  luminaries. 
"  The  works  of  the  Persians,"  says  M.  de  Voltaire,  "  are  like 
the  titles  of  their  kings,  in  which  we  are  perpetually  dazzled 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon."  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  short 
Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eastern  Nations^  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  Asiatics,  but 
to  the  old  language  and  popular  religion  of  their  country.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  tlie  very  same  criticism  will  be  found  to  apply 
to  the  juvenile  productions  of  every  author  possessed  of  a  warm 
imagination,  and  to  the  compositions  of  every  j^eople  among 
whom  a  ciJtivated  and  philosopliical  taste  has  not  established 
a  sufficiently  marked  distinction  between  the  appropriate  styles 
of  poetry  and  of  prose.  The  account  given  by  the  Abbe  Girard 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Phebus,  as  employed  by  the  French 
critics,  confirms  strongly  this  observation.  "  Le  Phebus  a  un 
brillant  qui  signifie,  ou  semble  signifier  quelque  chose :  le  soleil 
y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  et  c'est  peut-etre  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue, 
a  donne  lieu  au  nom  de  Phebus"^ 

Agreeably  to  these  principles,  Gray,  in  describing  the  infan- 
tine reveries  of  i)oetical  genius,  has  fixed  with  exquisite  judg- 
ment on  this  class  of  our  conceptions : — 

"  Vet  otlt  before  bis  iufaut  eye  woubl  run 
Siicb  FuraiH  as  glitter  in  tbe  Muse's  ray 
Witb  Orient  bues" 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  easily  luiderstood  why  the 
word  Imagination^  in  its  most  ordinary  acceptation,  should  be 
ai)plied  to  cases  where  our  conceptions  are  derived  from  the 
sense  of  sight ;  although  the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  fact, 
as  unlimited  as  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  those  partial  definitions  which  I 
have  Ijeen  attempting  to  correct ;  and  hence,  too,  i\\Q  origin  of 
the  word  Imagination^  the  etymology  of  which  implies  mani- 
festly a  reference  to  visible  objects. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  imagination  may  display 
itself,  the  greater  part  of  the  ivmarks  contained  in  this  Chapter 
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will  he  found  to  apply,  under  proi)cr  liiuitatiouH ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  tlie  subject  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examination, 
I  shall,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  it,  endeavour  to  convey 
my  ideas  rather  by  means  of  particular  examples  than  in  the 
form  of  general  pruiciples,  leaving  it  to  his  own  judgment  t<i 
determine  with  what  modifications  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  are  led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circiun- 
stances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  i)art  of  our 
constitution  presents  to  our  examination,  the  combinations 
which  the  mind  forms  out  of  materials  sui)plied  by  the  i)ower 
of  Conception  recommend  themselves  strongly,  both  by  their 
simplicity,  and  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  discussions  to 
which  they  lead.  I  sluill  avail  myself,  therefore,  as  much  as 
lK)Ssible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever  illustrations  I 
am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  poetry  and  of  jwinting ; 
the  oi)erations  of  imagination  in  these  arts  furnishing  the  most 
intelligible  and  pleasing  exemplifications  of  the  intellectual 
processes,  by  which,  in  those  analogous  but  less  pdpable  in- 
stances that  fall  under  the  consideration  of  the  moralist,  the 
mind  deviates  from  the  models  presented  to  it  by  experience, 
and  forms  to  itself  new  and  untried  objects  of  pursuit.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  such  processes,  (which,  how  little  soever  they 
may  be  attended  to,  are  liabitually  passing  in  the  thoughts  of* 
all  men,)  that  human  affairs  exhibit  so  busy  and  so  various  a 
scene ;  tending  in  one  case  to  improvement,  and  in  another  to 
decline,  according  as  our  notions  of  excellence  and  of  happiness 
are  just  or  erroneous. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  part  of  tills  work,  that  Imagina- 
tion is  a  complex  power.^  It  includes  Conception  or  simple 
Apprehension,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those 
former  objects  of  perception  or  of  knowledge  out  of  which  we 
are  to  make  a  selection ;  Abstraction,  which  separates  the 
selected  materials  from  tlie  qualities  and  circumstances  which 
are  connected  with  them  in  nature ;  and  Judgment  or  Taste, 
which  selects  the  materials,  and  directs  their  combination.     To 

'  See  p.  146. 
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these  ])oweTS,  we  may  add  that  i)articular  habit  of  aeeocifttion  ' 
to  which  I  foiTuerly  gave  the  name  of  Fancy ;  as  it  is  thin 
which  prcscntH  to  our  choiw  all  the  liitTerent  malerialB  wliich 
are  Bubservient  to  the  efforts  of  imagination,  and  which  may   ' 
therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the  ground-work  of  i>oetical 
genius. 

To  ilhiRtratc  these  observBtions,  let  us  conmder  the  steps  by  I 
which  Milton  must  have  proceedcil  in  creating  liia  imaginary  I 
garden  of  Kden.     When  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  Hub-  [ 
ject  of  description,  it  is  reasonable  to  aupposc  that  a  variety  of  I 
the  most  etriking  seeuca  which  he  had  seen  crowded  into  hia  [ 
mind.    The  asBOciation  of  ideas  suggested  them,  and  the  power  ] 
of  Conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him  with  nil  its  I 
beauties  and  imjierfectionB,     In  erery  natural  scone,  if  we  des- 
tine it  for  any  particular  purpose,  there  arc  defects  and  rcdund- 
imcies  which  art  may  sometimes  but  cannot  alwara  correct. 
But  the  power  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.     She  can  create 
and  annihilate,  and  dispose  at  pleasure  her  woods,  her  rocks, 
.  and  her  rivers.     Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eflen 
from  any  one  scene,  but  woidd  select  from  each  the  features 
wliich  were  most  emiuentiy  beautiful.     The  power  of  Abstrac- 
tion enabled  him  to  make  the  separation,  and  tasle  directed   [ 
him  in  the  selection.     Thus  he  was  furnished  with  his  mate- 
rials, by  a  skilful  combination  of  which  he  has  created  a  land- 
scape, more  jwrfect  probably  in  all  its  jiarts  than  was  ever 
realised  in  nature,  and  certainly  very  different  from  anything  j 
whicli  this  country  exhibited  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.     It  ] 
is  a  curious  remark  of  Jlr.  Walpole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free  I 
from  the  defects  of  tiie  old  English  garden,  and  in  imagined  on 
the  same  principles  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  I 
to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Ima- 
gination is  not  a  simple  power  of  the  mind,  like  Attention, 
Conception,  or  Abstraction,  but  that  it  is  formed  by  a  combiua-  ] 
tion  of  various  faculties.     It  is  farther  evident,  that  it  must  ] 
appear  under  very  different  forms  in  the  case  of  different  indi- 
viilualc,  its  some  of  its  component  parts  arc  liable  to  be  greatly  I 
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influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidentil  circumstances.  The 
variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  com- 
binations of  the  poet  or  the  painter  are  formed,  will  depend 
much  on  the  tendency  of  external  situation,  to  store  the  mind 
with  a  multiplicity  of  conceptions,  and  the  beauty  of  these 
combinations  wH\  depend  entirely  on  the  success  with  which 
the  power  of  tjiste  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  cidl,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but 
the  residt  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances. 
It  is  not  an  original  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accom- 
[ilishment  formed  by  experience  and  situation ;  and  which  in 
its  diflferent  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the 
first  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of 
Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  constitutes  poetical 
geniiis, — a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  displayed  in  poetical 
composition,  is  also  the  foundation  (though  not  precisely  in  the 
same  manner)  of  various  other  Arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  re- 
lation which  Imagination  bears  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and  office. 

SECT.  II. — OF  IMAfllNATION  C0N8IDEP.ED  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

SOME  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Among  the  Arts  connected  with  Imagination,  some  not 
only  take  their  rise  from  this  power,  but  produce  objects 
which  are  addressed  to  it  Others  take  their  rise  from  Imagi- 
nation, but  produce  objects  which  are  addressed  to  the  ix)wer 
of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  Arts,  belongs  that  of 
Gardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the  Art  of  creating 
Landscape.  In  this  Art  the  designer  is  limited  in  his  creation 
by  nature  ;  and  his  only  province  is  to  correct,  to  improve,  and 
to  adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to 
observe  the  effect,  he  must  call  up,  in  liis  imagination,  the 
scene  which  he  means  to  produce,  and  apply  to  tliis  ima- 
ginary scene  his  taste  and  his  judgment ;  or,  in  other  words. 
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U'  «  lively  conception  of  visible  objecte,  he  raust  add  ft  power  1 
(wiiich  long  experience  »n(l  nttentive  observation  nlone  can 
j^ve  him)   of  judging  beforebnnd  of  tbe  effect   wliicli   lliey 
would  produce,  if  they  were  actimlly  exhibited  to  liin  senses. 
This   power  forms  what  Lord  Chatham  beftiilifiilly  and  cs- 
pi-cKsively  called  the  prophetic  Eye  of  Taste, — that  eye  wliicli  j 
(if  I  nmy  Ijorrow  the  languid  of  Mr.  Gray)  "sees  all  the  1 
tieniiticR  tliat  a  place  is  susceptible  of,  long  before  they  are 
bom;  and  wlieu  it  plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  uuiler  tlie  I 
(iliade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it  will  have,  from  every  point 
nf  view  that  lies  in  the  prospect"^     But  although  tlie  artist  ] 
who  ci-eates  a  landscape,  copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the 
scene  which  he  exhibits  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  nwy 
pi-riduce  its  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any  I 
I'librt  on  their  part,  either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  misimderstood,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  I 
remnrit  that,  in  the  last  ol)8ervation,  I  Kpeak  merely  of  the  ( 
natiiml  effects  produced  by  a  landHcajie,  and  abstract  entirely  ] 
fronj  tlin  pleasure  which  may  resiUt  from  an  accidental  nssocia- 
tion  of  ideas  with  a  ]iarticular  scene.  The  effect  resulting  from  J 
such  associations  will  deirend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  livp-  I 
l!!n«s  with  which  the  associated  objects  are  conceived,  and  on  I 
the  affecting  nature  of  the  pictures  which  a  cre:itive  ima^iut-  I 
tifin,  when  once  roused,  will  present  to  the  mind;  but  the  | 
pleasures  thus  arising  from  the  accidental  exercise  that  b  land- 
wa]>c  may  give  to  the  imagination,  mnst  not  be  nonfoundod  I 
with  those  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excejiting  in  those  instfluces  in  which  it  nxliibita  I 
a  I'uithful  copy  of  a  particular  object,)  the  original  idea  must  be  I 
fonned  in  tbe  imagination :  and,  in  most  cases,  tbe  exercise  of  I 
imagination  must  concur  with  perception,  before  the  picture  I 
can  profluce  that  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  which  the  I 
artist  hiis  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  not  belong  entirely  I 
1o  either  of  the  two  classe*  of  Arts  formerly  mentionetl,  but  has  | 
something  in  ooTumon  with  them  both. 

As  far  ns  the  Painter  aims  at  copjing  exactly  what  lie  sees,  J 
'  Grav's  iro.'t«  W  Mnstm,  p.  277. 
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he  may  l)e  guided  meehaiiicxilly  by  general  nilefi;  and  ho 
requires  no  aid  from  that  creative  genius  which  is  cliaracter- 
istical  of  the  Poet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which  results 
from  painting,  considered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  .ex- 
tremely triiimg,  and  is  specifically  different  from  tluit  whi(!h 
it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even  in 
ix)rtrait-painting,  the  servile  copyist  of  nature  is  regarde<l  in 
no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  tradesman.  "  Deception,"  as 
Reynolds  has  excellently  observed,  "  instead  of  advancing  the 
art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  it«  infant  state.  The  first 
essays  of  [minting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere  imitations 
of  individual  objects ;  and  when  this  amounted  to  a  deception, 
the  artist  had  accomplished  his  purpose."^ 

A\Tien  the  history  or  the  landscape  painter  indulges  his 
genius  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own,  he  vies  with 
the  |X)et  in  the  noblest  exertion  of  the  poetical  art ;  and  he 
avails  himself  of  hie  professional  skill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himself 
of  language,  only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive 
the  eye  by  accurate  representations  of  particular  forms,  is  no 
longer  his  aim  ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expressive  pencil,  to 
speak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imitation,  therefore,  is 
not  the  end  which  he  proposes  to  himself,  but  the  means  which 
lie  employs  in  order  to  accomplish  it :  nay,  if  the  imitation  l)e 
carried  so  far  as  to  preclude  all  exercise  of  the  spectators 
imagination,  it  will  disapi^int,  in  a  great  measure,  the  purpose 
of  the  artist. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  sixjcies  of  comiH)sition,  in 
which  one  person  attempts,  by  means  of  language,  to  present 
to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objects  of  his  own  imagination ; 
this  power  is  necessary,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  thi* 
author  and  to  the  reader.  When  we  peruse  a  description,  we 
naturally  feel  a  disposition  to  form,  in  our  own  minds,  a  distinct 
picture  of  what  is  described ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  which  the  subject  excites,  the  picture  becomes 
steady  and  determinate.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  hear 

'  Xoiet  on  Maaan'a   Tranxhtioii  of  Frunoy^s  Poem  on  Uie  Art  of  Puiidivg, 
p.  114. 
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much  of  a  particular  town,  without  forming  Bome  Dotini)  of  ita 
figure  anil  size  and  situation;  and  iu  i-earliug  hiirtory  nnd 
jxietry,  I  believe  It  seldom  liappcns  that  wo  do  not  nnuex 
imagioaiy  uppenrances  to  the  Diimes  of  our  favourite  cbar- 
actere.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  oertaiD,  that  the  imn- 
ginations  of  do  two  men  coincide  upon  such  occasiotis;  nud, 
therefore,  though  both  may  lie  pleased,  the  agreeable  impre»- 
sions  which  they  feel  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other, 
according  as  the  pictures  by  which  they  are  produced  are  more 
or  less  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  person 
accustomed  to  dramatic  reading  sees,  for  the  first  time,  oue  of 
his  favourit*'  characters  represented  on  the  stage,  he  is  generally 
dissatisfied  with  tlie  exhibition,  however  eminent  the  actor  may 
be ;  and  if  he  should  bapjten,  before  this  representation,  to  have 
been  very  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  case 
may  contiuue  to  be  the  same  through  life.  For  my  own  part., 
I  have  never  received  from  any  Falstaff  on  the  stage,  half  the 
pleasure  which  Shakesjieare  gives  me  in  the  closet;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  should  feel  some  degree  of  unea«nestt,  if 
I  were  present  at  any  attempt  to  personate  the  figure  or  tlie 
voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panza.  It  is  not  always  tliat 
the  actor,  on  such  occneiouB,  falls  short  of  our  exj>ectation.  He 
disappoints  us  by  exhibiting  something  diifereiit  from  wliat 
our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  conse([nentIy  ap- 
pears to  us,  nt  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful  representation 
of  the  poet's  idea :  and  until  a  frequent  rejietition  of  the  jier- 
fonnance  baa  completely  obliterated  our  former  impressions, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  its 
merit. 

Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  other  subjects.  The 
sight  of  any  natural  scene,  or  of  any  work  of  art,  provided  we 
have  not  previously  heard  of  it,  commonly  produces  a  greatw" 
effect  at  first  than  ever  afterwards ;  but  if,  lu  consequence  of  a 
descrijition,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  notion  of  it,  I 
apprehend  the  effect  will  lie  found  less  pleasing  the  first  time  it 
is  seen  than  the  second.  Although  the  description  should  fall 
ulinrt  greatly  of  the  reality,  yet  the  disappointment  which 
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feel,  on  meeting  with  something  diflerent  from  wliot  we  ex- 
pected, diminishes  our  satisfaction.  The  second  time  we  see 
the  scene,  the  eflect  of  novelty  is,  indeed,  less  tlian  before  ;  hut 
it  is  still  considerable,  and  the  imagination  now  anticipates 
nothing  which  is  not  realized  in  the  iKJrception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  afford  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  so  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  a  genuine  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The  designs  of  Kent  and  of  Brown 
evince  in  their  authors  a  degree  of  imagination  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  descriptive  }>oet ;  but  when  they  are  once 
executed,  their  l)eauties  (excepting  those  which  result  from 
association)  mwt  the  eye  of  every  sjwctator.  In  poetr)',  the 
effect  is  inconsiderable,  unless  upon  a  mind  which  possesses 
some  degree  of  the  author's  genius ;  a  mind  amply  furnished, 
by  its  previous  habits,  with  the  means  of  interpreting  the  lan- 
guage which  he  employs  ;  and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to 
co-ojwrate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which 
express  comjJex  ideas,  seldom  convey  precisely  the  eame  mean- 
ing to  different  individuals,  and  that  hence  arises  much  of  the 
ambiguity  of  language.  The  same  observation  holds,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  with  resi)ect  to  the  names  of  sensible 
objects.  When  the  words  River,  Mountain,  Orove,  occur  in  a 
description,  a  person  of  lively  conceptions  naturally  thinks  of 
some  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove,  that  have  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind ;  and  whatever  the  notions  are  which 
he  is  letl  by  liis  imagination  to  form  of  these  objects,  they  must 
necessarily  approach  to  the  standard  of  what  he  has  seen. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  habits  and 
education  of  individuals ;  according  to  the  liveliness  of  their 
conceptions,  and  according  to  the  creative  i)Ower  of  their  ima- 
ginations, the  same  words  will  produce  verj'  different  effects  on 
different  minds.  \Vhen  a  i)erson  who  has  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  reads  a  description  of  a  rural  retirement ; 
the  house,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  first  accustomed 
present  themselves  spontaneously  to  his  conception,  accom- 
panied, iH>rhai)S,  with  the  recollection  of  his  early  friendships, 
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niid  all  those  plenBiiig  ideas  which  nre  commonly  nRsociated  with 
the  Bceaes  of  cliildhood  aud  of  youth.  How  different  ie  the 
effect  of  the  description  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it  woiiM 
produce  nn  one  who  has  passed  liis  ti^ider  years  at  a  distance 
i'i*om  the  lieauties  of  nature,  and  whose  infant  sports  are  con- 
nected in  his  memory  with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  n  comnierciat 
city! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular  words  nf  a 
(lescriptJon,  that  the  powers  of  imagination  and  conception  are 
employed.  They  are  farther  necessary  for  filling  up  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  picture,  of  which  the  most  minute  descriher 
can  only  trnce  the  outline.  In  the  best  description,  there  is 
much  left  to  the  reader  to  supply ;  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a  consideralilc  degi-ee,  on  the 
invention  and  taste  with  whicli  the  picture  is  finished.  It  is 
therefore  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happiest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius  may  !»  perused  with  perfect  indifference  by  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  natural  sensibility ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and  commonplace  descri|>- 
tion  may  be  the  means  of  awakening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing 
imagination,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  as 
taking  their  rise  from  the  imagination,  have  this  in  common, 
that  their  primary  object  ia  to  please.  This  obBorvation  applien 
im  the  art  of  Poetiy,  no  less  than  to  the  othere ;  nay,  it  is  this 
cii"cumstanco  whirh  characterizes  poetry,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  all  the  other  classes  of  iiferar)-  composition.  The  object 
(if  the  philoflojiher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind  ;  that  of 
the  orator,  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  will  of  otherfi,  by 
Iiending  to  lus  own  purposes  their  judgments,  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  pnstiions :  but  the  primary  and  the  distinguish- 
ing aim  of  the  poet  is,  to  please ;  and  the  principal  resource 
which  he  possesses  for  this  purpose,  is  by  addressing  the  ima- 
gination. Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  seem  to  encroach  on  the 
province  of  the  philosojiher  or  of  the  orator ;  but  in  these  in- 
stances, he  only  borrows  from  them  the  meami  by  whicJi  he 
accomplishes  his  end.     If  he  attempts  to   enlighten   and  to 
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inform,  he  addresses  the  nnderstAiulin«:c  only  as  a  veliiele  ol* 
pleasure  :^  if  he  makes  an  ap^ieal  to  the  })assiou8,  it  is  only  to 
passions  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge.  The  philosojiher,  in 
like  manner,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  end  of  instniction,  may 
find  it  exiKHlient  occasionally  to  anuise  the  imagination,  or  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  jwissions:  the  orator  may,  at  one  time, 
state  to  his  hearers  a  process  of  reasoning ;  at  another,  a  calm 
narrative  of  fact* ;  and  at  u  third,  he  may  give  the  tv'uih  to 
political  fancy.  But  still  the  ultimate  end  of  the  philosopher  is 
to  instruct,  and  of  the  orator  to  persuade ;  and  whatever  m(»nns 
they  make  use  of,  which  are  not  subscTvient  to  this  purj)ose, 
art*  out  of  place,  and  obstruct  the  eftect  of  their  lal)0ur8. 

The  measureil  composition  in  which  the  }>oet  expresses  him- 
self, is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs  to  please.  As 
the  delight  which  he  conveys  to  the  imagiimtion  is  heightenetl 
by  the  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  unite  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  he  studies  to  l)estow  upon  the  meilium 
of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the  various  beauties 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Among  these  beauties,  the  harmony 
of  numbers  is  not  the  least  powerful,  for  its  effect  is  const4Uit, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  [)leasures  which 
language  producea  A  succession  of  agreeable  iHjrceptions  is 
kept  up  by  the  organical  effect  of  words  upon  the  ear  ;  while 
they  inform  the  understanding  by  their  perspicuity  and  pr(»- 
(^ision,  or  please  the  imaghiation  by  the  pictures  they  suggest, 
or  touch  the  heart  by  the  Jissociations  they  awaken.  Of  all 
these  charms  of  language  the  i)oet  may  avail  himself;  and 
they  are  all  so  many  instruments  of  his  art.  To  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  orator  they  may  occasionally  be  of  use ;  and  to 
l)oth  they  must  be  constanUy  so  far  an  object  of  attention,  that 
nothing  may  occur  in  their  compositions  which  may  distract 
the  thoughts  by  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  taste ;  but  the 

*  [rtray  seoms  to  liavo  had  the  oame  nnd  ftft*ect«<l  to  call  that  wliirh  ilclig]it(><l 

iilt'ii^  althougli  ho  has  oxprcKflcil  hiiiiRolf  my  iiuagination  nonaentte.  Now,  I  insiKt 

on  the  subject  Humowhat  loosely.     "  I  that  sodho  is  nothing  in  p<K»try,  Imt  ar- 

rcniomWr,"  nays  he  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  cording  to  the  dross  sho  wears,  and  xXyi'. 

"  you  insulted  me  when  I  saw  you  last,  scene  she  appears  in.''] 
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poet  must  not  rest  satisfied  witli  lliia  negative  praise.  I'leasure 
13  the  end  of  liis  art ;  nnd  tbe  more  luimerous  the  sources  of  it 
wliich  be  can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

Tlie  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety  of 
human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  reality  flubservient  to 
oiu-  happiness,  is  a  source  of  jjlaisure  when  presented  to  our 
conceptions,  and  may  sometimes  derive  from  tbe  heightenings 
of  imagination  a  momenlflry  clmnn,  whic)!  we  oscliange  with 
reluctance  for  the  substantial  gratifications  of  the  tenses.  Tlie 
pro\'inee  of  the  i«iiiiter,  and  of  tbe  statuary,  is  confined  to  the 
imitfltion  of  visible  objects,  and  to  tbe  exhibition  of  such  in- 
tellectual and  moral  cpialities  us  the  human  body  is  fitted  to 
express.  In  ornamental  architecture,  and  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, tbe  sole  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
by  tbe  beauty  or  sublimity  of  material  forms.  But  to  the  poet, 
all  tbe  glories  of  external  nature,  all  that  is  amiable  or  intOTeet- 
ing,  or  respectable  in  human  ebaracf^^r;  all  that  excites  and 
engages  our  benevolotit  affections ;  all  those  truths  which  moke 
tbe  heart  feel  itself  bette-r  and  more  happy;  all  these  supply 
mnteri.iU,  out  of  wliicb  he  forms  aud  peoples  a  ivorld  of  his 
own,  where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  aud  where 
no  cloufls  darken  our  iirosjx-cts, 

That  tbe  pleasures  of  poetry  arise  chiefly  from  the  agreeable 
feelings  which  it  conveys  to  tbe  mind  by  awakening  tbe  ima- 
gination, is  a  proposition  wliieh  may  seem  too  o'lvious  to  etaud 
in  need  of  proof.  As  the  ingenious  inquirer,  however,  into 
"  tbe  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  has 
disputed  the  common  notiouB  uiwn  this  subject,  I  shall  con- 
sider some  of  tbe  principal  arguments  by  which  be  baa  sup- 
ported his  opinion. 

Tbe  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am  now  to 
examine  is,  "  Tliat  the  common  effect  of  poetry  is  not  to  raise 
ideas  of  things  ;"  or,  as  I  would  rather  clioose  to  express  it,  its 
common  effect  is  not  to  give  exercise  to  the  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  imagination.  That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  misre- 
presenfittioii,  I  shall  state  Ibe  doctrine  at  length  in  the  words 
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of  the  author.  "  If  words  have  all  their  possible  extent  of 
I)Ower,  three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  first 
is  the  sotmd  ;  the  second  the  picture,  or  representiition  of  the 
thing  signified  by  the  sound ;  the  third  is,  the  affection  of  the 
soul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Compouniled 
abstract  words,  (honour,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  like,)  produce 
the  first  and  the  hist  of  these  effects,  but  not  the  second. 
Simple  abstracts  are  used  to  signify  some  one  simple  idea, 
without  much  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend 
it,  as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like ;  these  are  capable  of 
effecting  all  three  of  the  purj^ses  of  words ;  as  the  aggregate 
words,  man,  castle,  horse,  &c.,  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  But 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  effect  even  of  these 
words,  does  not  arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  several 
things  they  would  represent  in  the  imagination  ;  l)ecaust»,  on  a 
very  diligent  examination  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others 
to  consider  theirs,  I  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any 
such  picture  is  formed ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  most  commonly 
a  piurticular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound  ab- 
stracts, not  by  presenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by 
having  from  use  the  sjime  effect  on  being  mentioned,  that  their 
original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Sup[)ose  we  were  to  read  a  j)as- 
sage  to  this  effect, — '  The  river  Danube  rises  in  a  moist  and 
mountainous  soil  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where,  winding  to 
and  fro,  it  waters  several  principidities,  until  turning  into 
Austria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  passes  into  Hun- 
gary; there  with  a  vast  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave  and 
the  Drave,  it  quits  Christendom,  and  rolling  through  the  bar- 
barous countries  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many 
mouths  into  the  Black  Sea.'  In  this  description  many  things 
are  mentioned ;  as  momitains,  rivers,  cities,  the  sea,  &c.  But 
let  anybody  examine  himself,  and  see  whether  he  has  had  im- 
pres8c»d  on  his  imagination  any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountiiin, 
watery  soil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words  in  conversation,  to  have 
ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  repre- 
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Kcnteil;  bcBidcs  some  words  expressing  real  essences,  are  m) 
mixed  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  jump  from  sense  to  thouglit,  from  particulars 
to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  life ;  nor  is  it  nc^cessary  that  we 
should." 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke  refere  to 
the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr.  Black- 
lock.  "  Hei*e"  says  he,  "  is  a  poet ^  doubtless  as  much  affected 
by  his  own  descriptions,  as  any  that  reads  tlvem  can  be  ;  and 
yet  he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm,  by  things  of 
which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any  idea,  farther 
than  that  of  a  bare  sound ;  and  why  may  not  those  who  read 
his  works  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was,  with  as 
little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  tlungs  described." 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  these  passages,  I 
must  observe  in  general,  tliat  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Burke, 
in  thinking  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  words  which  we 
habitually  employ,  have  no  effect  to  "  raise  ideas  in  the  mind," 
or  to  exercise  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  My 
notions  on  tliis  subject  I  liave  already  sufficiently  exphiincd  in 
treating  of  Abstraction. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
words  which  are  used  in  poetry  and  elo^iuence,  [more  especially 
I  think  in  the  latter,]  produce  very  powerful  effects  on  the 
mind,  by  exciting  emotions  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  particular  sounds,  without  leading  the  imagina- 
tion to  form  to  itself  any  pictures  or  representations ;  mid  his 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  such  words  operate,  ai)iK^ars  to 
me  satisfactory.  "  Such  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  sounds ; 
l)ut  they  are  sounds,  which,  being  used  on  particular  occasions, 
wherein  we  receive  some  good,  or  suffer  some  evil ;  or  see  others 
atlbcted  witli  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other 
interesting  things  or  events;  and  being  applied  in  such  a 
variety  of  cases,  tliat  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things 
they  belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  are  after- 
wards mentioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of  their  occasions. 
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The  hounds  being  otlen  used  without  reference  to  any  particular 
occasion,  and  carrying  still  theii*  first  impressions,  they  at  last 
utterly  lose  their  connexion  with  the  particular  occasions  that 
gave  rise  to  them,  yet  the  sound,  without  any  annexed  motion, 
continues  to  operate  as  before." 

Notwithstiinding,  however,  these  concessions,  I  cannot  mlmit 
that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its  principtd  eftect. 
Whence  is  it  that  general  and  abstract  expressions  are  so  tame 
and  lifeless,  in  comparison  of  those  which  are  jmrticular  and 
figurative  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  former  do  not  give  any  exer- 
cise to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ?  Whence  the  distinc- 
tion, acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  Ixjtween 
that  charm  of  words  which  evai)orates  in  the  process  of  transla- 
tion, and  those  i)ermanent  beauties,  which,  presenting  to  the 
mind  the  distinctness  of  a  picture,  may  impart  pleasure  to  the 
most  remote  regions  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  poet  addresses  himself  to  associiitions  which  are  local  and 
tcmix)rary ;  in  the  other,  to  those  essential  principles  of  human 
nature,  from  which  poetry  and  jminting  derive  their  common 
attnictions  ?  Hence,  among  the  various  sources  of  the  sublime, 
the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he  calls  Vt»i(/)ui, 
(^avToauu)— Stop  a  Xeyy^,  \nr  h/^ovauurfwv  koI  Tra^oiH? 
ffkerreip  &)/c^9,  /cat  mr  oy^iv  taS^^9  Tot9  uKovovaip} 

In  treating  of  abstraction  I  formerly  remarked,  that  the  per- 
fection of  philosophical  style  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  that  sjiecies  of  language  we  employ  in  Algebra,  and  to 
exclude  every  expression  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
attention  by  exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judgment 
by  casual  associations.  For  this  puri)Ose  the  philosopher  ought 
to  be  si)aring  in  the  employment  of  figurative  words,  and  to 
convey  his  notions  by  general  terms  wliich  have  been  accurately 
defined.  To  the  orator,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wishes  to 
prevent  the  cool  exercise  of  the  understanding,  it  may,  on  the 
same  iiccount,  be  frequently  useful  to  delight  or  to  agitiite  his 

*  J>e  *SubUm.  sect,  xv, — "  Quas  ^utrm-  ubKciitiiim  itu  iei)ra'scnlaiitur  uiiiiuu,  lit 
^imt  (Jneci  vocaiit,  noM  sane  Viaione^  cas  ccnicrc  oculiu  ac  pricsentes  lial>ere 
Rp]x^IlaniU8 ;  per  (luas  imaf^iucM  rcrum       vklcuiuur." — Quiutil. /;M^  Or«/.  vi.  2. 
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hearers,  by  blendiug  with  his  reasonings  the  illusions  of  poetry 
or  the  magical  influence  of  sounds  consecrated  by  popular  feel- 
ings. A  regard  to  the  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Philoso- 
phical and  in  Khetorical  composition,  renders  the  ornaments 
which  are  so  becoming  in  the  one,  inconsistent  with  good  taste 
and  good  sense,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

In  poetry,  as  truths  and  facts  are  introduced,  not  for  the 
piu-pose  of  information,  but  to  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
nothing  offends  more  than  those  general  expressions  which 
form  the  great  instrument  of  philosophical  reasoning.  The 
original  pleasures,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recall  to  the 
mind,  are  all  derived  from  individual  objects,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not  belong 
to  my  present  subject  to  enumerate,)  the  more  particular,  and 
the  more  appropriated  its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
charm  it  possesses. 

With  respect  to  the  description  of  the  course  of  the  Danube 
already  quoted,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  result  of  the  experiment 
to  be  as  tlic  author  represents  it.  That  words  may  often  be 
apjjlied  to  their  proper  purposes,  without  our  annexing  any 
particular  notions  to  them,  I  have  formerly  shewn  at  great 
length,  and  I  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  description  may 
be  so  understood.  But  to  be  understood  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  tlie  poet ;  his  j)riinary  object  is  to  please,  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  conveys  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  the  images  which  he  suggests. 
In  tlie  case  of  a  poet  born  blind,  the  effect  of  poetry  must  de- 
pend on  other  causes ;  but  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on 
tliis  point,  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  that  such  a  poet  should 
receive,  even  from  his  own  descriptions,  the  same  degree  of 
l)leasure  which  they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of 
conceiving  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Indeed,  this  in- 
stance wliich  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  support  of  his  theory,  is 
suiticient  of  itself  to  sliew  that  the  theor}^  cannot  be  true  in  tlie 
extent  in  whicli  it  is  stated. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  descrii)tion  of  the  Danube,  I  shall 
quote  a  stanza  from  Gray,  whicli  affords  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
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ample  of  the  two  different  effects  of  poetical  expression.  The 
pleasure  conveyed  by  the  two  last  lines  resolves  almost  entirely 
into  Mr.  Burke's  principles  ;  but  great  as  this  pleasure  is,  how 
inconsiderable  is  it  in  comparison  of  that  arising  from  the 
continued  and  varied  exercise  which  the  preceding  lines  give  to 
the  imagination  ? 

"  In  clinics  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-bnilt  mountains  roam, 
The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom. 
To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  od*rous  shade, 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat. 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-ciuctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track  where'er  the  goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effect  of  the  solemn 
and  uniform  flow  of  the  verse  in  this  exquisite  stanza,  in  retard- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  reader,  so  as  to  arrest  his  attention 
to  every  successive  picture,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
impression.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rhythm  arises  from 
this  circumstance  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  theory  of  poetical  expression, 
no  author  in  our  language  affords  a  richer  variety  of  illustra- 
tions than  the  poet  last  quoted.  His  merits,  in  many  other 
respects  are  great,  but  his  skill  in  tliis  particular  is  more  pecu- 
liarly conspicuoua  How  much  he  had  made  the  principles  of 
this  branch  of  his  art  an  object  of  study,  appears  from  his 
letters  published  by  Mr.  Mason. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  in  the  last  line  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effects  of  words 
already  described ;  the  effect  of  some  in  awakening  the  powers 
of  Conception  and  Imagination,  and  that  of  others  in  exciting 
associated  emotions : — 

"  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-<»yed  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 
S(*atters  from  her  pictured  urn. 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

VOL.  II.  2  r 
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SECT.   III. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 
RELATION  OF  IMAGINATION  AND  OF  TASTE  TO  GENIUS. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  sections,  it  is  ob- 
vious in  what  manner  a  person  accustomed  to  analyze  and 
combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire  an  idea  of  beauties 
superior  to  any  which  he  has  seen  realized.  It  may  also  be 
easily  inferred,  that  a  habit  of  forming  such  intellectual  com- 
binations, and  of  remarking  their  eflfects  on  our  own  minds, 
must  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  taste,  to  a  degree 
which  it  never  can  attain  in  those  men  who  study  to  improve 
it  by  the  observation  and  comparison  of  external  objects  only. 

A  cultivated  t-aste,  combined  with  a  creative  imagination, 
constitutes  genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Without  taste,  imagina- 
tion could  produce  only  a  random  analysis  and  combination  of 
our  conceptions;  and  without  imagiuation,  taste  would  be 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  invention.  These  two  ingredients  of 
genius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  possible  proportions ;  and 
w^herc  either  is  possessed  in  a  degree  remarkably  exceeding 
what  foils  to  the  ordinary  share  of  mankind,  it  may  compen- 
sate in  some  measure  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncom- 
monly correct  taste  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
duce works  which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  least  nothing 
which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of  imagination,  even 
when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder  by  its  creative  power,  and 
shews  what  it  could  have  ])crformcd,  had  its  exertions  been 
guided  by  a  more  perfect  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  a  union  of  these  two  powers  in  the 
same  mind  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  every  work  of 
genius.  Taste  without  imagination,  is  in  such  a  situation  im- 
possible ;  for,  as  there  are  no  monuments  of  ancient  genius  on 
which  it  can  be  formed,  it  must  be  the  result  of  experiments, 
which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every  individual  can 
enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  necessarily  be  imper- 
fect, in  consequence  of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the 
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result,  but  without  imagination  it  could  not  have  been  acquired 
even  in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  the  arts  the  case  comes  to  be  altered. 
The  productions  of  genius  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that 
taste  may  be  formed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  others ; 
and,  as  formerly  imagination  had  served  as  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  taste,  so  taste  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of 
imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty  has 
been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
approach  to  infinity ;  and  present  such  ample  materials  to  a 
judicious  selection,  that  with  a  high  standanl  of  excellence 
continually  present  to  the  thoughts,  industry,  assisted  by  the 
most  moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will  in  time  produce  per- 
formances, not  only  more  free  from  faults,  but  incomparably 
more  powerful  in  their  eflfects,  than  the  most  original  efibrts  of 
untutored  genius,  wliich,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  taste,  copies 
after  an  inferior  model  of  perfection.  What  Reynolds  observes 
of  painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts :  that 
"  as  the  painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece  those  beau- 
ties which  are  dispersed  amongst  a  great  variety  of  individuals, 
produces  a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature  ; 
so  that  artist  who  can  unite  in  himself  the  excellences  of  tlie 
various  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  of 
his  masters."^ 

SECT.  IV. — OF  THE  INt^LUENCE  OF  IMAGINATION  ON  HUMAN 

CHARACTER  AND  HAPPINESS. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  power  of  Imagination 
chiefly  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  But  it  deserves 
our  attention  still  more,  on  account  of  its  extensive  influence  on 
human  charactcT  and  happiness. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  entirely 
occupied  with  the  objects  of  their  present  perceptions ;  and  the 
case  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  own 
apecica     One  of  the  principal  efiects  which  a  liberal  education 

*  See  p.  S2G  of  his  Diseourtes. 
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produces  on  the  mind,  is  to  accustom  us  to  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  direct  it  at  pleasure 
to  those  intellectual  combinations  which  delight  the  imagina- 
tion. Even,  however,  among  men  of  cultivated  understandings, 
this  faculty  is  possessed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by  different 
individuals;  and  these  differences,  (whether  resulting  fix)m 
original  constitution,  or  from  early  education,)  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  some  striking  varieties  in  human  character. 

What  we  commonly  call  sensibility,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point  out  to  two  men, 
any  object  of  compassion ; — a  man,  for  example,  reduced  by 
misfortune  from  easy  circumstances  to  indigence.  The  one 
feels  merely  in  proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  senses. 
The  other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man  to  his 
dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family  in  their 
domestic  distressea  He  listens  to  their  conversation  while 
they  recall  to  remembrance  the  flattering  prospects  they  once 
indulged ;  the  circle  of  Mends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave ; 
the  liberal  plans  of  education  which  were  begun  and  inter- 
rupted ;  and  pictures  out  to  himself  all  the  various  resources 
whicli  delicacy  and  pride  suggest,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the 
world.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  sensibility  increases, 
and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  sees,  but  for  what  he  imaginea 
It  will  be  said  that  it  was  his  sensibility  which  originally 
roused  his  imagination ;  and  the  observation  is  undoubtedly 
true;  but  it  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination  increases  and  prolongs  his  sensi- 
bility. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  Sentimental  Journey  of 
Bterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
prisons  in  France,  the  accidental  sight  of  a  starling  in  a  cage 
suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  in- 
dulges his  imagination,  "  and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  tlic 
grated  door  to  take  the  picture." 

"  I  beheld,"  says  he,  "  his  body  half- wasted  away  with  long 
expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of 
the  heart  it  is  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.     Upon  looking 
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nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feveriHli ;  in  thirty  years  the  western 
breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood ;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no 
moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  firiend  or  kinsman 
breathed  through  his  lattice. — His  children — but  here  my 
heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait. 

"  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
his  dungeon,  on  a  little  straw,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed  ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed 
there ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in  his  liand,  and  with 
a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the 
heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down — shook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction." 

The  foregoing  observations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
effect  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  some 
persons  who  do  not  discover  much  sensibility  to  the  distresses 
of  real  life.  In  a  novel,  or  a  tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely 
finished  in  all  its  parts ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only 
with  every  circumstance  on  which  the  distress  turns,  but  with 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  ever)*  character  with  respect  to 
his  situation.  In  real  life  we  see,  in  general,  only  detached 
scenes  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  impression  is  slight,  unless 
imagination  finishes  the  characters,  and  supplies  the  incidents 
that  are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  scenes  of  distress  that  imagination  increases 
our  sensibility.  It  gives  us  a  double  share  in  the  prosperity  of 
others,  and  enables  us  to  partake,  with  a  more  lively  interest, 
in  every  fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or 
to  communities.  Even  from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  thoughts  to 
the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  sensitive  creation,  and  by  in- 
teresting our  benevolent  affections  in  tlie  scenes  we  behold, 
lends  a  new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  a])parent  cold- 
ness and  selfishnesH  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a  great 
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measure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a  want  of  imaginatioa  In 
the  case  of  misfortunes  whicli  happen  to  ourselves,  or  to  our 
near  c(»inexions,  neither  of  these  powers  is  necessary  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  our  situation ;  so  that  we  feel,  of  necessity, 
the  correspondent  en^otions.  But  without  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  both,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  comprehend  com- 
pletely the  situation  of  his  neighbour^  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a 
great  part  of  the  distress  which  exists  in  the  world,  K  we 
feel  therefore  more  for  ourselves  than  for  others,  the  difference 
is  to  be  ascribed,  at  least  partly,  to  this ;  that  in  the  former 
case,  the  facts  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are 
more  fully  before  us  than  they  possibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do*  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  interference 
betwern  our  own  interest  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  preference  to  ourselves;  even  supposrng  our 
neighbour's  situation  to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our 
own.  I  only  affirm,  that  where  this  preference  becomes  blame- 
able  and  UDJust,  the  effect  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the 
way  I  mentioned.^  One  striking  proof  of  this,  is  the  powerful 
emotions  which  may  be  occasionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  callous,  when  the  attention  has  been  once  fixed,  and 
the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent  and  circumstantial  and 
pathetic  descrij^tion. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralist,  in  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice,  has,  I  think, 
drawn  a  less  pleasing  picture  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  than  is  agreeable  to  truth.  "  To  disturb,"  says  he, 
"  the  happiness  of  our  neighbour,  merely  because  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  our  onmi  ;  to  t^iko  from  him  what  is  of  real  use  to  him, 
merely  because  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of  more  use  to  us ;  or  to  in- 
dulge in  this  manner,  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  the  natural 
preference  which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happiness  above 
that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial  spectator  can  go  along 

*  I  Bay  partly  ;  for  habits  of  inatten-       doubtedly  presuppose  some  defect  in  the 
lion  to  the  situation  of  other  men,  un-      social  affections. 
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with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  first  and  principally  recom- 
mended to  liis  own  care  ;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  him- 
self than  of  any  other  person,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interested 
in  what<}ver  immediately  concerns  himself,  than  in  what  con- 
cerns any  other  man ;  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of  the  death  of 
another  person  with  whom  we  have  no  particular  connexion, 
will  give  us  less  concern,  will  sjujil  our  stomach  or  break  our 
rest  nmch  less  than  a  very  insignificant  disaster  which  has 
befallen  ourselves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  may 
affect  us  much  less  than  a  very  small  misfortune  of  our  own, 
we  must  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that  small  misfortmie,  nor 
even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  must  here,  as  in  all  other 
eases,  view  ourselves  not  so  much  according  to  that  light  in 
which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourselves,  as  according  to 
that  in  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though  every 
man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  Ik)  the  whole  world  to  him- 
self, to  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it. 
Though  his  own  happiness  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  that  of  all  the  world  l)esides,  to  every  other  jxirson  it  is  of 
no  more  consequence  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though  it 
may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in  his  own  breast, 
naturally  prefers  liimsell*  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  not  look 
mankind  in  the  face,  and  avow  that  he  acts  according  to  this 
principle.  He  feels  that  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
along  M^th  him,  and  that,  how  natural  soever  it  mny  be  to  him, 
it  must  always  ai)pear  excessive  and  extravagant  to  them. 
When  he  views  himself  in  the  light  in  wliich  he  is  conscious 
that  others  will  view  him,  he  sees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of 
the  multitude,  in  no  resi)ect  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If  he 
would  act  so  as  that  the  impartial  spectiitor  may  enter  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the 
greatest  desire  to  do,  he  must  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, humble  the  arrogance  of  his  self-love,  and  bring  it  down 
to  something  which  other  men  can  go  along  with." 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
passage ;  and  that  a  pnidential  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others 
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might  teach  a  man  of  good  sense,  without  the  aid  of  more 
amiable  motives,  to  conceal  his  mireasonable  partialities  in 
favour  of  himself,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  sentiments  of  impartial  spectators.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  fact  is  much  too  strongly  stated  with  respect 
to  the  natural  partiality  of  self-love,  supposing  the  situation  of 
our  neighboiurs  to  be  as  completely  presented  to  our  view  as  our 
own  must  of  necessity  be.  When  the  orator  wishes  to  combat 
the  selfish  passions  of  his  audience,  and  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense 
of  what  they  owe  to  mankind,  what  mode  of  persuasion  docs 
nature  dictate  to  him  ?  Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the  impoit- 
ance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  necessity,  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  feelings  ?  Such 
considerations  undoubtedly  might,  with  some  men,  produce  a 
certain  effect,  and  might  lead  them  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  virtue ;  but  they  would  never  excite  a  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  thought  of  injustice,  or  a  sudden  and  involuntary 
burst  of  disinterested  affection.  If  the  orator  can  only  succeed 
in  fixing  their  attention  to  facts,  and  in  bringing  these  facts 
home  to  their  imagination  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has 
completely  attained  his  object.  No  sooner  are  the  facts  appre- 
hended, than  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  nature  display 
themselves  in  all  their  beauty.  The  most  cautious  and  timid 
lose,  for  a  moment,  all  thought  of  themselves,  and,  despising 
every  consideration  of  prudence  or  of  safety,  become  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  facts,  wliich  are  commonly  alleged  as  proofs  of 
the  original  selfishness  of  mankind,  may  be  explained,  in  part, 
in  a  similar  way;  and  may  be  traced  to  habits  of  inattention, 
or  to  a  want  of  imagination,  arising,  probably,  from  some  fault 
in  early  education. 

Wliat  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  the  social  prin- 
(^iples,  may  l^e  applied  to  all  our  other  passions,  excepting  those 
which  take  their  rise  from  the  body.  They  ai'C  commonly  strong 
ill  f)roportion  to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  howcvei',  extremely  curious,  that  wlicu  an  imagination 
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which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  wliich,  like  those  of  the 
vulgar,  has  little  activity  from  a  want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roused 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  orator  or  of  the  poet,  it  is  more  apt 
to  produce  the  violence  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  minds  of  a 
superior  order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occasional  exercise,  we 
acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over  it  As  we  can  with- 
draw the  attention  at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  trans- 
port ourselves  into  a  world  of  our  own,  so,  when  we  wish  to 
moderate  our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagi- 
nation, and  return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations. 
But  in  a  mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions  are  not  fami- 
liar, and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  genius  of 
another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfectly 
ungovernable,  and  produces  something  like  a  temporary  insa- 
nity. Hence  the  wonderful  effects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the 
lower  orders;  effects  which  are  much  more  remarkable  than 
what  it  ever  produces  on  men  of  etlucation.^ 

SECT.  V.^-C?ONTINUATION  OF  THI6  SAME  SUBJECT. 
INCONVENIENCES  RE8ULTIN0  FROM  AN  ILl.-REGULATED  IMAOINATION. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature  that  the  objects 
of  perception  should  produce  much  stronger  impressions  on  the 
mind  than  its  own  operations.  And,  accordingly,  they  always 
do  so,  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early  life  to  exercise 
the  different  principles  of  our  constitution.  But  it  is  possible, 
by  long  habits  of  solitary  reflection,  to  reverse  this  order  of 
things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to  sensible  objects  to  so 
great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  conduct  almost  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed  to  a  distance  from 
society,  and  from  the  pursuits  of  life,  when  we  have  been  long 
accustomeil   to  converse  with  our  own   thoughts,  and  have 

*  ["  The  provinco  of  cIiKiiience  in  to  heighten  thcni  with  images  and  colours 

reign  over  minds  of  alow  perception  and  unknown  to  them  ;  and  to  raise  aii<l  en- 

Utde  inuigination ;  to  set  things  in  h'ghts  gage  their  rude  passions  to  the  point  tn 

they  never   h;iw   them   in;   to  cngago  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  bring  them." 

their  atlenti«>n  by  details  and  circuni-  — (tray's  l^efters,  p.  394.J 
stances  gradually  unfolded ;  to  a^Iom  and 
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found  our  activity  gratified  by  intellectual  exertious,  which 
afford  scope  to  all  our  powers  and  affections,  without  exposing 
us  to  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
we  arc  apt  to  contract  an  unnatural  predilection  for  meditation, 
and  to  lose  all  interest  in  external  occurrences.  In  such  a 
situation  too,  the  mind  gradually  loses  that  command  which 
education,  when  properly  conducted,  gives  it  over  the  train  of 
its  ideas,  till  at  length  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation acquire  as  powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its 
passions  as  if  they  were  realities.  A  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  which  presents  but  a  limited  variety  of  objects,  and 
these  only  of  such  a  sort  as  "  awake  to  solemn  thought,"  has  a 
remarkable  effect  in  cherishing  this  enthusiasm. 

When  such  disorders  of  the  imagination  have  been  long 
confirmed  by  habit,  the  e\dl  may  perhaps  be  beyond  a  remedy ; 
but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much  may  be  expected  from  our 
own  efforts,  in  particular,  from  mingling  gradually  in  the  busi- 
ness and  amusements  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  have  sufficient 
force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  resolutely  plunging  into 
those  active  and  interesting  and  hazardous  scenes,  which, 
by  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circiunstances,  may 
weaken  the  impressions  of  imagination,  and  strengthen  those 
produced  by  realities.  The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  these  cases, 
is  equally  beautiful  and  just : — 

"  Go,  soft  enthusiast !  quit  the  cypress  groves, 
Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  monnings  tune 
Your  sad  complaint.     Go,  8»>ck  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wish 
Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  every  hour, 
Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Apennines 
Or,  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  field 
Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  sky, 
1'he  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul ; 
And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march, 
Forgot  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares."* 

'  Armstron;;. 
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The  disordered  state  of  mind  to  which  these  observations 
refer  is  the  more  interesting,  that  it  is  chiefly  incident  to  men 
of  uncommon  sensibility  and  geniua  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  there  is  a  connexion  between  genius  and  melan- 
choly ;  and  there  is  one  sense  of  tlie  word  melancholy,  in  wliich 
the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true, — a  sense  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either 
gloomy  or  malevolent.^  This,  I  think,  is  not  only  confirmed 
by  facts,  but  may  be  inferred  from  some  principles  which  were 
formerly  stateil  on  the  subject  of  invention  ;  for  as  the  disposi- 
tion now  alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  current  of 
thought,  and  to  collect  the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  discovery  of  those  profound  conclusions  which 
result  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  less  obvious  rela- 
tions among  our  ideas.  Frpm  the  same  principles  too,  may  be 
traced  some  of  the  effects  which  situation  and  early  education 
produce  on  the  intellectual  character.  Among  the  natives  of 
wild  and  solitary  countries  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  sublime 
exertions  of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philosophical  research, 
while  those  men  whose  attention  has  been  dissipated  from 
infancy  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  whose  current  of 
thought  has  been  trained  to  yield  and  accommodate  itself, 
every  moment,  to  the  rapid  succession  of  trifles,  which  diversify 
fashionable  life,  acquire,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the 
intellectual  habits  which  are  favourable  to  gaiety,  vivacity, 
and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a  warm  imagi- 
nation, is  obliged  to  mingle  occasionally  in  the  scenes  of  real 
business,  he  is  perjKJtually  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  his 
own  enthusiasm.  What  we  call  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  consists  chiefly  in  that  temi>er  of  mind  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  view,  at  all   times,   with  perfect  coolness  and 

^  Ai«  t)  ^ifrtt  $r»t  9't(irr»)  yiyivmttv  scribcd  as  exerting  a  pcciiliur  influence 

«t>)(ir,  n  »»rk  f  iX«r«^/«»,  ^  «'«x«rixny,  j|  at  that  period  of  the  year,  "  when  the 

vtfinrif,  It  Tix*»t,  f»if9vT»i  fit>.»yx»^*»»i  dark  winds  of  autumn  return,  and  when 

SfTif.  — Aristot.  Problem,  sect.  xxx.  1 . —  the  foiling  leaves  and  the  naked  fields  fill 

[Such    is   the  philosophic  melancholy  the  heart  at  once  with  mournful  presages 

which  Thunisim  has  so  pathetically  de-  and  with  tender  recollections."] 
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accuracy,  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  situation,  so 
that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  impression  on  him, 
without  any  exaggeration  arising  from  his  own  peculiar  habits. 
But  to  a  man  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  external  circum- 
stances only  serve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
conduct  he  piursues  has,  in  general,  far  less  reference  to  his 
real  situation,  than  to  some  imaginary  one,  in  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  be  placed ;  in  consequence  of  which,  while  he 
appears  to  himself  to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom 
and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the 
appearances  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  seems  to  be  the  idea 
which  the  author^  of  the  JReJlectiona  an  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  Hotisaeau,  has  formed  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
"  His  faculties,"  we  are  told,  "  were  slow  in  their  operation, 
but  his  heart  was  ardent :  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  own 
meditations  that  he  became  impassioned:  he  discovered  no 
sudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflection.  It 
has,  perhaps,  happened  to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a 
woman,  by  dweUing  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  absence. 
Sometimes  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affec- 
tion ;  but  if  an  expression  had  escaped  you,  which  might  bear 
an  unfavourable  construction,  he  would  recollect  it,  examine  it, 
exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude 
by  a  total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was 
scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him ;  for  the  light  which 
broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  sufficient  to  efface  the 
wrong  impressions  which  had. taken  place  so  gradually  in  his 
mind.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an 
intimate  fcwting  with  him.  A  word,  a  gesture,  furnished  him 
witli  matter  of  profound  meditation:  he  connected  the  most 
trifling  circumstances  like  so  many  mathematical  propositions, 
and  conceived  his  conclusions  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  demonstration.  I  believe,"  continues  this  ingenious  writer, 
"  that  imagination  was  the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  that 
it  had  almost  absorbed  all  the  rcst.  He  dreamed  rather  than 
existed,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  said,  more  pro])erly, 

'  Madame  dc  Staid  Holstein. 
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to  have  passed  in  his  mind,  than  without  him:  a  mode  of 
being,  one  should  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  secured 
him  from  distrust,  as  it  pi'evented  liim  from  observation ;  but 
the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempting  to 
observe,  it  only  rendered  his  observations  erroneous.  That 
his  soul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  having  read  his 
works ;  but  Iiis  imagination  sometimes  interposed  between  his 
reason  and  his  affections,  and  destroyed  their  influence:  he 
appeared  sometimes  void  of  sensibility ;  but  it  was  because  he 
did  not  perceive  objects  such  as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them 
with  our  eyes,  his  heart  would  have  been  more  affected  than 
ours." 

In  this  very  striking  description  we  see  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  sensibility  and  genius  approaching  to  insanity.  It  is  a 
case,  probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs  in  the  extent  here  de- 
scribed ;  but,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in 
the  world,  who  will  not  trace  many  resembling  featiu^s  to  it, 
in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances ;  perhaps  there  are  few 
who  have  not  been  occasionally  conscious  of  some  resemblance 
to  it  in  themselves. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  the  taste  may  acquire 
a  fastidious  refinement  unsuitable  to  the  present  situation  of 
human  nature ;  and  those  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  which 
ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  so  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry  and 
romance,  as  to  disqualify  us  for  the  scene  in  which  we  are 
destined  to  act.  Such  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind  is  an 
endless  source  of  error,  more  particularly  when  we  are  placed 
in  those  critical  situations  in  which  our  conduct  determines  our 
future  happiness  or  misery,  and  which,  on  account  of  this  ex- 
tensive influence  on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground- work 
of  fictitious  composition.  The  effect  of  novels,  in  misleading 
the  passions  of  youth,  with  respect  to  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 

The  passion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  favourite 
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subject  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  human  genius.  These  are  the  natural  delight  of  the 
young  and  susceptible,  long  before  the  influence  of  the  passions 
is  felt ;  and  from  these  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itself  an  ideal 
model  of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  becomes  enamoured  with 
its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagination,  the  excellences  of  real 
characters  make  but  a  slight  impression ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
will  be  found,  that  men  of  a  romantic  turn,  unless  when  under 
the  influence  of  violent  passions,  are  seldom  attached  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  Where,  indeed,  such  a  turn  is  united  with  a 
warmth  of  temperament,  the  efiects  are  different,  but  they  are 
equally  fatal  to  happiness.  As  the  distinctions  which  exist 
among  real  characters  are  confounded  by  false  and  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is  directed  to  some 
object  by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  slight  resemblance  is  mis- 
taken for  an  exact  coincidence,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  poet 
and  novelist  are  applied  literally  to  an  individual,  who  perhaps 
falls  short  of  the  common  standard  of  excellence.  "  I  am  cer- 
tain," says  the  author  last  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the 
character  of  Ilousseau,  "  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment 
which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illusions  alone  that 
could  captivate  his  passions ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
always  to  accomplish  his  mistress  from  his  own  fancy.  I  am 
certain  also/'  she  adds,  "  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved  the 
moat,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  constantly, 
was  liis  own  Jvlie!* 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  passion,  the  effects  of  a  ro- 
mantic imagination  are  obWous  to  the  most  careless  observer  ; 
and  they  have  often  led  moralists  to  regret,  that  a  temper  of 
mind  so  dangerous  to  happiness  should  have  received  so  much 
encouragement  from  some  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might 
have  employed  their  genius  to  better  purposes.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  effects  which  such  habits  of  study  have 
on  the  character.  Some  others,  which  are  not  so  apparent  at 
first  view,  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  mislead  us  where  our 
own  happiness  is  at  stake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  those 
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active  principles  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  society. 
The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the  mind,  in  the 
instances  which  I  allude  to  at  present,  is  curious,  and  deserves 
a  more  particular  explanation. 

I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  shew,^  in  treating  of  oiu: 
moral  powers,  that  exj)erience  diminishes  the  influence  of  pas- 
sive impressions  on  the  mind,  but  strengthens  our  active  prin- 
ciples. A  course  of  debauchery  deadens  the  sense  of  pleasure, 
but  increases  the  desire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  use 
of  strong  liquors  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  palate,  but 
strengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  enjoyments  we 
derive  from  any  favourite  pursuit,  gradually  decay  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years ;  and  yet  we  continue  to  prosecute  our  favourite 
pursuits  with  increasing  steadiness  and  vigoiur. 

On  these  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our  capacity  of 
moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
obey  our  sense  of  duty,  the  influence  of  the  temptiitions  to  vice 
is  diminished  ;  while,  at  the  wune  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous 
conduct  is  confirmed.  How  many  passive  impressions,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  beneficence  can 
exert  itself  uniformly  and  habitually !  How  many  circum- 
stances are  there  in  the  distresses  of  others,  wliich  have  a  ten- 
dency to  alienate  our  hearts  from  them,  and  which  prompt  us 
to  withdraw  from  the  sight  of  the  miserable  !  The  impressions 
we  receive  from  these  are  unfavourable  to  virtue  :  their  force, 
however,  every  day  diminishes,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  by  perse- 
verance be  wholly  destroyed.  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of 
the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The  passive  impressions  which 
he  felt  originally,  and  which  counteracted  his  sense  of  duty, 
have  lost  their  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  becf  me 
part  of  his  nature. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be  re- 
torted ;  for  among  those  passive  impressions  which  are  weak- 
ened by  repetition,  there  are  some  which  have  a  beneficial 
tendency.     The  uneasiness,  in  j^rticular,  which  the  sight  of 

'  The  following  reasoning:  was  sug-      Analogy ^  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
gested  to  me  by  a  pahsogn  in  Itntlor*R       Note  U  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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distress  occasions,  is  a  strong  incentive  to  acts  of  humanity ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  lessened  by  experience.  This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the  young  and  unprac- 
tised would  be  more  disposed  to  perform  beneficent  actions  than 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar 
with  scenes  of  misery.  And,  in  truth,  the  fieu^t  would  be  so, 
were  it  not  that  the  efiect  of  custom  on  this  passive  impression 
is  counteracted  by  its  efiect  on  others ;  and,  above  all,  by  its 
influence  in  strengthening  the  active  habit  of  beneficence.  An 
old  and  experienced  physician  is  less  affected  by  the  sight  of 
bodily  pain  than  a  younger  practitioner ;  but  he  has  acquired 
a  more  confirmed  habit  of  assisting  the  sick  and  helpless,  and 
would  offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  should  withhold 
from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow.  In 
this  case,  we  see  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  our  moral 
improvement,  as  the  effects  of  experience  on  one  part  of  our 
constitution  are  made  to  counteract  its  effects  on  another.* 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow, 
that  habits  of  virtue  axe  not  to  be  formed  in  retu^ment,  but  by 
mingling  in  the  scenes  of  active  life ;  and  that  an  habitual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  not  merely  use- 
less to  the  character,  but  positively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  frequent  perusal  of 
pathetic  compositions  diminishes  the  uneasiness  which  they  are 
naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A  person  who  indulges  habitually  in 
such  studies,  may  feel  a  growing  desire  of  his  usual  gratifica- 
tion, but  he  is  every  day  less  and  less  affected  by  the  scenes 
which  are  presented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  actor,  long  hackneyed  on  the  stage,  who  is  capable  of 
being  completely  interested  by  the  distresses  of  a  tragedy.  The 
effect  of  such  compositions  and  representations,  in  rendering  the 
mind  callous  to  actual  distress,  is  still  greater ;  for  as  the  ima- 
gination of  the  poet  almost  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and 
nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tragic  scenes  which  he  exhibits 
can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impression  produced  by  the  com- 

*  In  further  illustration  of  this,  see       of  the  Old,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Aristotle's  chapter  on  the  Moral  Habits       Bhetoric—Ed. 
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paratively  trifling  sufferings  which  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs  presents  to  ua  In  real  life,  a  pronsion  is  made  for  this 
gradual  decay  of  sensibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  other 
passive  impressions  wliich  have  an  opposite  tendency,  and  by 
the  additional  force  wliich  our  active  habits  are  daily  acquiring. 
Exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  while  they  produce  the  former 
change  on  the  character,  have  no  influence  in  producing  the 
latter :  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  strengthen  those  passive 
impressions  which  counteract  beneficence.  The  scenes  into 
which  the  novelist  introduces  us  are,  in  general,  perfectly  unlike 
those  which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  object  is  to  please,  ho 
removes  from  his  descriptions  every  circumstance  which  is  dis- 
gusting, and  presents  us  with  liistories  of  elegant  and  dignified 
distress.  It  is  not  such  scenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  act,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  characters,  but  with 
the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate.  The 
perusal  of  fictitious  history  has  a  tendency  to  increase  that  dis- 
gust which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  concomitants  of  distress, 
and  to  cultivate  a  false  refinement  of  taste,  inconsistent  with 
our  condition  as  members  of  society.  Nay,  it  is  possible  for  this 
refinement  to  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  withdraw  a  man  from  the 
duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  sight  of  those  distresses  which 
he  might  alleviate.  And  accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found 
who,  if  the  situations  of  romance  were  realized,  would  not  fail 
to  display  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  characters,  whose  sense 
of  duty  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble 
and  private  scenes  of  human  misery. 

To  these  effects  of  fictitious  liistory  we  may  add,  that  it  gives 
no  exercise  to  our  active  habits.  In  real  life,  we  proceed  from 
the  passive  impression  to  those  exertions  which  it  was  intended 
to  produce.  In  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  sufferings,  we 
stop  short  at  the  impression,  and  whatever  benevolent  disiwsi- 
tions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them 
into  action. 

From  these  reasonings  it  api>ears,  that  an  habitual  attention 
to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  in  every  \iew  calculated 
to  check  our  moral  improvement.     It  diminishes  that  uneasi- 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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nesB  wliicli  we  feel  at  the  sight  of  distress,  and  which  prompts  | 
us  to  relieve  it  It  strengthens  that  disgust  which  the  loath- 
some concomitants  of  dirtreBS  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which 
prompts  U9  to  avoid  the  sight  of  misery ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  those  habits  of  active  bene- 
ficence, without  which  the  best  dispositions  are  useless,  I  would 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  disapprove  entirely  of  fictitious 
narratives,  or  of  pathetic  compositions.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  perusal  of  them  may  be  attended  with  advantage, 
when  the  effects  which  I  have  mentioned  ar«  corrected  by  habits 
of  real  business,  They  soothe  the  mind  when  raffled  by  the 
rude  intercourse  of  society,  and,  stealing  the  attention  insensibly 
from  our  own  cares,  substitute,  instead  of  discontent  and  dis- 
tress, a  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of 
characters  a  little  elevated  aliovc  the  common  standard,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the  taste  in  life,  to  quicken  our 
disgust  at  what  is  mean  or  offensive,  and  to  form  the  mind 
insensibly  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency  to  cidtivate 
the  powers  of  moral  perception  lias  never  been  disputed ;  and 
when  the  influence  of  such  perceptions  is  powerfully  felt,  and  ia 
united  with  an  active  and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  char- 
acter not  only  more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itself,  and  more  I 
useful  to  others ;  for  although  a  rectitude  of  judgment  with  j 
respect  to  conduct,  and  strong  moral  feelings,  do  by  no  n 
alone  constitute  virtue;  yet  they  are  frequently  necessary  to  ] 
direct  our  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  situations  of  life,  and 
they  increase  the  interest  we  take  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
virtue  in  the  world,  I  believe,  likewise,  that  by  means  of  fic- 
titious history,  displays  of  character  may  be  most  successfully 
given,  and  the  various  weaknesses  of  the  heart  exjiosed.  I  only 
meant  to  insinuate,  that  a  taste  for  them  may  be  carried  too 
far ;  that  the  sensibility  wliich  terminates  in  imagination,  is  but  i 
a  refined  and  selfish  luxury ;  and  that  nothing  can  effectually 
advance  our  moral  improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  active 
duties  which  belong  to  our  stations.^ 

'  [Ancr  nil   the    conccMinnn  t  liflv?       hiftlorioK  hs  nur  mndcrn  novvl*,  1  miiet 
bfre  mnHe  in  fiirniir  nf  mcK  ficiilii'tm       sfknonlfclge  mv  onn  pflrli«liti 
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SECT.  VI.— CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IMPORTANT  USES  TO  WUICH  THE  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION  18 

fiUlWERVlENT. 

The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring  of  human 
activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  human  improvement  As 
it  delights  in  presenting  to  the  mind  scenes  and  characters 
more  perfect  than  those  which  wo  are  acquainted  with,  it  pre- 
vents us  from  ever  being  completely  satisfied  with  our  present 
condition,  or  with  our  past  attainments,  and  engages  us  con- 
tinually hi  the  pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment,  or  of  some 
ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the  selfish  to  better 
their  fortimes,  and  to  add  to  their  i)ersonal  accomplishments ; 
and  hence  the  zeal  of  the  patriot  and  the  philosopher  to 
advance  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as 
stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence  which  ima- 
gination has  formed,  are  greatly  raised  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  they  interest  the  passions  too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all 
times  the  cool  exercise  of  reason,  and  produce  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  enthusiasm ; 
a  temper  which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  and 
disappointment,  but  which  is  a  source,  at  the  same  time,  of 
heroic  actions  and  of  exalted  characters.  To  the  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  eloquence  which  perpetually  revolved  in  the 
mind  of  Cicero — to  that  idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  of 
aliquid  immensum  infinitumque — we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
tlie  most  splendid  displays  of  human  genius ;  and'  it  is  proba- 

peiformances  of  an  earlier  date,  which  thcj  have  no  such  tendency  as  noyoU 

describe  the  adventures  of  imaginary  have  to  mislead  them  io  their  views  of 

orders  of  being.     Many  of  them  afford  human  life.     In  most  coses,  it  may  be 

lessons  of  morality  not  less  instructive  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  fictitious  his- 

than  those  io  our  most  unexceptionable  tones  are  dangerous,  in  proportion  as 

novels ;    and    they  possess,  over    and  the  manners  they  exhibit  profess  to  ap- 

above,  the  important  advantage  of  giv-  proach  to  those  which  we  expect  to  meet 

ing  to  the  imagination  of  young  persons  with  in  the  world.] 
a  much  more  vigorous  exercise,  while 
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ble  that  something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  felt  by  every  n 
who  has  risen  much  above  tJie  level  of  humanity,  either  in 
speculation  or  in  action.     It  is  happy  for  the  indiridual,  when  ' 
these  enthusiastic  deBires  are  directed  to  events  which  do  not  j 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  liighcr  kinds  of  poetry, 
takes  rise,  in  jart,  from  that  dissatisfaction  which  the  objects 
of  imagination  inspire  ua  with,  for  the  scenes,  tlie  events,  and 
the  characters,  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant.  Tired 
and  disgusted  with  this  world  of  imperfection,  we  delight  to 
escape  to  another,  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms  of  i 
nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources  of  ehjoyment  i 
arc  opened  to  us,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the  human 
mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  poetical  fiction,  Lord  Bacon 
has  founded  a  very  ingenious  argument  for  the  Boule  im- 
mortality ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  iniportant  purposes  to 
which  it  is  subservient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  pur- 
siuts  of  our  present  condition,  and  to  direct  the  views  to 
higher  objects.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  rendered  subservient 
also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  accelerate  the 
progi-esa  of  society. 

As  the  pictures  which  the  poet  presents  to  us  are  never  (even 
in  works  of  pure  description)  faithful  copies  fi-om  nature,  hut 
are  always  meant  to  bo  improvements  on  the  ori^nol  she 
affords,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  they  must  have  some  effect 
in  refining  and  exalting  our  taste,  both  with  respeet  to  material 
lieautj',  and  to  the  objects  of  oiu"  pursuit  in  life.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  descriptive  poets  have  contributed 
to  diffuse  that  taste  for  picturesque  beauty,  which  is  eo  pre- 
valent in  England,  and  to  recall  the  public  admiration  from 
the  fantastic  deeorationa  of  art,  to  the  more  powerful  and  per- 
manent charms  of  cultivated  nature ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
first  ardours  of  many  an  illuBtriouH  character  have  been  kindled 
by  the  compositions  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  difficult  to 
HJiy,  to  what  a  degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the  rude 
compositions  of  the  biinl  and  the  minstrel  niiiy  have   been 
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inHtrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds  of  savage  warriors,  and 
in  accelerating  the  growth  of  cultivated  manners.  Among  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  Celte  we  know  that  this  order  of  men 
was  held  in  very  peculiar  veneration;  and,  accordingly,  it 
would  appear  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of  these 
nations,  that  they  were  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  in  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generosity  to  tho  van- 
quished in  w^ar,  which  seldom  appear  among  barbarous  tribes, 
and  with  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  men  in 
such  a  state  of  society  could  have  been  inspired,  but  by  a 
separate  class  of  individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pacific  profession  of  poetry,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  that  creative  jwwer  of  the  mind,  which  anticipates  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  presents,  in  prophetic  vision,  to 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  blessings  which  accompany 
the  progress  of  reason  and  refinement 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of  Ima- 
gination in  multipl3dng  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
beyond  what  this  limited  scene  affords.  Not  to  insist  on  the 
nobler  efforts  of  genius  which  have  rendered  this  part  of  our 
constitution  subservient  to  moral  improvement,  how  much  has 
the  sphere  of  our  happiness  been  extended  by  those  agreeable 
fictions  which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  orders  of  being  I  What  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment, through  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who  reads,  in  his 
childhood,  the  fables  of  ancient  Greece !  They  dwell  habitually 
on  the  memory,  and  are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals of  business,  or  of  serious  reflection ;  and  in  his  hours  of 
rural  retirement  and  leisure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire 
of  ancient  genius,  and  animate  every  scene  he  enters,  with  the 
offspring  of  classical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefiy  in  painting  future  scenes  that  Ima- 
gination loves  to  indulge  herself,  and  her  prophetic  dreams  are 
almost  always  favourable  to  happiness.  By  an  erroneous  edu- 
cation, indeed,  it  is  possible  to  render  this  faculty  an  instrument 
of  constant  and  of  exquisite  distress ;  but  in  such  cases  (ab- 
stracting from  the  influence  of  a  constitutional  melancholy)  the 
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distresBca  of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early  impresslona 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is,  (such  is  the 
benevolent  appoiutment  of  Providence,)  to  tliink  favourablj-  of 
the  future  ;  to  overviiliie  the  chances  of  possible  good,  and  to 
underrate  the  risks  of  possible  evil ;  and  in  the  case  of  some 
fortunate  tadividuals,  this  disposition  remains  after  a  thoufiand 
disappointmentH.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing,  it 
is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire ;  the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is 
an  important  one  to  our  happiness.  It  supports  us  under  the 
real  distresses  of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all  our  labours ; 
and  although  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce,  io  a  weak  and  in- 
dolent mind,  thoee  deceitful  suggestions  of  ambition  and  vanity, 
which  lead  us  to  sacrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
present  moment,  to  romantic  hopes  and  expectations;  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  when  connected  with  habits  of  activity, 
and  regulated  by  a  solid  judgment,  to  have  a  favourable  efl'ect 
on  the  character,  by  inspiring  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
which  both  prompt  to  great  enterprises,  and  are  necessary  to 
ensure  their  success.  When  such  a  temper  is  united  (as  it 
commonly  is)  with  pleasing  notions,  concerning  tlie  order  of 
the  universe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  condition  and 
the  prospects  of  man,  it  places  our  liappiness,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  While  it  adds  a  double 
relish  to  every  enjoyment,  it  blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  suffer- 
ings ;  and  even  when  human  life  presents  to  us  no  object  on 
which  our  hopes  can  i¥st,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the 
dark  and  troubled  horizon  which  terniinatfis  all  our  earthly 
prospects,  to  wander  unconfined  In  the  regions  of  futurity.  A 
man  of  benevolenee,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  by  philosophy, 
will  indidge  the  same  agreeable  anticipations  with  respect  to 
society ;  will  view  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in 
commerce,  and  iu  the  sciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  Uie 
union,  the  ha]]pineBs,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind  ;  and,  amidst 
the  political  disorders  resulting  from  the  prejudices  and  follies 
of  his  own  times,  will  look  forward  with  transport  to  the  bless- 
ings which  are  reserved  for  posterity  in  a  more  enlightened  age. 
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Note  A,  p.  A7.^ Nature  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

I  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  pasMige,  in  iHustration  of  a 
doctrine,  againat  which  I  do  not  conceive  it  poBsible  to  urge  anytliing,  but  the 
authority  of  some  illustrious  names : — 

"  Puisque  Poxistence  des  corps  n'est  pour  nous  que  la  permanence  dN'tres  dont 
les  proprietes  repondcnt  k  un  certain  ordre  do  nos  sensations,  i1  en  ri'sulte  qn*eUe 
n'a  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d'autres  t'tres  qui  so  nianifestent  cgalement  par 
leors  effets  sur  nous ;  et  puisque  nos  obserrations  sur  nos  propres  facult^s,  con- 
firmees par  celles  que  nous  faisons  sur  les  ctres  pensants  qui  animent  aussi  des 
corps,  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogie  entre  IV'tre  qui  sent  ou  qui  pense  et 
Tetre  qui  nous  ofire  le  phenomcne  de  l'6tcndue  on  do  rimpen^trabilitc,  il  n'y  a  au- 
cune raison  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  memo  nature.  Ainsi  la  spirituality  de  I'&me 
n'est  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  besoin  de  prcuvcs,  main  Ic  n'sultat  simple  et  naturel 
d'une  analyse  ezacte  de  nos  idees,  ct  de  nos  facnltes.*' —  Vie  tie  M.  Turgot,  par  M. 
Condorcet. 

Descartes  was  the  first  philosopher  who  8tate<l,  in  a  clear  and  saUsfactory 
manner,  the  distinction  between  Mind  and  Matter,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper 
plan  for  studjring  the  intellectual  phenomena.  It  is  cliiefiy  in  consequence  of  his 
precise  ideas  with  respect  to  this  distinction,  that  wo  may  remark  in  all  his  meta- 
physical writings,  a  perspicuity  which  is  not  observable  in  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Descartes  infers  the  existence  of  mind, 
from  the  operations  of  which  we  are  conscious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  notion  of  an  unknown  substance  or  substratum,  to  which  these  operations 
belonged.  And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  conjectures,  that  he  made  the  essence 
of  the  soul  to  consist  in  thought ;  as,  for  a  similar  reason,  he  had  made  the  essence 
of  matter  to  consist  in  extension.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this  supposition  is  not 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  Descartes*  writings,  for  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  the  existence  of  substances  of  which  we  have  only  a  relative 
idea ;  and,  even  in  attempting  to  shew  that  thought  is  the  essential  attribute  of 
mind,  and  extension  of  matter,  he  considers  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes 
or  qualities  belonging  to  these  substances. 
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■olo,  quod  a 
■gDoeciniiiB  ei 


"  Per  Bubetiuitlam  niliil  aliud  inlelliipera  poBBumns,  qiiftin  rem  nvm  ila  eiiitil.  u( 
nutU  alia  re  indigeat  nd  existcndum.  Et  quidem  nibtiUuiliik  qun  nulU  plane  n) 
indigent,  unica  Uatum  putest  intelligi,  nempe  Deui.  Alias  vera  omnea,  uon  nin 
ope  CDncnrBUs  Dei  eiiilere  posse  peri^ipimm,  Alque  idco  numen  BubeUntin  dob 
ODDTenit  Deo  el  illie  uninsee  nt  dici  solet  in  eclioljg  ;  lioc  est,  nulla  ^lu  nomiuia 
■ignilicBtici,  potest  distincte  inlclb'gi,  qun  Dao,  et  creaturis  sit  cammuDis. 

"  PoeauDt  anicm  aubetajida  corporea,  et  mens,  aive  aubsttuitta  cogitani.  creata, 
iini  conceptu  inlelligt ;  quod  ainl  kb,  quie  solo  Dei  concurau  egent 
Vcramtitnieii  non  polcat  subatontia  primuin  asimndTerli  ei  hos 
la  eiietens,  quid  hoc  aolnm  per  so  noa  nan  aflirit :  mi  bcile  ipaam 
!x  qnolibet  ejus  atlributo,  per  communem  ilbun  natjonem,  quod  uihili 
nulla  aunt  attributa,  DnllieTe  proprielnlea  sat  quslilaleg,  Ei  hoc  eiiim,  quod  ali- 
quod  attributum  adesBQ  percipiomua,  concludimua  oliquam  rem  eiiBtenlem,  »■>• 
mbslantiam  ciii  ilhid  tribui  posait,  ucccBsario  ctiam  odesso. 

"  Et  qoIdeiD  CI  qQolibct  attributo  aubatanlin  cognoscitur :  scd  una  tamen  est 
enjuaque  guliBlontiie  pnecipna  propriclaa,  quio  ipains  nnLoram  eaaeDtiainqDe  con- 
itiluit,  et  ad  quam  aliie  omnos  referantur.  Nempe  ex'tniio  in  longum,  latum  el 
profundum  subglsntitc  corporeas  nuturam  conatitnit ;  et  eegittUio  coustituit  natu- 
ram  subatanlue  cogitnntis." — PHneip.  Philoiopk.,  pars  i.  cap.  51-53. 

In  Btating  tbe  relatiro  nolions  whioh  we  liuve  of  mind  and  of  bodj,  I  hare 
avoided  the  use  of  tbe  word  lubitance,  aa  I  am  unwilling  to  fornisb  the  alighteat 
ocmaian  for  controversy;  and  have  contented  m^'setf  with  defining  mind  to  h« 
that  which  fcehi,  Ibinka;,  willa,  hopes,  fears,  deaires,  tec.  That  my  coniciaiuneu 
of  these  and  other  opemtions  is  necesaarily  accompanied  with  n  aonviclion  of  jnj 
own  eiistence,  and  wilh  a  cooTiclion  tliat  nil  of  ihem  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
being,  ia  not  n  hvpntheais  bnt  a  [act,  of  which  it  is  no  more  poagible  for  ma  to 
doubt  than  of  Ihc  reality  of  tny  own  Bensntjona  or  vobtlon). 

NoTB  B,  p.  9i.~I^rlental  Perefpllan.  (8  1.) 
Dr.  Rcid  remaika,  lliat  Deacarloa  rejected  n  part  only  of  the  ancient  theory  of 
perception,  and  adopted  tbe  other  part.  "  That  iheoiy,"  Bays  he,  "  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  Gr«t,  that  images,  species,  nr  forms,  of  eiterual  olfjecta,  eooM 
from  tho  object,  and  enter  by  the  ovenuea  of  the  senaes  to  tbe  mind ;  the  second 
part  ia,  that  the  extemsl  object  itself  ia  not  perceived,  but  only  the  speciea  or 
image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  Grat  part,  Descartes  and  his  fullovera  rejected  anil 
refuted  by  solid  argumentB,  but  tbe  second  port,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  bars 
thought  of  colling  in  queation,  being  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a  representative 
image  in  the  mind  of  tho  external  object  that  V6  perceive,  and  net  the  object  it- 
self. And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  s  fpfcia,  he  calls  An  idao, 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing." 

Tho  account  vhich  tbie  pasaage  CDutains  of  Descailes'  doctrine  concerning  per- 
ception, is,  I  beliere,  agreeable  to  bis  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  collected 
from  the  geoersl  tenor  of  his  writings;  and  tbe  observation  wilh  wliich  It  con- 
cludes is  undoubtedly  true,  tlial  neither  he  nnr  any  of  hla  followerfi  ever  called  in 
qnestion  the  existence  of  idens,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  Ural  part  of  the  ancient  theory,  ns  here  staled,  it  may  ba 
proper  to  remark  that  Descortei,  altbnngh  evidenUj  bv  no  meant  satisfied  with  it. 
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•ometimes  expresses  himself  m  if  he  rmther  doubted  of  it,  than  expresslj  denied  it ; 
and  at  other  times,  when  pressed  with  objections  to  his  own  particular  system,  ha 
admits,  at  least  in  part,  the  truth  of  it.  llie  following  passage  is  one  of  the  most 
explicit  I  recollect,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  doctrine : — 

*'  Observandum  pri^tcreo,  animom,  nullis  imaginibus  ab  objcctis  ad  cerebrum 
missis  egere  ut  sentiat,  (contra  qiuim  communitcr  pbilosophi  nostri  statuunt,)  aut 
ad  minimum  longe  aliter  illarum  imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  esse  quam  tuI- 
go  fit.  Quum  enim  circa  eas  nil  considerent,  praeter  similitudinom  earum  cum 
objectis  qiiSB  reprssentant,  non  possuut  explicare,  qua  rutionc  ab  objectis  formari 
queant,  et  recipi  ab  orgauis  sensuum  exteriorum,  et  dcmum  nervis  ad  cerebrum 
transvehi.  Nee  alia  causa  imagines  istas  fingere  eos  impulit,  nisi  quod  viderent 
mentem  nostram  efficaciter  pictura  excitari  ad  apprchendendum  objectum  illud, 
quod  exhibet :  ex  hoc  enim  judicanint,  illam  eodcm  mo<lo  excitandam,  ad  appro- 
hendenda  ea  quie  sensus  movent,  per  exiguas  quasdam  imagines,  in  capite  nostro 
delineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  est  adverteudiim,  multa  prseter  imagines  esse,  qun 
cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et  signa,  nuUo  modo  similia  iis  qusi 
significant." — IHoptr.  cap.  4.  sect.  6. 

In  his  third  Meditation,  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argument  for  tlio  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,)  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  Sed  hie  priecipue  de  iis  est  quserendum  quas  tanijuam  a  rebus  extra  me  exist- 
entibus  desumptas  considcro,  quajnam  mo  movcat  ratio  ut  illas  istis  rebuH  similes 
esse  existimem  ;  nempe  ita  videor  doctus  a  natura,  et  prieterca  expcrior  illas  non  a 
mea  voluntate  nee  proinde  a  me  ipso  pendcrc,  ssepe  enim  vcl  invito  obversantur, 
ut  jam,  sive  velim  sive  nolim,  scntio  calorcm,  et  idco  puto  sensum  ilium,  siye 
ideam  caloris  a  re  a  me  diversa,  nempe  ab  ignis  cui  assideo  caloro  mihi  advenire, 
nihilque  magis  obvinm  est,  quam  ut  judicem  istam  rem  suam  similitudincm  potius, 
quam  aliud  quid  in  me  immittcre  ;  quae  rationes  an  satis  firmae  siut,  jam  videbo. 
Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  doctum  esse  a  natura,  intelligo  tantum  spontanco  quodam 
impetu  roe  ferri  ad  hoc  credcndum,  non  lumine  aliquo  naturali  mihi  ostcndi  esse 
▼erum,  quae  duo  multum  discrepant,  nam  quaccumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  ostend* 
untur,  (ut  quod  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  soquatur  me  esse,  et  siniilia,)  nuUo  modo  dubia 
esse  possunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas  esse  potest,  cui  acque  fidam  ac  lumini  isti, 
quaeque  ilia  non  vera  possit  docere ;  sed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturales,  jam  saepa 
olini  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorcm  partem  fuisso  impulsum  cum  do  bono  eli- 
gendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur  iisdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis  Hdara.  Deiudc  quamvis 
idesc  illae  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeaut,  non  idco  constat  ipsas  a  rebus  extra  me 
positis  necessario  procedere ;  ut  enim  impetus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quam- 
vis in  me  sint,  a  voluntate  tamen  mea  diversi  esse  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua 
alia  est  in  mo  facultas  nondum  mihi  satis  cognita  istarum  idearum  effectrix,  ut 
hnctenus  semper  visum  est  illas,  dum  somnio,  absque  ulla  rerum  extemarum  ope 
in  me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  divcrsis  procederent,  non  inde 
scquitur  illas  rebus  istis  similes  esse  debere  ;  quinimo  in  multis  saepe  magnum  dis- 
crimen  videor  deprehendisse ;  sic,  exempli  causa,  duas  divcrsas  solis  ideas  apud 
me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a  sensibus  haustam,  et  quae  maxime  inter  illas  quas 
adventitias  existimo  est  rccenscnda,  per  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet ;  aliam 
yero  ex  rationibus  astronomiao  desumptam,  hoc  est  ex  notionibus  quibusdam  mihi 
innatis  elicitam  vel  quocumquo  alio  modo  a  me  factam,  per  quam  aliquoties  miyor 
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■jiifun  Urra  exhibetur ;  ntraque  pnifccto  ainiilii  eiAem  uili  extra  me  cxlBtAnli  cum 
non  pntest,  et  ratio  {wrsuadel  illam  ei  maximB  emie  diasimilem,  qiuu  quitin  proxims 
ab  ipso  vidotur  smaiiuse.  Qiw  omain  shUs  demonBtraat  me  aim  hscleDQi  ex 
ccrlo  jiidicio,  aed  tatitum  ex  ucco  oliqno  impulsn  cniiiidiEse  res  quudam  a  ma 
iliversas  exiiilere,  qiin  iileru  sive  imagines  bubs  per  organa  aCDimuai,  vel  qnolibct 
dio  psoto  mihi  immittant." — [Editio  AmaleloJ.,  1658,  p.  Ifl.] 

Among  other  ouiuitulTeniong  upim  this  mediuiian  ssnt  to  Descartes  by  one  of 
his  correBpondenta,  [GuBecdi.]  it  is  olgeutcJ: — "  Vidrria  verlere  in  dabiuin  Don 
tantam  utmm  ideo  aliquie  proceiUol  ex  rebui  extcruii,  Bed  etiom  utmin  onioiiio 
aint  Bltarnro  res  aliqiiBB."  To  wluoh  Deacaltes  auawers, — "  Notsndum  eat,  me  non 
affinnlsae  ideaa  renua  materinlium  ci  mento  dcduci.  ut  non  salia  bona  fide  hie 
fiu^  ;  expmae  enim  poatea  ostendl  ipaas  a  corporibas  aaipe  adrcnire,  ac  per  hou 
enrparuni  exiitoDtiiun  probari." — ^Vide  ObjfclioHa  [Qidiilai  tl  Sfplimai]  in  Mt- 
tlilaiionef  Heaati  Duauia,  earn  ejiitdem  ad  iUat  Bcfpontionibwt ;  fg  3  et  §  C. 
,-].  1857,  i.[>.  21,79,] 

Note  C,  p.  97 .—ExlerHnl  Pcrccplwa.  (g  1.) 

Ill  conBriquiMice  of  the  infereucea  whicb  Mr.  Hamu  baa  deduced  from  thi*  doe- 
tiine  cDDcaming  Cbubb  and  EfTect,  some  later  autbom  have  been  led  ta  diapDte  ila 
truth  ;  not  pen:eiv[ag  that  the  fallacj  of  thie  part  of  Mr.  Hunie'a  tvstem  doea  nnt 
coasist  in  his  premisea,  bnt  in  the  coaclusion  which  he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  object  of  the  pbjaical  inqairer  is  not  to  trace  aeceBsiiry  connexions,  or 
to  asoertain  the  effident  causoa  of  phf  iiomoDu,  is  a  principle  which  haa  been  fre- 
quently oacribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  hia  followers  and  by  bis 
opponentB ;  but  it  is  in  fact  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  has  been  maintained  b; 
many  of  the  moat  enlightened  and  the  least  aceptEeal  of  our  modorn  philosophers  ; 
uor  do  I  know  that  it  waa  ever  aUBpectcd  to  have  a  dangerona  leadoncy,  till  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hume'a  wrilinga.  "If  we  except,"  saya  Dr.  liorrow,  "ibe 
mutnal  eausiilit;  and  depcndeni.-e  of  the  terms  of  a  mathennatical  demons Iration,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  ia  any  other  eaiisality  in  the  nature  of  things,  wherein  a 
necessary  eoneeqiionce  can  be  fuunded.  Logiciaiia  do  indeed  bonat  of  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  demonatiationB  from  exlurnal  rauBva  cither  efficient  or  finni, 
but  without  being  able  to  shew  one  genuiao  example  of  any  aueh ;  nay.  I  imagine 
it  is  impoasible  for  them  sn  to  do.  For  there  can  be  no  such  connexion  of  an  ex- 
ternal ef&nent  cituae  with  ila  efibct,"  (at  leaat  none  such  can  be  undentood  by  ua,) 
"  through  which,  strictly  speaking,  the  effect  ia  neceaaarily  supposed  by  the  sup- 
position of  the  efficient  cause,  or  any  detcrmiDate  cause  by  the  suppoaitian  of  the 
effect."  He  adds  afterwards,  "  Therefore  thero  can  be  no  argumentotioQ  from  an 
efficient  csase  to  the  efiect,  or  from  an  cflcct  to  the  cause  which  ie  lawfidlj  necea- 
Biry." — Mathematical  LcdvTa  read  at  Camhridge. 

Dr.  Bntler,  too,  in  his  disceuree  on  the  Ignorance  of  man,  ha«  remarked,  that 
"it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effects  that  the  moat  kuowing  an  aMjuainted  with; 
fbraa  to  canaesthey  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignomnt."  "  What  an 
the  laws,"  he  continnes,  "  by  ^hlch  matter  acte  on  matter,  but  certain  eOlecIs 
which  some  having  obnerved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  genera) 
rules?" — Batler'i  SnmutK*. 

"  The  laws  nf  atlraclion  and  repulnion,"  saya  Dr.  Berkeley,  "  are  tu  be  regarded 


* 
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a»  laws  of  motion,  and  these  only  as  rules  or  methods  observed  in  the  productions 
of  natural  effects,  the  efficient  and  final  causes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  con* 
sideration.  Certainly  if  the  explaining  a  phenomenon  bo  to  assign  its  proper 
efficient  and  final  cause,  it  should  seem  the  mechanical  philosophers  never  ex- 
plained anything ;  their  province  being  only  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that 
is,  the  general  rules  and  method  of  motion  ;  and  to  account  for  particular  pheno- 
mena by  reducing  them  imder,  or  shewing  their  conformity  to  such  general  rules." 
— Siris:  or^  Philosophical  Imiuiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of  Tar  Water^  p.  108, 
[§231.] 

"  The  words  attraction  and  repulsion  may,  in  compliance  with  custom,  bo  used 
where,  accurately  speaking,  motion  alone  is  meant." — Ibid.  p.  1 14,  [§  240.] 

"  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  account  for  the  phenomena ; 
being  itself  one  of  the  phenomena  produced  and  to  be  accounted  for." — Ibid, 
p.  116,  [§243.] 

"  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniformity  in  the  phenomena  or 
appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a  foundation  for  general  rules ;  and  these  are  a 
grammar  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  that  series  of  effects  in  the  visible 
world  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  foresee  what  will  come  to  pass  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  Plotinus  observes  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  presaging 
is  in  some  sort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting  order,  and  that  so  far  forth 
as  analogy  obtains  in  the  universe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality  he 
that  foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  effects  of  medicines,  or  the  result  of 
chemical  or  mechanical  experiments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination." 
—Ibid.  pp.  120,  121,  [§  252.] 

*'  Instruments,  occasions,  and  signs,  occur  in,  or  rather  make  up,  the  whole  visi- 
ble course  of  nature."— Ibid.  p.  123,  [§  268.]* 

The  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Locke  shews  clearly,  that  this 
eminent  philosopher  considered  the  connexion  between  impulse  and  motion  as  a 
conjunction  which  we  learn  from  experience  only ;  and  not  as  a  consequence  de- 
ducible  from  the  consideration  of  impulse  by  any  reasoning  a  priori.  The  passage 
is  the  more  curious,  that  it  is  this  particular  application  of  Mr.  Ilume's  doctrine 
that  has  been  generally  supposed  to  furnish  the  strongest  objection  against  it. 

"  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  pow^er  of  communicating  motion  by  im- 
pulse ;  and  of  our  souls,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  These  ideas, 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every -day's  experience  clearly  furnishes  ua 
with  ;  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this  is  done,  wo  are  equally  in  the  dark. 
For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  as  much  motion  is  lost  to 
one  body  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no 
other  conception  but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  the  one  into  another,  which  I 
think  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies 
by  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do."  .  .  .  .  "  The  communication 
of  motion  by  thought,  which  we  ascribe  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulse, 
which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Constant  experience  makes  us  sensible  of  both  of  these, 
though  our  narrow  understandings  can  comprehend  neither."   .... 

*  See  fiirther  of  the  Siris.  H  154, 155.  220,  and  of  bin  Treatise  Dt  3/(rfii.  {{  3,  5.  8,  19,  2], 
231.  234.  243.  247,  250,  252.  254,  258;  Berke-  22.  23,  25.  30.  32,  35,  48,  60.  71,  *c.,  Ac— 
IctV  Prinriplet  of  Humau  KnmHttlfK,  ff  55,  56 ;        Ed. 
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"  To  coDuluiIe,  Hosatiati  convinrei  lu,  ibal  Ihsra  are  auliU  exleuded  •ukitaiicM  , 
aad  roflcction,  that  thero  sra  tkinking  oaea :  eip«rieac«  nuurri  us  of  clic  eii<I«iic« 
of  inch  beings ;  and  that  the  ooe  hath  ■  [wwcr  ta  more  bod;  b;  impolw,  and 
tha  other  bj  tlionght.  If  ve  vrauld  inquire  fitrther  into  their  niitun,  cauaea,  and 
mannor,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  eilongion  clearer  than  we  do  uf  thinking. 
If  we  would  ciplun  Ihom  an;  farther,  one  ia  aa  eauy  aa  the  other ;  and  there  ia  no 
more  difficult/  to  concelTn  how  a  Bubatance  we  know  not,  ahonld  by  tboofht  wt 
bodj  into  molion,  than  bow  a  aubatance  we  know  not,  should  by  impuleo  set  KmIj 
into  motion. "—Locke,  Euay,  book  ii.  chap,  xiiii.  {J  28,  29. 

It  is  not  indeed  Tery  eaay  lo  reconcile  tha  forc^og  observatiooi,  which  are.  in 
every  respect,  worthy  of  tbe  sagacity  of  this  cxcelleut  philosopher,  with  tha 
pasaage  quoted  froDi  him  in  page  104  of  tbia  work. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  reasonings  conccmiug  the  nature  of  the  connexiuoa 
among  physical  ovcnis,  coincide  perfectly  with  tliose  of  Malobianche  on  iba 
tame  sulijeol ;  but  Iboy  were  employed  by  tliis  lost  writer  to  support  a  very 
diOsrent  oonclusion. 

At  n  atili  earlier  period,  Hobbca  expressod  himaetf  with  retpect  to  phyaicfil 
connexions,  in  tcmis  so  nearly  nppraacbing'  to  Mr.  Hume's,  that  it  ii  diCBcnlt  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  sa^geat  to  him  the  languai^  which  he  has  employed  oli 
that  subject.  "  What  we  call  eiperience,"  be  remarks,  "  ia  nothing  else  but  ro- 
membrance  of  what  antecedents  have  been  followed  by  *bat  eonsequeata."  "No 
man,"  he  condnucB,  "ran  have  in  bis  mind  a  conception  of  the  future;  tor  tha 
fnture  is  not  yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  tbe  post  we  make  a  futnR>,  or  rather 
call  past,  future  roUtively.  Thus  after  a  man  hath  been  accustomed  to  aea 
like  antecedents  followed  by  like  conaetgnenls,  whensoaver  ho  seclb  the  Hka 
come  to  piMS  to  anything  be  bad  seen  befiire,  be  luoki  there  abould  follow  it  ths 
■ame  that  followed  then.  When  n  man  hath  so  alien  observed  like  antecedeutt  to 
ho  followed  by  Hko  consequents,  that  wbenaoover  he  seoth  the  antecedent,  ho 
lookcth  agaiu  for  the  consequent,  or  when  ho  eeetb  the  consequent,  maketh  ac- 
count there  hulh  been  tbe  like  antecedent,  then  he  callcth  both  the  antecedent  and 
(be  consequent  sif^us  of  one  anuther."— TVipoi. 

1  am  doubtful  wboiber  I  should  not  add  to  these  aathorilles  that  of  Lord  Baean, 
who,  although  ho  has  nowhere  formally  stated  the  doctrine  now  nnder  considera- 
tion, bos  pliunly  taken  it  [or  granted  in  all  bis  reasonings  on  the  method  of  proB«- 
cDting  philosiipbicol  inquiries ;  for  if  we  could  perceive  in  any  instance  the 
manner  in  which  a  caune  produces  its  effect,  we  abould  be  able  to  deduce  the 
eSecl  from  its  onuso  by  reasoning  apriari,  the  impossibility  of  which  he  everywhera 
strongly  inculcates.  "  Homo  nature  minister  ct  intcrpres  tantnm  facit  et  inl«Iligit 
qoantum  do  natune  ordine  re  vel  mente  observaveril ;  nee  amplios  scit  aut  potest" 
I  Acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  tbe  general  scope  of  Lord  Bacon's 
wridnga,  as  well  u  from  some  particnlnr  cipresaianB  in  them  with  regard  In 
caiisea,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  iDetspbysical  noliona  on  the  subject  wer* 
nut  very  accurate,  and  that  be  was  led  lo  perceive  the  necessity  of  recnrring  to 
observation  and  esperimenl  in  natural  philosophy,  not  from  a  specniative 


'  Ignorance  concerning  necessary 


but  from 


founded  on  ■  review  of  the  history  of  aclence.  of  tbe  insufficiency  c^thoii»  nolhoda 
nf  inquiry  whiih  bis  prcdereMnrs  hart  pursued.     The  notion  which    Ihe 
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had  formed  of  the  object  of  philosophy,  (which  they  conceived  to  be  the  inveitiga- 
tioD  of  efficient  causes,)  was  the  principal  circumstance  which  misled  them  in  their 
researches :  and  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Descartes  on  the  some  subject,  frus- 
trated all  the  effoKs  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the  study  of  physics. 
"  Perspicuum  est,"  says  he,  in  one  passage,  '^  optimam  philosophandi  viam  nos 
sequuturos,  si  ex  ipsius  Dei  cognitione  rcrum  ab  co  creatarum  cognitioucm  dedu- 
cere  conemnr,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfect issimam  qu»  est  effectuum  per  causas 
acquiramus."^ 

The  strong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late  against  Mr.  IIume*f 
doctrine  concerning  the  connexion  among  physical  events,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangerous  conclusions  to  which  it  has  erroneously  been  supposed  to  lead,  will, 
I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  multiplying  so  many  authorities  in  support  of  it.* 

Note  D,  p.  90.^  External  Perception,  (g  2.) 

This  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philosophers,  and  by  atheists  as  well  as 
theists.  The  latter  have  represented  natural  events  as  parts  of  a  great  chain,  the 
highest  link  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pretended, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  number  of  links  to  be  infinite.  Mr. 
Hume  had  the  merit  of  showing  clearly  to  philosophers,  that  our  common  language, 
with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  merely  analogical ;  and  that  if  there  be  any 
links  among  physical  events,  they  must  for  ever  remain  invisible  to  us.  If  this 
part  of  his  system  be  admitted,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  the  authority 
of  that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  lends  us  to  refer  every  change  to  an  efficient 
cause ;  Mr.  Hume^s  doctrine  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  theism,  than  even  the 
common  notions  upon  this  subject,  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only 
as  the  first,  but  as  the  constantly  operating  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the 
great  connecting  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  observe. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclusion  which  Malebranche  deduced  from  premises 
very  nearly  the  same  with  Mr.  Hume's. 

Note  E,  p.  133. — Attention. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Under standin^f^  has  taken  notice  of  the 
quickness  f  with  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred 
to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  same  author  has  been 
struck  with  the  connexion  between  this  class  of  facts  and  our  habitual  actions  ; 
but  he  does  not  state  the  question,  whether  such  actions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I 
think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expression,  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
the  same  with  mine.  The  following  quotation  contains  all  the  remarks  I  recol- 
lect in  his  writings,  that  have  any  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  the  present 
chapter : — 

"  We  are  farther  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  receive 
by  sensation  arc  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our 
taking  notice  of  it.  ^Vhen  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  uniform 
colour,  v.g.^  gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in 

I  There  ia,  I  beUere.  reaeon  to  doubt  if  Doe-  *  Compare  also  Note  0,  of  Eltmtnii,  vol.  U. 

eartei  had  ever  read  U»e  work*  of  Bacon.— [But       — EiL 
fee  above,  ml.  t.  p.  344.— EV/.]  t  So  likenine  Arintotle,  Ilobbof.  4tf.,  k<\—Efl. 
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Dur  tnind  ia  of  b  9st  circle,  Toriouslf  abadoweil,  witb  Mveral  degreei  of  ligbt  wul 
brighuieus  earning  to  our  eyes.  Bui  vn.  buying  by  lue  been  DKUstomcd  to  per- 
ceive wbut  kind  of  appearance  coQYei  limlies  are  wont  lo  tDike  In  as,  tad  wlutl 
altenuionB  are  mode  in  tbe  reBectioDB  of  ligbt  by  the  ditfercnce  uf  the  Mruible 
figure  of  bodies,  the  judgment  preBpntly,  by  a  bahiluol  caMom,  altere  the  apptar- 
aacea  into  their  oauBes;  so  thnt,  from  tbal  which  truly  is  vnriuty  of  Bbadaw  or 
colour,  coUecting  Ihe  li^;ure,  it  niukea  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  Egtire,  and  frames  to 
itself  the  perception  n{  a  conrei  figure,  aud  n  unifonu  cohmr ;  vbeu  the  idea  we 
receive  from  thonco  ia  only  a  plane  variiiusly  coloured,  aa  i»  evident  in  paindng." — 
tSookii.]  chap.  ix.  §e. 

"  But  this  in  not,  I  think,  usually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those  racuTed  by 
sight ;  becauBH  aight,  the  moat  comprebennva  of  all  our  senses,  couTeying  la  our 
minds  the  Ideii«  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  aoniie,  and 
alio  the  far  different  ides£  of  apace,  figure,  and  moliun,  (he  seTeral  variotioa  where- 
of change  the  appearikncea  of  its  proper  otyecl,  yix^  Hght  aod  coloura,  we  bring 
iiumelreB  by  use  to  judge  of  ihe  one  by  the  other.  Thia,  in  niojiy  caces,  by  a 
settled  bahit  in  things  whereof  we  hnye  frequent  eipcrjeace,  is  performed  so  con- 
Ktantly,  and  w  qvieic,  that  we  take  liuA  fbr  the  perception  of  onr  BensBtion,  which 
iaan  idea  formed  by  our  judgment;  to  that  one,  vi».,  that  of  sensation,  serves  only 
to  eidte  the  other,  and  ia  scarce  taken  any  notice  of  itself;  as  a  man  who  readi 
or  hears  with  attention  and  onderslanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the  cbanvler*  or 
aounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

"  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  condder  bow 
verg  qnick  the  actions  of  tbe  mind  arc  perTonned ;  for  as  itself  is  thonght  to  take 
up  no  apace,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  la  rei^niro  no  time,  hot 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant.  I  apeak  this  in  compariaon  to 
the  ootions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  observe  tlus  in  his  own  thougbla, 
who  will  take  tbe  pains  to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inatanl,  do  our 
miudB,  wilh  one  gbinco,(iee  all  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  very  well  be 
called  a  long  ooo,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and 
step  by  step  abew  it  lo  another?  Secondly,  We  shall  nut  he  much  surprised  that 
thia  ia  done  in  ub  with  bo  little  notice,  if  we  conader  how  the  facility  which  we 
gel  of  doing  things  by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  ia  na  witUoul 
our  notice.  Habits,  especially  aucb  as  are  bugun  very  early,  come  nt  Uat  to  pro- 
duce actions  in  ns,  which  olieo  oacapo  our  observation.  How  frequently  do  wo 
in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  oar  eyelids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in 
the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of  a  bye-word,  do  atmoet  ia 
every  sentence  pronounco  annnds,  which,  though  token  notice  of  by  olhen,  they 
themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  out 
mind  should  o^a  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  jndgment,  and 
make  one  servo  only  to  eicite  tbe  other,  without  our  taking  nutiee  of  it." — 
Ibid.  #  fl,  10. 

The  haliit  mentioned  hy  I«cko,  in  this  paragraph,  of  occnsiunally  winking  with 
Ihe  eyelids,  (which  is  not  acconjpanied  with  any  memory  of  our  being,  in  every 
Huch  instance,  in  a  momeutury  state  of  lolal  darkni-sg,)  deserves  to  be  added  to  llle 
cases  already  mentioned,  to  shew  the  dependence  of  Memory  upon  AltentioD. 


I 
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Note  F,  p.  nO.—Absl  action.  \,i  2.) 

....  Platoni  quid  Idea  sit,  peculiari  tractatione  proiize  excuaaimusi^  qtue 

eonsnU  ab  iis  debet,  qui  accurate  totam  rei  eeriem  pernotcera  cupiunt    Noe  pro 

pnMentis  instituti  modo  paucii  notamua,  Platoni  ideam  non  esse  illam,  qua  ex 

oontemplatione  oljectonim  aingularium  ezsurgit  notionem  universalem  reique 

alictyua  generalem  conccptum,  qucm  recentiores  ideam  Tocant,  ille  i7)«f  Tocavit  et 

ab  idea  diatinxit.    8ed  idea  loiit  illi  esuentialia  rerum  omnium  lingularium  ex- 

emplaria,  mZrtiwtf  gaudcntia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque  rei  singularet 

fonnatCB  lunt,  et  qucB  illii  Teram  certamque  atque  stabilcm  essontiam  largiuntur. 

Haa  ideaa  ex  divina  mente  oriri,  inque  ea  radicari,  sua  autem  propria  substantia 

gaodere,  et  esse  mZvm$  »mi  Sprtg  iW«  statuit,  et  circa  earum  cognitionem  versati 

intellectum  humanum,  in  bis  rerum  esaentiis  scparatim  et  extra  materiam  existen- 

tibua  coguoacendis  cardinem   verti   totius  pbilosophias   asseruit.    Ridiculum   id 

▼isnm  Aristoteli,  dari  extra  materiam  ejusmodi  essentias  uniTersales,  quibus  res 

omnea  aingulares  essentialiter  modiRcarentur,  rato,  esse  htec  n^irUfutrm  et  nugas 

odosi  ingenii,  Platonemque  sine  causa  rationeque  sufficient!  hoc  somnia  ex  scholis 

I^rthagoreomm,  qu«  istis  entibus  personabant,  recepisse,  suoque  intulisse  s}-t- 

tematL    Cum  autem  negare  non  auderet,  esse  in  rebus  formas  csscntiales,  baa 

ideaSi  sive  fonnas,  qua  Toce  PUtonicum  nomen  exprimere  maluit,  materio  ab 

Ktemo  esse  impressas,  ot  in  eo  latere  affirmavit,  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  istis 

Ibrmisque  seminabbus,  materixun  ease  formatam  statuit." — ^Bruck.  Hi§t.  Phil., 

▼ol.  iii.  p.  905. 

Note  G,  p.  17 l.—Abttrtict ion.  (§  2.) 

The  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doctrines  from  the  other  schools  of 
philosophy,  seem,  in  particular,  to  have  derived  their  notions  on  this  subject  from 
some  of  their  predecessors.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  sect,  is  said  to  have 
held  opinions  approacliing  nearly  to  those  of  the  Nominalists. 

'*  Stilpo  uniTersalia  plane  sustulit.  Dicebat  enim:  qui  hominem  dicat  enm 
neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel  ilium  ea  tox  significet,  nee  huio  magis,  quam 
aheri  coDTeniat.— -Scilicet  supponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  Hominem  in  abstracto,  adeo- 
qnt  has  speciea  et  genera  rerum  non  natura  existero ;  cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in 
alio  homine,  ille  homo  universalis  qneat  ostcndi.  Inductioue  itaque  facta,  cum 
neque  hone,  neque  ilium,  neque  alium  hominem  esse  colligeret,  inforebat  nullum 
esae  hominem,  sicque  Indendo  ambigua  hominis  in  genere  sive  abstracto,  uti  logici 
dicont,  et  in  individuo  sive  singnlari  conaiderati  notione,  incautos  exagitabat.  Al- 
tiora  tamen  hie  latere  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  solo  verborum  lusu  substitisse  Stil- 

ponem,  sed  universalia  sive  priedicabilia  negavisse Neque  prorsus  est  dissimile, 

foisae  Stilponem  inter  eoa,  qui  universalia  praeter  nuda  nomina  nihil  esse  dicerent, 
quod  et  Cynicos  fecisse  et  alios,  alibi  docuimus :  quorum  partes  postea  susceperunt 
Abelardi  sequaces  et  tota  Nominalium  secta." — Bruck.  ffitt.  PhU.,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 

Note  H,  p.  172.— Abatrac  ion.  (g  2.) 

"  Seculo  xi,  Roscelinus  vel  Rucelinus  sacerdos  et  philosophus  Compendiensis, 
ab  Aristotele  secessum  fecit,  et  in  Stoiconim  castra  ita  transiit,  ut  statuerit,  uni- 

>  Bmcksr  hare  ftlladts  to  his  work,  tnUtlad,  HUtcHa  Phiktapkica  de  Ideit,  which  I  have  mtw 
had  aa  oppottonit  j  of  aoolnf. 
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versalift,  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  cxisterc,  nee  ullam  habere  realera  cxintcntiam,  n^ 
esse  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  qnibas  rerum  singularium  genera  denotentar." — 
Bruck.  Ifigt.  PhU.,  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 

"  Dam  Porphyrins  prudenter  quiestionem ;  an  nniversalia  revera  cxistant,  oxoii- 
tendam  esse  eenset  de  qn&  inter  Platonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  dccertari  noverat,  ooca- 
sionem  suppeditavit  otioso  Roscelini  ingenio,  earn  novo  acamine  ingenii  aggredi- 
endi  definiendique." — Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Roscelinus  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of  Compiegne.  He  if  much 
celebrated,  even  by  his  adversaries,  for  the  acntencss  and  subtlety  of  his  genioi, 
which  he  displayed  both  in  scholastieal  and  theological  controversy.  He  was  con- 
demned for  Tritheism  by  a  conncil  assembled  at  8oissons  in  the  year  1092. — (See 
Mosheira's  Ecdesiastical  History.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taoght  in 
Paris,  or  that  he  gave  public  lectures ;  bat  he  had  the  honour  to  direct  the  stadies, 
and  to  form  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Abelard,  by  whose  means  the  innovatioiia 
he  had  introdaced  into  Dialectics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  circalation. — 
(Brueker,  vol.  iii.  p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Englishman  by  MaUet,  in  his 
life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  writers ;  a  mistake  into  which  they  have  fallen  by  con- 
founding Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particnlars  of  hia 
life.  "  Primum  Nominalium  aiunt  fuisse,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  ne^cio  qttem  Bucelinnra 
Britonem." — See  his  DUaerfatio  de  Stylo  Philoiophieo  Marii  NizoLU,  [Opera, 
Dutensii,  torn.  iv.  p.  59  — £!d.] 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Universals,  is  said  to  have  differed  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  his  master.  "  Alius  consistit  in  vocibus,"  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, who  was  a  scholar  of  Abelard,  "  licet  hsec  opinio  cum  Roscelino  suo  fere 
omnino  jam  cvanuerit:  alius  sermones  intnetur,  et  ad  illos  detorqnet,  quicquid 
alicubi  de  universalibus  mnminit  scriptum.  In  line  antem  opinione  deprehensns 
est  Peripateticus  Abelardus  noster." — Meialog.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  I  find  my- 
self perfectly  unable  to  give  any  account,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Morhoff 
acknowledges  his  ignorance  upon  the  same  subject.  "  Alii  fuerant,  qui  nniver- 
salia quaesiverunt,  non  tam  in  vocibus  quam  in  sermonibus  integnis ;  quod  Joh. 
Sarisberiensis  adscribit  Petro  Abelardo ;  (luo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  satis 
liquet."* — Pohjhist.^  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13,  sect.  2. 

Absurd  as  these  controversies  may  now  appear,  such  was  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  twelfth  century,  that  they  seduced  the  young  and  aspiring  mind  of  Abelard 
from  all  the  other  pursuits  which  Europe  then  presented  to  his  ambition. — "  Ut 


*  [Perhaps  ibis  doctrine,  which  appe»red  so 
unintelligible  to  Morhoff,  and  which,  when  I 
first  publlfihed  this  volume,  appeared  no  le.«s  ro 
to  m^-self.  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  what 
is  stated  in  the  following  remark  of  Hobbes : — 
"  Of  names  universal,  some  are  of  more,  and 
Home  of  less  extent,  the  larger  comprehending 
the  less  large,  and  some  again  of  equal  extent, 
comprehending  each  other  reciprocally.  .  .  . 
But  here  we  must  take  notice,  that  by  a  name 
is  not  always  to  be  understood,  as  in  grammar. 
(me  only  word,  but  sometimes  by  circumlocu- 
tion, manp  teordjt  torfthrr.    For  all  these  words, 


he  that  in  his  actions  dbservcih  the  tates  of  his 
Cuuntry,  make  but  one  name  equivalent  to  this 
one  word,  Just."—  {Qf  Man,  part  i.  chap.  4  ) 
When  with  this  observation  we  combine  a  re- 
mark, (ascribed  by  Dr.  Gillies  to  Aristotle,) 
that  "  general  names  are  nothing  more  than 
abridgments  of  definitions,"  we  shall  probably 
approach  pretty  nearly  to  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  Abelard  by  John  of  Salisbury.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  Abelard  taught^  that  in  con- 
sidering the  question  between  the  Nominalials 
and  the  Realists,  it  is  the  d^nilion  rather  than 
the  genercU  name  which  wo  ought  to  attend  %o.] 


NOTK  I.   (AIlSTKArTION.)  -ISii 

niiiitaris  gluriie  ponipaui,**  says  he,  "cum  liirn:Uitate  ct  |traM-ogaiIva  priruogoni- 
tonim  meonim  fratribus  dercHnqueiifi,  Martis  curitc  pcnitus  abdicart^in,  nl  Minervfc 
gremio  educarer." — Hist.  Calamit.  Sitar,  cap.  1 . 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  seems  to  have  arisen  to  such  an 

eminent  lupcriority  above  hit  age,  in  the  libcralitj  of  his  philosophical  views,  as 

John  of  Salisbury,  the  celebrated  friend  of  Archbishop  Becket.     In  his  youth  he 

had  studied  at  Paria  under  Abclard  and  other  eminent  masters,  and  had  applied 

himself,  with  distinguished  anlour  and  success,  to  the  subtile  speculations  which 

then  occupied  the  sch'iols.     After  a  long  absence,  when  his  mind  was  enlarged  by 

more  liberal  and  useful  pursuits,  and  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world, 

he  had  the  curiosity  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  compare  his 

own  acquisitions  with  those  of  his  old  companions.    The  account  which  he  gives 

of  this  visit  is  strikingly  charucteristical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age : — "  lu- 

venti  sunt,  qui  fuerant,  et  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  visi  sunt  proccssisso  ad 

qmestiones  prislinas  dirimeudas,  neque  propositiunculam  unam  adjecerant.  .  .  .  # 

Kxpertus  itaque  sum,  quod  liquido  colli^n  potest,  quia  sicut  dialeclica  alias  cx]>edit 

disciplinas,  sic,  si  sola  fucrit,  jacct  exBuiiguis  et  stcrilis,"  &c. — Me' (dog.  lib.  ii. 

cap.  10. 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  coutroverny  between  the  Nominalists  and  ihc 
Realists,  thus  expresses  himself: — "  Quicstionem  de  genoribus  et  speciebus  in  qua 
laborans  mnndns  jam  sennit,  in  qua  phis  temporis  consumptum  CHt  quam  in  acquir- 
endo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  cousumserit  CKsarea  domus :  plus  clTuiium  pecuninc, 
quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  posscderit  Cra^suN.  II.tc  onim  tamiHu  multoH 
tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quR?rereut,  (aiuleni  mc  i>tiiil,  n<c  aliud  inveiii- 
rent.** — De  Nut/is  Curialium^  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 

Note  1,  p.  \HC}.—  Ahiharfiou.  [b  .3.) 

"...  St'cta  Nominalium,  omnium  inter  scholurtlicas  profundissima,  et  ho<liornf<e 
rcfnrmattt  philosophandi  ration!  congruentissima ;  quae  quum  olim  maxiroo  florerct, 
nunc  apud  schohisticos  quidom,  extincta  est.  Unde  coi\jicias  dccremcnta  potius 
quAm  augmenta  acuminis.  Quum  autem  ipse  Nizolins  nostcr  ho  Nominalom  cx- 
sertd  profiteri  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  scxti,  libri  primi ;  et  vero  in  reulitate 
formalitatum  et  imiversalium  evertenda  ncrvus  disputationis  ejus  omnis  polissimum 
contineatur,  pauca  qusedam  de  Nominalibus  subjicere  opertc  protium  duxi.  Nomin- 
ales  sunt,  qui  omnia  putant  esse  nuda  nomina  prseter  substantias  singulnres,  ab- 
stractonim  igitur  et  universalium  realitatem  prorsus  toUunt.  Primum  'autem 
Nominalium  aiunt  fuisse  nef^cio  quern  Kucelinum  Britonem,  ci^'us  occasione  cruenta 
certamina  in  academia  ParisienNi  fuerant  excitata 

"  Din  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  secta  Nominalium,  donee  maximi  vir  ingenii,  et 
eruditionis  pro  illo  sbvo  summa',  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  discipulus,  sed 
mox  oppugnator  maximus,  de  improvise  earn  rexuscitavit ;  couscnsere  Qrcgorius 
Ariminensis,  Gabriel  Biel,  et  ploiique  ordinis  Augiistinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini 
Lutheri  scriptis  prioribus  amor  Nominalium  satis  elucet,  donee  procedente  tempore 
•rga  omnes  monachos  nqualiter  affectus  esse  coepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  est, 
qua  Nominales  passim  utuntur ;  Entia  ncn  esse  muUiplicanda  praUer  neceitiiaiem. 
H«c  regula  ab  aliis  passim  oppugnatur,  quasi  injuria  in  divinam  ubcrtatem,  libe- 
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iiOem  potius  quam  parcam,  et  varietate  ac  copia  reram  gaudentem.  Sed,  qui  sic 
objicinnt,  non  satis  mihi  Noiuinalium  mentem  cepisse  videntur,  qu»,  etii  obscurian 
proposita,  hue  redit :  hypothesin  eo  esse  meliorem,  quo  simpliciorcm,  et  in  causid 
eorum  qiite  apparent  reddendis  earn  optime  se  gererc,  qui  quam  paucissima  gratis 
snpponat.  Nam  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipso  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus  Deum 
ineptee  soperfluitatis  accusat.  Si  quis  astronomus  rationem  phsenomenorum  ccsles- 
tinm  reddere  potest  paucis  suppositis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  simplicibus  circu- 
laribns,  ejus  cert^  hypothesis  ejus  hypothesi  prsBferenda  erit,  qui  multis  orbibus 
yarie  iroplexis  ad  explicanda  coelestia  indiget  £z  hac  jam  rcgula  Nominates  de- 
daxenint,  omnia  in  renim  natura  explicari  posse,  etsi  uniyersalibns  et  formalitatibua 
realibus  prorsns  careatur.  Qua  scntentia  nihil  yerius,  nihil  nostri  temporis  philo- 
sopbo  dignius,  usque  adeo,  ut  credam  ipsum  Occamnm  non  fuisse  nominaliorem, 
quam  nunc  est  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi,  plusquam  nominalis 
yidctur.  Non  contcntns  enim  cum  Nominalibus  uniyersalia  ad  noinina  reducere, 
ipsam  remm  yeritatem  ait  in  nominibus  consistere,  ac,  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab 
arbitrio  humano,  quia  yeritas  pondeat  a  definitionibus  terminonim,  definitiones 
autem  tcrminomm  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Hsec  est  sentcntia  yiri  inter  profimdissimoa 
secnli  censendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil  potest  esse  nominalius." — [Leibnitii  Dissertatio 
PreUminarU  de  Stylo  PhUosophico  Marii  NieoUi,  (1670,)  sect,  xxyiii.  OperOf  ed. 
Putjnsii,  tom.  iv.  p.  59,  seq. — Ed.] 

This  passage  from  Leibnitz  has  giyen  rise  to  a  criticism  of  Morhoff,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded.  "  Accenset  Nominalibus, **  says  he,  "  Leib- 
nitius  Thomam  Hobbesium,  quem  ille  ipso  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et  plusquam 
nominalem  yocat ;  qui  non  contentus,  cum  Nominalibus  uniyersalia  ad  nomina  re- 
ducere, ipsam  rernm  yeritatem  ait  in  nominibus  consistere,  ac  qnod  majus  est, 
pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quae  bclla  ejus  sentcntia,  qnamquam  laudat  eam 
lieibnitius,  monstri  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  est.  Immania  cnim  ex  uno 
summo  parndoxo  flaunt  nbsurtla." — Morhofii  Pdifhittor,  L.  I.  c.  13,  y(tl.  ii, 
p.  81. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  doctrine  hero 
ascribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  afterwards  under  the 
ai-ticlc  of  Reasoning.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  that  nothing  but  extreme 
inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  could  have  led  Morhoff  to  suppose  that  he 
had  given  his  sanction  to  such  an  opinion.  In  the  very  passage  which  has  now 
been  quoted,  the  expression  ("  qui  ut  venim  fatear,  mihi  plus  quam  nominalis 
videtur")  plainly  implies  a  censure  of  Hobbes*s  philosophy;  and  in  another  disser- 
tation, entitled  Meditationes  de  Cognitwne^  Veritate  et  Ideis,  he  is  at  pains  directly 
to  refute  this  part  of  his  system : — "  Atque  ita  habemus  quoquo  discrimen  inter 
definitiones  nominalcs,  ques  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  disceniendie  continent,  et 
reales,  ex  quibus  constat  rem  esse  possibilem,  et  hac  ratione  satisfit  Hobbio  qui 
veritates  volebat  ense  arbitrarias,  quia  ex  definitionibus  noroinalibiis  penderent,  non 
considerans  realitatem  definitionis  in  arbitrio  non  esse,  nee  quaslibet  notiones  inter 
se  posse  conjungi.  Nee  definitiones  nominales  sufficiunt  ad  perfectam  scientiam, 
nisi  quando  aliunde  constat  rem  definitam  esse  possibilem,"  &c.  &c. — Leibnitii 
Opera,  edit.  Dutens.,  tom.  ii.  pp.  16,  17. 
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Note  K,  p.  IW.—Abttntdion.  (§3.) 

'*  To  Tonn  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  truth  of  thought 
and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  another :  but  yet  it  is  very  di£Bcult  to  treat 
of  them  asunder ;  because  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to 
make  use  of  words ;  and  then  the  instances  given  of  mental  propositions  cease  im- 
mediately to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a  mental  proposition  being 
nothing  but  a  bare  consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  stripped  of 
names,  they  lose  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propositions  as  soon  as  they  are  put 
into  words. 

"  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  vetbal  propositions 
separately,  is  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reasoningH  within 
themselves,  make  use  of  words  instead  of  ideaH,  at  least  when  the  subject  of  their 
meditation  contains  in  it  complex  idean." — I>ocke,  Essay^  llook  iv.  c.  5.  §§  3, 4. 

"...  But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth.  We  must,  I  say,  observe  two 
sorts  of  propositions  that  wo  are  capable  of  making. 

"  First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings  arc  without  the  use  of 
words  put  together  or  separated  by  the  mind,  j>ercciviiig  or  judging  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement. 

"  Secondly,  verbal  propositions,  wliiili  arc  words,  the  signs  of  our  ideas  put 
together  or  separated  in  affirmative  or  negative  sentences,"  &c. — Ibid.  §  5. 

"Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselves,  their  names  being 
quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct  knowledgo  ;  yet 
through  the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sounds  for  idea»,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
practised.  Every  one  may  observe,  how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  of 
instead  of  the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  men  think  and  reason  witltin  their  own 
breasts  ;  cfipecially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  gR'ut  collection 
of  simple  ones.  I'his  mnkes  the  consideration  of  words  and  propositions  so  neces- 
sary a  part  of  the  treatise  of  knowledgo,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  intelligibly  of 
the  one,  without  explaining  the  otluM*. 

"  AH  the  knowledge  we  have  being  only  of  particular  or  of  general  truths,  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter  can  never  bo 
well  made  known,  and  is  very  seldom  ai)preliended,  but  as  conceived  and  expret»6«  d 
in  words." — Bcw»k  iv.  c.  6.  §§  1,  2. 

From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the  use  which  we  make 
of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reasonings,  both  with  re8i>ect  to  particular  and  to 
general  truths,  to  bo  chiefly  the  effect  of  cuntom  ;  and  that  the  employment  of  lan- 
guage, however  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  our  intellectual  operations.  His 
opinion,  therefore,  did  not  coincide  with  that  which  I  have  ascribed  to  tlio  Nomi- 
nalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  shews  clearly  how  widely  his  opinion 
diflfered  from  that  of  the  ReaHsts ;  and  indeed,  it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
it  wa.s  the  same  ynih  Berkeley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotations  contained  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary, 

"  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  said,  that  general 
and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and 
creatures  of  the  understunding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  sign.H, 
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whether  words  or  ideas.  Woi-dv  are  general,  as  has  been  said,  when  used  fur  Kigiif 
of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  particular  things; 
and  ideas  arc  general,  when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  par- 
ticular things :  but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  all  of 
them  particular  in  their  existence ;  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in  their 
signification  are  general.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that 
rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making, — ^thcir  general  nature  being  nothing 
but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  repre- 
senting many  particulars.  For  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a 
relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them." — Book  iii.  c.  3,  §  11. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Ix>cke  was  neither  completely  satisfied 
with  the  doctn'ne  of  the  Nominalists,  nur  with  that  of  the  Realists ;  and  therefore 
I  think  it  is  with  good  reason  that  Dr.  Beid  has  classed  him  with  the  Concep- 
tualists.  Indeed,  Mr.  liOcke  has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt  himself;  for,  in 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  nniversals,  he  has  stated  his  opinion 
in  the  strongest  and  most  paradoxioO  and  most  contradictory  terms.  The  ridicule 
bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  philosophy  by  the  author  of  Martintts  Scriblerut, 
although  censured  for  unfairness  by  Dr.  AVarburton,  is  almost  justified  by  some  of 
his  expressions. 

Note  L,  p.  197. — Abstraction.  (§4.) 

In  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  (Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemney,)  dated 
in  the  year  1697,  there  is  the  following  pat^sage: — 

"J 'ay  considere  avec  attention  Ic  grand  ouvrage  du  caract^re  reel  et  langage 
philoBophique  do  Monsieur  Wilkins.  Je  trouve  qu'il  y  a  mis  one  infinite  de  belles 
clioscs,  et  nous  iravon.s  jamais  eu  une  tal>le  des  predic-amens  plus  accoroplie.  Mais 
I'application  pour  Ics  carnctrTcs,  et  pour  la  languc,  n'est  point  conforme  a  ce 
iju'on  potivoit  et  dcvdit  faire.  J'avdis  considere  cotte  njatii?re  avant  le  livre  do 
Monsiriir  "Wilkins,  qiuuid  j'ctois  un  jcune  Ijomme  de  dix  iicuf  ans,  dans  mnn  polit 
livre  De  Arte  Comhiiiatoria,  et  nion  opinion  est  que  ces  raiactorcs  veritableuieut 
rods  et  philosopliiqncs  doivent  rcpondrc  a  I'analyse  des  penstes.  II  est  vray  que 
CCS  caracttres  prrsupposent  la  veritable  pl)ilosopliie,  et  ce  n'est  que  piescntcmeut 
(jiie  j'oserois  ciitrepcndre  dc  los  fabriqucr.  I^os  objections  de  M.  Dalgarus,  et  de 
M.  "Wilkin.s,  centre  la  meiliode  veritabloment  philosophique  ne  sent  que  pour 
excuser  I'imperfection  de  Icurs  CFsnis,  et  marqucnt  seulcment  les  diflScultes  qui  les 
en  on  rebutc's.'' 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  published  at  the  end  of -4  Defence  of 
Dr.  (larhe,  (whicli  I  l>olic%T  is  coninionly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sbarpe,)  and 
which  was  pnntod  at  London  in  1744.  The  person  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  under 
the  name  of  M.  Dahjfnvs,  was  evidently  George  Dah/arno,  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
and  autljor  of  a  «^niall  and  very  rare  book,  entitled,  "  Ars  Sigvorum,  vulgb  cJiar- 
Oder  vnh'rrjfolifi  et  lingua  pitiloaophica,  qua  jyoterunt,  homines  diversiBftimorvm 
ifliomafum,  sjxitio  dnarvm  sepiimanarum,  omnia  animi  svi  sensa.  [in  rebus 
fumiUarihus.)  non  ii.iiivs  inteHigihilifer,  site  scnhendo,  sive  loquendo,  nnttuo 
rommvnirnrr,  qtinm  lingvls  propriis  rei^acnVft.  Prceierea,  hinc  etiam  potrrvn* 
ji/vene/t,  phihuophifr.  priucipioy  ei  veram  Jogircp  pra.vin,  citius  et  farHius  mvVo 
iwhihrre,  q/tam  ex  I'lth/nn'hvff  phi/oifophortnif  sn-ipfis.'' 
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It  U  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgarno  in  never  (at  least  ait  far  as  I 
recollect)  montioaed  by  Wilkins ;  although  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  CharloM  1. 
prefixed  to  Dalgamo's  book,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatise  De  Arte  Combinatoria  is  publishe<l  in  the  second  volume  of  Dutens' 
edition  of  Jjcibnitz's  works,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  mo  to  throw  much  light  on 
his  views  with  respect  to  a  philosophical  language. 

1  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to  the  length  of  this 
note,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  another  performance  of  Ix'ibnitz,  in  which  he  luis 
fallen  into  a  train  of  thought  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  the  passages  already  quoted  from  them  in  this  Kvctiou.  The 
performance  is  entitled,  Meditationes  de  Coffuitione,  Veriiate  et  IdeUy  and 
is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Dutens*  edition,  p.  15.  [Its  date  is  ]6d4.—- 
Ed.] 

"  Plenimque  autem,  pneserliiu  in  analysi  longiore,  non  totam  simul  naturani  rei 
iiituemur,  sed  rcnim  loco  sigiiis  utimur,  quorum  cxplicationem  in  prassenti  ali(|ua 
cogitatione  compendii  causa  solemus  pnetermittere,  scieutes,  aut  credentes  nos 
earn  habere  in  potestate:  ita  cum  chiliogonum,  seu  polygonum  mille  sequalium 
laterum  cogito,  non  semper  naturam  Intoris,  et  wqualitatis,  et  milienarii  (seu  cubi 
a  denario)  considero,  sed  vocabulis  istis  (quorum  sensus  obscure  saltern,  atque  iui- 
perfecte  menti  obversatur)  in  animo  utor  loco  idearum,  quns  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam 
memini  me  significationem  istorum  vocabulorum  habere,  explicationeni  autem  nunc 
judico  necessariam  non  esse ;  qualcm  cogitationcm  ccecam,  vel  etiam  atftnbalUiam 
appellare  soleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur,  imo  fere  ubique.  Et 
certe  cum  notio  valde  composita  est,  non  possnnius  omues  ingredieutes  earn 
notiones  simul  cogitare :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  saltom  in  quantum  licet,  cogui- 
tionem  voco  intuitiwim.  Notionis  distincta)  primitive  non  alia  datur  cognitio, 
quam  intuitiva,  ut  compositarum  plerumquc  cogitatio  non  nisi  symbolica  est. 

"  Ex  his  jam  patet,  nos  eorum  quoquc,  qu89  distincte  cognoscinius,  ideas  non 
percipere,  nisi  quatenus  cogitatione  intuitiva  utimur.  Et  sane  contingit,  ut  nos 
Bsepo  falso  credamus  habere  in  anuno  ideas  rerum,  cum  false  supponimus  aliquos 
terroiuos,  quibus  utimur,  jam  a  nobis  fuisse  explicates:  nee  verum  aut  certe  am- 
biguitati  obnoxium  ent,  quod  aiunt  aliqni,  non  posse  n<>fl  de  re  aliqua  dicere,  iutid- 
ligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus  hnbeamus  idcara.  8«pe  enim  vocabula  ista 
singula  utcunque  intelligimus,  aut  nos  antea  intellixisse  mcminimus,  qui  tameii 
hac  cogitatione  caeca  contenti  sumus,  et  resolutionem  notionum  non  satis  prosequi* 
mur,  fit  ut  latcat  nos  contradictio,  quam  forte  notio  composita  involvit."  * 


*  Compare  LeibitiliiOprra,  Dutensii,  torn.  vi. 
pan  ii.  p.  73:  likewise,  the  (Kutrvw  PhiUmh 
phiqwt  de  lAibniU,  published  by  Uttrpe.  pp.  233, 
?44.  509.  Of  this  rare  book,  wliich  is  nupple- 
mentiil  to  the  edition  by  Dutens,  Mr.  Stewwt 
wu  not  aware.  It  may  be  also  mentioned  that 
Bei^ele.r.  Hume,  and  Campbell,  were  antici- 
pated in  their  doctrine  of  general  ternis  (to  say 


nothing  of  Locke)  by  Wolf,  Bilflngor,  and  other 
Leibnitians,  who.  in  this  re»p«i't.  hud  rnnUu 
the  doctrine  of  their  ma«ter  conimonplture  iu 
Germany,  before  it  tt-os  fairly  promulgated  iu 
this  country,  or  in  Franco.  Dut  even  Leibnits 
himself  had  herein  been  long  antldi>atod.  and 
by  a  corrccter,  thou;{li  still  neglerted,  doctrine. 
~/flrf. 
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Note  M,  p.  212.— Ahttractian.  (}  6.) 

As  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a  work  which  is  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  I  shall  subjoin  the  original. 

"  Qu*il  me  soit  permis  de  presenter  k  ceux  qui  refusent  de  croire  k  ces  perfection- 
nemens  successifs  de  Tesp^ce  humaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  les  sciences  ou  la  marcho 
de  la  verity  est  la  plus  sure,  oii  elle  pout  etre  mesuree  avec  plus  de  precision.  Ces 
▼erites  ^lementaires  de  g^metrie  et  d'astronomie  qui  avoient  ^te  dans  Tlnde  et 
dans  I'Egypte  unc  doctrine  occulta,  sur  laquelle  des  pretres  ambitieux  avoient 
fonde  leur  empire,  6toient  dans  la  Grece,  au  temps  d^Archim^e  ou  d*Hipparque, 
des  connoissances  yulgaires  enseign^es  dans  les  ecoles  communes.  Dans  le  si^e 
dernier,  il  suffisoit  de  quelques  ann6es  d*etude  pour  savoir  tout  ce  qu'  ArchimMe 
et  Hipparque  avoient  pu  connoitro ;  et  aujourd'hui  deux  ann^s  de  Penseignement 
d'un  professeur  Tont  au-delil  de  ce  que  savoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on 
medite  cet  exemple,  qu*on  saisisse  cette  chaine  qui  s*etend  d'un  pretre  de  Memphis 
k  Euler,  et  remplit  la  distance  immense  qui  les  s^pare ;  qu'on  observe  k  chaque 
epoque  le  genie  devan9ant  le  siecle  present,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  k  ce  quil 
avoit  decouvert  dans  celui  qui  prcc^oit,  on  apprendra  que  In  nature  nous  a  donne 
les  mojens  d'epargner  le  temps  et  de  menagcr  Tattention,  et  qu'il  n'exiute  aucune 
raison  de  croire  que  ccs  moyens  puissent  avoir  un  terme.  On  verra  qu'au  moment 
01^  une  multitude  de  solutions  particuli^res,  de  faits  isoles  commencent  k  6puiser 
Tattention,  jk  fatiguer  la  mcmoire,  ccs  theories  dispersccs  viennent  se  perdre  dans 
une  m6thode  gcnerale,  tons  les  faita  se  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces 
generalisations,  ccs  reunions  ropet^es  n'ont,  comme  les  multiplications  successives 
d'un  nombre  par  lui-mcmc,  d'autre  limite  qirun  infini  auquel  il  est  impossible 
d'attcindro.*' — Sur  V Tnatruc'ion  pnhliqu^,  par  M.  Condorcet. 

((Continuation  q/*NoTE  M,  in  Second  Edi  ion,  1802.) 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doctrine  so  pleasing,  and  at  the  soiuc  time 
so  pliilosophical,  should  have  been  disgraced  by  wliat  has  been  since  written  by 
CcmJorcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfectibility  of  Man,  an<l  its  probable  effect 
in  banishing  from  the  earth  Vice,  Disease,  and  Mortality !  Surely  they  who  can 
reconcile  their  minds  to  sucli  a  creed,  might  be  expected  to  treat  with  some  indul- 
gence the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor  is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the  slow 
progress  of  truth,  wben  it  is  blended  with  similar  extravagances  in  philosophical 
bvstem.s. 

While,  however,  we  reject  these  absurdities,  so  completely  contradicted  by  the 
whole  analogy  of  human  affairs,  we  ought  to  guard  with  no  less  caution  against 
another  creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  present  times, — a  creed  which,  taking 
for  granted  that  all  things  are  governed  by  chance  or  by  a  blind  destiny,  overlooks 
the  beneficent  arrangement  made  by  Providence  for  the  advancement  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  and,  in  defiance  both  of  the  moral  suggestions  and 
of  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  supposed  tendency 
of  truth  and  justice  to  prevail  finally  over  falsehood  and  iniquity.  If  the  doctrine 
whirh  encourages  these  favourable  prospects  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  leads, 
whrn  carried  to  an  extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsistency ;  the  system  which  repre- 
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■ciito  thii  doctrine,  even  when  itatetl  with  dne  limitations,  as  altogether  groundless 
and  visionary,  leads,  by  a  short  and  inevitable  process,  to  the  conclusions  either  of 
the  Atheist  or  of  the  Manich»an.  In  the  midst,  indeed,  of  such  scenes  of  violence 
and  anarchy  as  Europe  has  lately  witnessed,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  their  principles  and  their  hopes :  but  what 
most  be  the  opinions  and  the  views  of  those  who,  during  these  storms  and  convnl- 
sions  of  the  moral  world,  find  at  once,  in  the  apparent  retrogradation  of  human 
reason,  the  gratification  of  their  political  ambition,  and  the  secret  triumph  of  their 
sceptical  theories  ? 

"  Fond|  impious  man  !  think'st  tliou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  qucuch'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 
I'o^morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray.*' — [Gray.] 


Note  N,  p.  2^2.— Abstraction.  (§8.) 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Economitts^  I  comprehend 
not  merely  the  disciples  of  Que*nay,  but  all  those  writers  in  Franco  who,  about 
the  same  time  with  biro,  began  to  speculate  about  the  natural  order  of  political 
societies ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  that  order  which  a  political  society  would  of 
itself  gradually  assume,  on  the  supposition  that  law  had  no  other  object  than  to 
protect  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  and  lefl  every  man  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  violating 
the  rights  of  others.  The  connexion  between  this  natural  order  and  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  has  been  more  insisted  on  by  the  biogrnphers  of  Turgot  than 
by  any  other  authors ;  and  the  imperfect  hints  which  they  have  given  of  the  views 
of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important  subject,  leave  us  much  room  to  regret 
that  ho  had  not  leisure  to  execute  a  work,  which  he  appears  to  have  long  medi- 
tated, on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. —  Vie  de  M.  Turgot^ 
partie  ii.  p.  53. 

It  is  merely  fi>r  want  of  a  more  convenient  expression  that  I  have  distiitguiiihed 
these  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Economists.  It  is  in  this  cxtenbive  sense 
that  the  wonl  is  commonly  understood  in  this  country ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  that,  without  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  some 
of  my  observations  might  have  leen  supposed  to  imply  a  higher  admiration  than  I 
really  entertain  of  the  writings  of  M.  Quesnay,  and  of  the  aflectcd  phraseology  em- 
ployed by  his  .«»ect. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quesnay,  and  the  coincidence  of  their 
opinions  aliout  the  most  essential  principles  of  legislation,  will,  I  hope,  justify  me 
in  ranking  the  former  with  the  Economists ;  although  his  views  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  although  he  expressly 
disclaimed  an  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  sect. 

"  M.  Turgot  6tudia  la  doctrine  do  M.  Gonmay  ct  dc  M.  Quesnay,  en  profita,  se  la 
rendit  propre ;  et  la  combinant  avec  la  connoissance  qu'il  avoit  du  Droit,  «t  avec 
les  grandes  vucs  de  legislation  civile  ct  criminelle  qui  avoient  occupy  sa  tete  et 
interess^  son  coeur,  parvint  a  en  former  sur  le  gouvernenicnt  dcs  nations  un  corps 
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de  principes  It  lui,  embrassant  les  deux  autres,  ei  plus  complet  encore.^ — Mitnoiren 
9ur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrctget  de  M.  Turgotf  par  M.  Dup<mt,  pp.  40,  41. 

"Ha  passe  pour  avoir  6t6  attache  &  plusieurs  sectes,  ou  k  plusieurs  socicteM 
qa*oii  appelait  ainsi ;  et  les  amis  qu'il  avait  dans  ces  societes  diverses  lui  repro- 
chaient  sans  cesse  de  D*ctre  pas  de  leur  avis ;  et  sans  cesse  il  leur  reprochait  de 
•on  cot^  de  vouloir  faire  coinmunaute  d'opiuions,  et  de  se  rendre  solidaires  les  ana 
pour  les  autres.  II  croyait  cette  marcbe  propro  k  retarder  les  progr^  memes  da 
leur  d^couvertes." — Ibid.  pp.  41,  42. 

Note  O,  p.  305. — JssocUuion.  (paut  i.  A$  to  the  Mental  Train.  §  5.) 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  and  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  dreaming,  were  written  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1772 ;  and  were  read  (nearly 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  published)  in  the  year  1773,  in  a  private  literary 
society  in  this  university.  A  considerable  number  of  years  adcrwards,  at  the  time 
when  I  was  occupied  with  very  different  pursuits,  I  happened,  in  turning  over  an 
old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine^  (the  volume  for  the  year  1749,)  to  meet  with  a 
short  essay  on  the  same  subject,  which  surprised  me  by  its  coincidence  with  some 
ideas  which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  essay 
is  very  little  known,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numerous 
writers  who  have  since  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  even  heard  it  once 
mentioned  in  conversation.  I  had  some  time  ago  the  satisfaction  to  learn  acci- 
dentally that  the  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a  gentleman  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  27 ;  and  whoso  ingenious  observations  on  light  and  colours  (pub- 
lished in  the  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society)  arc  well  known  over 
Europe. 

The  passages  which  coincide  the  most  remarkably  with  the  doctrine  I  have 
stated,  are  the  following.  I  quote  the  first  with  particular  pleasure,  on  account  of 
the  support  which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I  formerly  proposed  in  the  essay 
on  Conception,  and  on  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  some  of  my 
friends. 

"  When  I  am  walking  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the  objects  which 
strike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea  of  their  presence  ;  and  this  idea  is  lively, 
full,  and  permanent,  as  arising  from  the  continued  operation  of  light  and  sound  on 
the  organs  of  sense. 

"  Again,  when  I  am  absent  from  Edinburgh,  but  conceiving  or  imagining  my- 
self to  walk  up  the  High  Street,  in  relating  perhaps  what  befell  me  on  such  an 
occasion,  I  have  likewise  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  usually  seen  and  heard  in 
ihe  High  Street,  and  this  iilea  of  imagination  is  entirely  similar  to  tin  se  of  scu.sa- 
tion,  though  not  so  strong  and  durable. 

"  In  this  last  instance,  while  the  iniajrination  lasts,  be  it  ever  so  short,  it  is 
evident  that  I  ihiuk  myself  in  the  street  of  Edinbnrgh,  as  truly  ns  when  I  dream 
I  am  there,  or  even  as  when  I  «f^  and  feel  T  am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  so 
wtli  apply  the  word  belief  \n  this  case,  because  the  jierception  is  not  clear  or  st^aily. 
being  ever  <listurbed  and  soon  dissipated  by  the  superior  strength  of  intrudiui:; 
xrvAo'ion ;  yet  nothing  can  l>e  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  a  nmn  may,  in  tliA 
»»anio  indiviilnal  instant,  believe  he  is  in  ono  plaro,  and  imagine  he  is  in  anolhor. 
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No  man  cau  demonstrate  that  the  objects  of  sense  exist  without  him ;  we  are  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  our  own  sensations :  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularityi 
consistency,  and  steadiness  of  the  impression,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  have 
a  real  and  durable  cause  without  us,  and  wc  observe  not  anything  which  contra- 
dicts this  opinion.  But  the  ideas  of  imafcination,  being  transient  and  fleeting,  can 
beget  no  such  opinion  or  habitual  belief;  though  there  is  as  much  perceived  in  this 
case  as  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  object  within  the  mind.  It  will  be 
easily  understood,  that  all  this  is  intended  to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  bo 
brought  against  the  similarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from  our  believing  in 
sleep  that  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one  fact  that  plainly  sets  them  both  on  a 
parallel,  tliat  in  sleep  wc  often  recollect  that  the  scenes  which  we  behold  are  a 
mere  dream,  in  the  Knrae  manner  as  a  person  awake  is  habitually  convinced  that 
the  representations  of  his  imagination  are  fictitious." 

"...  In  this  essay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  body  in  sleep. 

"...  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  same 
causes  as  its  o)KTationH  when  awake,  wc  are  certainly  adv«inced  one  considerable 
step,  though  the  causes  of  these  latter  should  l)e  still  unknown.  The  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  which  is  the  mr>Bt  wonderful  and  extensive  discovery  in  the  whole 
compass  of  human  science,  leaves  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great  a  mysteiy  •• 
ever.  In  philosophy,  as  in  geometry,  the  whole  art  of  investigation  lies  in  reducing 
things  that  are  difBcult,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  simpler  and  easier  of 
access,  by  pursuing  and  extending  the  analogies  of  nature." 

On  looking  over  the  same  Kssay,  I  find  an  observation  which  I  stated  as  my  own 
in  page  157  of  this  work.  "The  mcro  imagination  of  a  tender  scene  in  a  romance 
or  drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  very  well,  when  they 
recollect  themselves,  that  the  whole  is  fictitious.  In  the  meantime,  they  must 
conceive  it  as  real ;  and  fn)m  this  supposed  reality  arises  all  its  influence  on  the 
human  mind.** 

(fhntinuation  o/'Note  O  /«  Second  EfUtUm,  1802.) 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Work,  a  difficulty  was 
started  to  me  with  respect  to  my  conclusions  concerning  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
sleep,  by  my  excellent  fncnd  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva ;  a  gentleman  who  has  long 
held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whoso  valuable  correspondence  I 
have  often  been  indebted  for  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  same  difficulty 
was  proposed  to  me,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  by  another  friend,  (then  at  a 
very  early  periiid  of  life,)  who  has  since  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his 
observations  on  Dr.  Darwin's  2jOonomia;  the  first  finiits  of  a  philosophical  genius, 
which  I  tmst  is  destined  for  yet  more  important  undertakings.* 

As  M.  Prevost  ban,  in  the  present  instance,  kindly  aided  me  in  the  task  of 
removing  his  own  objection,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  l)orrow  his  wortls : — 

"  Sans  I'ttction  dc  la  Volonte  point  d'effort  d'attention.  Sans  quelquc  effort 
d'attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans  lo  Sommeil,  Taction  de  la  Volonte  est  sus- 
penduc.    Comment  done  reste-t-il  quelque  Souvenir  des  Songes? 

"  Je  vols  bien  deux  ou  trois  reponses  a  cctte  difficulte.  Quant  a  present,  elles 
se  reduisont  h,  dire,  ou  que  daus  un  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n'y  a  nul  Souvenir,  et  quo 
lA  on  il  y  a  Souvenir,  le  Sommeil  n'etoit  pas  parfait ;  ou  que  Taction  de  U  Volonte 

»  Oh»ervnthm$  on  Itu'  Ztx^nomia  of  Dr.  Danrin.     By  Thnmaf  Brown,  Rsq.    Bdlnbinih.  1708. 
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qui  suffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'est  pas  8U8]>endue  dans  le  Summeil ;  que  ce  degrc 
d'activite  roste  k  I'&me ;  que  ce  n'cst,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu'une  Yolonte  elcmentaire 
et  comme  insensible." 

I  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  am  far  from  being 
satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
The  general  conclusions,  at  the  same  time,  to  which  I  have  been  led,  seem  to  re- 
sult so  necessarily  from  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that  even  although  the  difficulty 
in  question  should  remain  for  the  present  unsolved,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
materially  affect  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  In  all  our  inquiries,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  remember,  that  when  we  have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle 
by  a  careful  induction,  we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it  because  we  may  find  our- 
solves  unable  to  explain  from  it  synthetically,  all  the  phenomena  in  M-hich  it  is 
concerned.  The  Newtonian  Theory  of  the  Tides  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  some 
apparent  exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  (in  consequence  of  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  by  which,  in  particular  cases,  the 
effect  is  modified)  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Of  the  solutions  suggested  by  M.  Prevost,  the  first  coincides  most  neariy  with 
my  own  opinion,  and  it  approaches  to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page  154  of  this 
work)  conceniing  the  seeming  exceptions  to  my  doctrine,  which  may  occur  in 
those  cases  where  sleep  is  partial.  A  strong  confirmation  of  it  undoubtedly  may 
bo  derived  from  the  experience  of  those  persons  (several  of  whom  I  have  happened 
to  meet  with)  who  never  recollect  to  have  dreamed,  excepting  when  the  sonndnetiH 
of  their  sleep  was  disturbed  by  some  derangement  in  their  general  health,  or  by 
some  accident  which  excited  a  bodily  sensation. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  mij;ht  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  facts 
(stated  in  pp.  121,  122,  of  this  volume)  which  prove,  "that  a  perception  or  an  idea 
which  passes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memorj*,  may 
yet  Bcrve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  witli  it  by  the  Laws  of  Association." 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more  remarkable  circum- 
stances  in  a  dream  should  recur  to  us  after  wo  awake,  it  might  (without  our  exert- 
ing during  sleep  that  attention  which  is  essential  to  memory)  revive  the  same  con- 
catenation of  particulars  with  which  it  was  formerly  accompanied.  And  what  is  a 
dream,  but  such  a  concatenation  o(  seeming  events  presenting  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion during  our  waking  hours ;  the  origin  of  which  wo  learn  by  experience  to  refer 
to  that  interval  which  is  employed  in  sleep,  finding  it  impossible  to  connect  it  with 
any  specific  time  or  place  in  our  past  history?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
cannot,  by  any  direct  acts  of  recollection,  recover  tlie  train  of  our  sleeping  thoughts, 
as  we  can,  in  an  evening,  review  the  meditations  of  the  preceding  day. 

Another  cause,  it  must  be  owned,  presents  an  obstacle  to  such  cflbrts  of  recol- 
lection, and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of  itself  to  explain  the  fact.  During  the  day, 
we  have  many  aids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  sleep,  (those,  in  particular, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  objects  of  our  external  senses,)  and  of  these  aids  we 
never  fail  to  avail  ourselves,  in  attempting  to  recollect  the  thoughts  in  which  the 
day  has  been  spent.  We  consider  in  what  place  we  were  at  a  particular  time, 
and  what  persons  and  things  we  there  saw,  endeavouring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our 
intellectual  prwcsses,  by  means  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  were  asM>- 
ciatcd  ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  account  which  most  men  are  able 
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to  give  of  their  meditations  at  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day,  will  not  be  fonnd 
to  require  many  sentencefl.  As  in  sleep,  our  communication  with  the  external 
world  is  completely  interrui)tcd,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  memory  of  our  dreams 
should  be  much  more  imperfect  than  that  of  our  waking  thoughts,  eveiT  supposing 
us  to  bestow,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of  attention  on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  present  argument,  that  those  persons 
who  are  subject  to  SomnantbulUrHj  seldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  recollection  of  the 
objects  of  their  perceptions,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  disorder.  If  the 
principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  just,  this  is  a  necessary  conseqaence 
of  their  inattention  to  what  then  passes  around  them ;  an  inattention  of  which 
nobody  can  doubt,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  vacant  and  un- 
conscious stare  which  their  eyes  exhibit,  llie  same  fact  illustrates  strongly  the 
suspension,  during  sleep,  of  those  voluntary  powers,  to  which  the  operations  both 
of  mind  and  body  arc  at  other  times  subjected. 

These  considerations  derive  additional  evidence  from  a  common  remark,  that 
idle  people  are  most  apt  to  dream,  or  at  least,  to  recollect  their  dreams.  The 
thoughts  of  the  busy  and  of  the  studious  are  directed  by  their  habitual  occupations 
into  a  particular  channel,  and  the  spontaneous  course  of  their  ideas  is  checked  and 
turned  aside,  by  the  unremitted  activity  of  their  minds.  In  the  heedless  and  dis- 
sipated, the  thoughts  wander  carelessly  from  object  to  object,  according  to  the 
obvious  relations  of  resemblance  and  of  analogy,  or  of  vicinity  in  place  and  time. 
As  these  are  the  prevailing  principles  of  association  in  sleep,  the  chances  that  the 
dreams  of  such  men  shall  be  again  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  folk>w- 
ing  day,  are  infinitely  multiplied. 

Wliich  of  these  solutions  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  I 
do  not  presume  to  decide.  I  think  it  probable  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  to 
notice,  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general  principles  to 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.  In  cases  where  our  dreams  are  oocii- 
sioned  by  bodily  sensations,  or  by  bodily  indisposition,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
disturbed  state  of  our  rest  will  prevent  that  total  cessation  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion, which  takes  place  when  sleep  is  profound  and  complete ;  and,  in  such  in- 
stances, the  attention  which  is  given  to  our  passing  thoughts,  may  enable  us 
afterwards  to  retrace  them  by  an  act  of  recollection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
general  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  at  the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval 
spent  in  sleep  presents  a  total  bUnk  to  the  memory ;  and  yet  it  happens  not  un- 
frequently,  that,  at  the  distance  of  hours,  some  accidental  circumstance  occur- 
ring to  our  thoughts,  or  suggested  to  us  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of 
particulars  associated  in  the  mind  with  each  other,  to  which  train  (not  being 
able  to  account  otherwise  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts)  we  give  the  name  of  a 
Dream. 

After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  exhausted  this  subject ;  and 
I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  inqm'ries,  if  those  who  are  qualified 
to  distinguish  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  shall  admit,  that  I 
have  pointed  out  the  plan  on  which  these  phenomena  should  be  studied,  and  haTe 
made  some  progress  (how  small  soever)  towards  its  execution.  Much  additional  light, 
I  am  sensible,  might  have  been  easily  thrown  on  this  part  of  our  constitution,  as 
well  as  upon  many  others,  if  I  had  not  imposed  on  myself  the  restraint  of  adhering, 
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wherever  it  was  at  all  possible,  to  the  modes  of  speakiug  employed  by  my  prede- 
cessors in  describing  our  mental  operations. 

One  remark  I  most  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
nay  hereafter  engage  in  this  research,  that  among  the  astonishing  appearances 
exhibited  by  the  mind  in  sleep,  a  very  large  proportion  are  precisely  analogous  to 
those  of  which  we  are  every  moment  conscious  while  awake.  If  the  exciting 
causes,  for  example,  of  our  dreams  seem  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  is  not  the 
fact  the  same  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or  thought  which  spontaneously  solicits 
our  notice  ?  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  instance,  in  consequence  of 
long  and  constant  familiarity,  they  are  surveyed  by  all  with  little  wonder,  and  by 
most  with  hardly  any  attention.  In  the  former  instance,  they  rouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  most  illiterate,  from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the  contrast 
which,  in  some  respects,  they  present  to  the  results  of  our  habitual  experience.  It 
is  thus,  that  a  peasant  who  has  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  see,  without 
any  emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails  to  express  the  live- 
liest admiration  when  he  first  witnesses  the  powers  of  the  loadstone. 

In  such  cases,  the  researches  of  genuine  science  have  a  tendency  to  produce  two 
moral  effects  equally  beneficial.  The  one  is  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  desigpn  in 
nature,  by  reconciling  what  seems,  from  its  rarity  or  singularity,  to  be  mysterioui 
or  incomprehensible,  with  the  general  laws  which  are  &miliarized  to  us  by  daily 
experience:  the  other,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  familiarity  in  blunting  our 
natural  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  laws,  by  leading  the  thoughts  to  some  of 
their  more  curious  and  apparently  anomalous  applications. 

The  phenomena  of  dreaming  may  perhaps,  in  this  last  point  of  view,  form  an 
article  not  altogether  useless  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tribute to  attract  our  attention  to  those  intellectual  powers,  from  which  it  is  so  apt 
to  be  withdrawn  by  that  external  world,  which  affords  the  first,  and  (for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life)  the  most  interesting  field  for  their  exercise.  In  my  own 
case,  at  least,  this  supposition  has  been  exactly  verified,  as  the  speculations  con- 
cerning the  human  mind  which  I  have  ventured  to  present  to  the  public,  all  took 
their  rise  from  the  subject  to  which  this  note  refers.  The  observations  which  I 
have  stated  with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting  a  very  few  paragraphs  since 
added)  were  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  first  philoso- 
phical essay  which  I  recollect  to  have  attempted.  The  same  essay  contained  the 
substance  of  what  I  have  introduced  in  chapter  third,  concerning  the  belief  accom- 
panying conception  ;  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  third  section  of  chapter  fifth, 
on  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts. 
When  I  was  afterwards  led  professionally,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  to  re- 
Biune  the  same  studies,  this  short  manuscript  was  almost  the  only  memorial  I  had 
preserved  of  these  favourite  pursuits  of  my  eai'ly  youth,  and  from  the  views  which 
it  recalled  to  me,  insensibly  arose  the  analysis  I  have  since  undertaken  of  our  in- 
tellectual faculties  in  general. 

For  some  indulgence  to  the  egotism  of  this  note,  I  must  trust  to  the  good  nature 
of  my  readers.  It  has  been  lengthened  much  beyond  my  original  intention,  by  an 
anxiety  (not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  author)  to  fix  the  dat«  of  some  of  my 
disquisitions  and  conclusions,  of  which  it  is  highly  probable  I  may  magnify  the 
importance  beyond  their  just  value.     The  situation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  must 
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beg  leave  to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to  the  doctrinoi  he  delivers, 
exposei  him  to  many  inconveniences  which  other  classes  of  literary  men  have  in 
their  power  to  avoid. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  cannot  help  reminding  my  readers  once  more, 
that  my  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  miud  in  sleep  is — 
not  that  the  power  of  volition  is  then  suspended,  but,  that  the  influence  of  the  wiU 
over  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  is  then  interrupted. — (See  pp.  292-294.) 
I  mention  this  chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  my  doctrine  and 
that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia.  According  to  this  ingenious  writer, 
"  the  power  of  volition  is  totally  suspended  in  perfect  sleep." — {Zoonomia^  vol.  i. 
p.  315.)  "  In  the  Jncuhvs^*'  he  observes,  "  the  denre  of  moving  the  body  is  pain* 
fully  exerted,  but  the  power  of  moving  it^  or  volition^  is  incapable  of  action  till  wa 
awake.^ — (P.  288.)  Would  he  not  have  stated  the  fact  more  correctly,  if  he  had 
said,  that  volition  is  painfully  exerted,  but  that  the  power  of  moving  the  body  is 
suspended  ?  In  the  very  accurate  phraseology  of  Mr.  Locke,  "  volition  is  an  act 
of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part 
of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action."  This 
act  of  the  mind  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  by  the  word  deaire^  an  indistinctness  still 
extremely  common  among  metaphysical  writers,  although  it  was  long  ago  remarked 
and  censured  by  the  eminent  author  just  quoted  : — "  I  find,"  says  Locke,  "  the 
wHl  often  confounded  with  denre^  and  one  put  for  the  other,  and  that  by  men  who 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not 
to  have  written  very  clearly  about  them.** — Eitay  on  Human  Undentanding, 
[B.  ii.  0.21,  §30.] 

Note  P,  p.  ZOQ.^Aitoeiation.  (part  ii.  As  to  Mental  Ilabitg.  J  1.) 

Dr.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,  observed  that  Dcncartes*  reasonings  against  the 
existence  of  the  eeeondary  qualitie$  of  matter,  owe  all  their  plausibility  to  the  am- 
biguity of  words.  When  he  affirms,  for  example,  that  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  not  in 
the  flower  but  in  the  mind,  his  proposition  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rose  is 
not  conscious  of  the  sensation  of  smell;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  Descartes* 
reasonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  Ae  rose  which  excites  the  sensation  of  smell 
in  the  mind,  which  is  all  that  any  person  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  smell  of 
that  flower :  for  the  word  smelly  like  the  names  of  all  secondary  qualities,  signifies 
two  things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the  unknown  quality  which  fits  it  to  excite 
that  sensation.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  that  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
Descartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the  firo. 

All  this  I  think  will  be  readily  allowed  with  respect  to  smells  and  tastes,  and 


1  8<mie  Judidoiu  renuLrks  on  this  ambiguity 
In  the  namM  of  Saoondiury  Qoalitiet,  ar«  made 
by  Malebnuiche : — 

'*  It  Is  only,"  laya  he,  "  flnce  the  time  of  Des- 
eartee,  that  thote  eonf  used  and  indeterminate 
queatlons*  whether  Are  is  hoi,  gnua  green, 
and  eogar  tweet,  i^iUooophen  are  in  uie  to  an- 
ewer,  by  diatingniihing  the  cquiToeal  meaning 
of  the  wordi  ezprenlng  aeneihle  qnallttee.    If 


by  heat,  eeld,  and  favour,  yon  nnderttand  rocfa 
and  Mich  a  dlfpooitton  of  part*,  or  some  un- 
known motion  of  insensible  particles,  then  fixe 
is  hot,  grnim  green,  and  sugar  sweet  But  If  bj 
heat  and  other  qualities  you  uiulentand  what  I 
feel  by  fire,  what  I  see  in  grass,  Jtc,  fire  is  not 
hoi,  nor  grass  green ;  for  the  heat  I  feel,  and 
the  coloun  I  see,  are  only  in  the  souL" 
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alito  witb  respect  to  heat  and  cold ;  coocerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr.  R«id,  in 
thinking  thiit  DeBcartes'  doctrine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  mystery  which  it 
derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly 
received  notions.  But  the  case  seems  to  be  different  with  respect  to  colours^  of 
the  nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a  very  confused  conception,  which 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes  has  a  tendency  to  correct.  Dr.  Reid  has  justly  dis- 
tinguished the  quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour, 
which  last  can  only  exist  in  a  mind.^  Now  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  when 
the  vulgar  speak  of  colour,  they  commonly  mean  the  appearance  of  colour ;  or 
rather  they  associate  the  appearance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  together,  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  think  of  them  separately.'  The  sensation  of  colour  never 
forms  one  simple  object  of  attention  to  the  mind  like  those  of  smell  and  taste,  but 
every  time  we  are  conscious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  same  time  extension  and 
figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  colour  without  exten- 
sion, though  certainly  there  is  no  more  necessary  connexion  between  them,  than 
between  extension  and  smell. 

From  this  habit  of  associating  the  two  together,  we  are  led  also  to  assign  them 
the  same  place,  and  to  conceive  the  different  colours,  or  (to  use  Dr.  Reid^s  lan- 
guage) the  appearance  of  the  different  colours,  as  something  spread  over  the  sur- 
faces of  bodies.  I  own,  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  subject  with  attention,  we 
find  this  conception  to  be  indistinct,  and  see  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour 
can  exist  only  in  a  mind ;  but  still  it  is  some  confused  notion  of  this  sort,  which 
every  man  is  disposed  to  form  who  has  not  been  very  familiarly  conversant  with 
philosophical  inquiries.  I  find,  at  least,  that  such  is  the  notion  which  most  readily 
presents  itself  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  sensation,  or  appearance  of  colour  to  an  external 
object,  a  fact  altogetlicr  singular  in  our  constitution.     It  is  extremely  analogous 


1  Dr.  Akenaide,  in  one  of  his  Notot  on  his 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ob8er>'e8  that  coloura, 
€U  apprehend^  by  the  mind,  do  not  exi^t  in  tho 
bodjr.  By  this  qualificfttion,  he  plainly  means 
to  distinguish  what  Dr.  Reid  calls  the  appear- 
ance of  colour,  from  colour  con£idered  as  a 
quality  of  matter. 

*  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vulgar 
always  mean  to  expreas  by  the  word  cohur 
a  quality  and  not  a  sensation.  "  Colour,"  mys 
he,  "  differs  from  other  secondary  qualities  in 
this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  sensation  which  indi- 
cates it,  and  is  occasioned  by  it,  we  never,  as 
fu*  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  of  colour  to 
the  sensation,  but  to  the  quality  only."  This 
question  is  of  no  consequence  for  us  to  discuss  at 
present,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  that  the  sensation  and  quality  are 
so  intimately  united  together  in  the  mind,  that 
they  seem  to  form  only  one  simple  object  of 
thought  "  When  we  think  or  speak  of  any 
particular  colour,  however  simple  the  notion 
may  seem  to  be  which  is  presented  to  the  ima- 


gination, it  is  really  in  some  sort  compounded ; 
it  involves  an  unknown  cause  and  a  known  ef- 
fect The  name  of  colour  belongs  Indeed  to  the 
cause  only,  and  not  to  the  effect  But  as  the 
cause  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no  distinct  con- 
ception of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known 
effect  And  therefore  both  go  together  in  the 
imagination,  and  are  so  closely  united  that  they 
are  miytakcn  for  one  simple  object  of  thought" 
— Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  chap,  vi 
sect.  4. 

[These  two  po«iitions  of  Dr.  Reid's  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  quite  consistent  with  each  other. 
"  If,  in  the  perception  of  colour,  the  sensation 
and  the  quality  be  so  closely  united  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  one  simple  object  of  thooght," 
does  it  not  obviously  follow,  that  it  la  to  this 
compounded  notion  the  name  of  colour  must  in 
general  be  given  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  it 
Is  paid,  that  "  the  name  of  colour  is  never  given 
to  the  sensation  but  to  the  quality  only,"  does 
not  this  Imply  that  every  time  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced, the  quality  Is  separated  firom  the  sen- 
sation, even  in  the  Imaginations  of  the  viUgar  ?] 
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to  the  reference  which  we  always  make,  of  the  Rensations  of  touch  to  those  parts  of 
the  body  where  the  exciting  causes  of  the  sensationi  exist.  If  I  strike  my  band 
against  a  hard  object,  I  naturally  say,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philoso- 
phical truth  is,  that  I  perceive  the  cause  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  that  part  of 
my  body.  The  sensation  itself  I  cannot  refer  in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  without 
conceiving  the  soul  to  be  spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion. 

A  still  more  striking  analogy  to  the  fact  under  our  consideration,  occurs  in 
those  sensations  of  touch  which  we  refer  to  a  place  beyond  the  limi  s  of  Ute  hody^ 
as  in  the  case  of  pain  felt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  sen- 
sation of  colour  relate,  w  taken  notice  of  by  D'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedia^  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

"  II  est  tres  evident  que  lo  mot  covleur  ne  designe  aucune  propriete  du  corps, 
roais  seulemcnt  une  modification  de  notre  ame  ;  quo  la  blancheur,  par  exemple,  la 
rongeur,  &c.,  n 'existent  que  dans  nous,  ct  nullement  dans  le  corps  ausquela  nous 
les  rapportons;  n('Anmoins  par  uno  habitude  prise  d^s  notre  onfance,  c'est  une 
chose  tr^s  singuli^re  et  digno  dc  1'  attention  des  m^taphysiciens,  que  ce  penchant 
que  nous  avons  h  rapporter  h  une  substance  materielle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appar- 
tient  reellement  K  une  substance  spirituelle  et  simple  ;  et  rien  n'est  peut-etre  plus 
extraonlinairc  dans  les  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir  transporter  bora 
d*clle-meme  et  etondre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  scs  sensations  sur  une  substance  k  laquelle 
elles  ne  peuvent  appartcnir.*' 

From  the  following  passage  in  Condillac's  Troiti  des  Sensations,  it  appears  that 
the  phenomenon  hero  remarked  by  D'Alembert,  was,  in  Condillac's  opinion,  the 
natural  and  obvious  effect  of  an  early  and  habitual  association  of  ideas.  I  quote  it 
with  the  greater  pleaaure,  that  it  contains  the  happiest  illustration  I  have  seen  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

"  On  pourroit  faire  une  supposition,  oil  Todorat  apprendroit  k  juger  parfaitement 
des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des  situations,  et  dea  distances.  II  suffiroit  d'un  c6t6 
de  Boumettre  les  corpuscules  odorifcrans  anx  loix  de  la  dioptrique,  et  de  Tautre, 
de  construire  Torgane  de  Todorat  h  peu  prds  sur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  viic  ;  ensorte 
que  les  rayons  odorifcrans,  aprt^s  B*etre  croiscs  k  I'ouverture,  frappaasent  sur  une 
membrane  interieurc  autant  de  points  distincta  qu'il  y  en  a  sur  lea  surfaces  d*oii 
ils  seroient  reflechis. 

"  £n  pareil  cas,  nous  contractensons  bientot  Tbabitude  d'ctendre  les  odeurs  sur 
les  objets,  et  les  philosophes  ne  manqneroient  pas  de  dire,  que  Todorat  n'a  pas 
besoin  des  lemons  du  toucher  pour  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des  figures." — 
(Euvres  de  Condillac,  E<lit.  Amst  vol.  v.  p.  223. 

[The  very  same  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Reid's  Inquiry,  chap.  vi.  sect  8.  Con- 
dillac, however,  has  an  unquestionable  claim  to  it,  in  point  of  priority,  although  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  occurred  to  Reid  in  the  course  of  his  own  speculations. 
Indeed,  I  have  good  ground  for  thinking  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  Con- 
dillac's  writings.] 

Note  Q,  p.  307. — Association,     (part  ii.  As  to  Menial  Habits.  §  2.) 

"  Venim  quidem  est,  quod  hodierni  niusici  sic  loqui  soleant  (acutum  in  alto  repu- 
tautci  et  grave  in  imo)  quodque  ex  Graecis  recentioribus  nonnulli  sic  aliquando  (sed 
VOL.  IT.  2  I 
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raro)  loquuti  videantur;  apud  quos  sensim  inolevit  mos  sic  loquendi.  Sed  anti- 
qniores  Grseci  plane  contrarium  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo.) 
Quod  etiam  ad  Boethii  tempora  contiuuatum  est,  qui  in  schematismis  suis,  grave 
semper  in  summo  ponit,  et  acutum  in  imo. **— David  Gregory,  in  Pnefat.  ad  edit. 
Buam  Euclid.  Op.    Oxon.  1703. 

The  association  to  which,  in  modem  times, -we  are  habituated  from  our  infancy, 
between  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high,  and  between  those  of  grave  and  low,  is  ac- 
coimted  for  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics^  from  the  formation  of  the  voice  in 
singing,  which  Aristides  Quintilianus  thus  describes : — "  T'mrat  Ji  h  fuy  fimfvmt, 
»Arth9  a*»(ptcfiifv  rtv  vrnv/Mkr^t^  n  V  c'^urn$  iir/ir«X«;  ir(Mi^iy«v,  &c.  Et  quidem 
gravitas  fit,  si  ex  inferiore  parte  (guttunH)  spiritus  sursum  feratur,  acumen  vero,  si 
per  summam  partem  prorumpat,"  (as  Meibomius  translates  it  in  his  notes.) — Sec 
Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  3. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Eaaay  on  Poetry  and  Music^  says,  it  is  probable 
that  the  deepest  or  gravest  sound  was  called  summa  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
shrillest  or  acutest  ttiia ;  and  he  conjectures,  that  "  this  might  have  been  owing 
to  the  construction  of  their  instruments ;  the  string  that  sounded  the  former  being 
perhaps  highest  in  place,  and  that  which  sounded  the  latter  lowest.'*  If  this  con- 
jecture could  be  verified,  it  would  afford  a  proof  from  the  fact,  how  liable  the  mind 
is  to  be  influenced  in  this  respect  by  casual  combinations. 

Note  R,  p.  341. — Association,    (part  n.  As  to  Mental  Habits.  §  3.) 

The  difference  between  the  effects  o{  Association  and  of  Imagination^  (in  the  sense 
in  which  I  employ  these  words,)  in  heightening  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  produced 
on  the  mind  by  external  objects,  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks : — 

1.  As  far  as  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  heightening  pleasure  or  pain,  the 
mind  is  passive  :  and  accordingly,  where  such  associations  are  a  source  of  incon- 
venience, they  are  seldom  to  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even  by  reason- 
ing, but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  associations.  Imagination  is  an 
active  exertion  of  the  mind ;  and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  restrain  it, 
it  is  plainly  distinguishable  in  theory  from  the  associations  now  mentioned. 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates,  it  is  implied  that 
some  pleasure  or  pain  is  recalled  which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before.  I  visit,  for 
example,  a  scene  where  I  have  been  once  happy ;  and  the  sight  of  it  affects  me,  on 
that  account,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which  I  should  not  have  received  from 
any  other  scene  equally  beautiful.  I  shall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  such  cases, 
the  associated  pleasure  arises  immedia'ely  upon  the  sight  of  the  object,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thought ;  or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the 
recollection  and  conception  of  former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recalls. 
On  neither  supposition  does  it  imply  the  exercise  of  that  creative  power  of  the 
mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Imagination.  It  is  true,  that  com- 
monly, on  such  occasions,  imagination  is  busy ;  and  our  pleasure  is  much 
heightened  by  the  colouring  which  she  gives  to  the  objects  of  memorj'.  But  the 
difference  between  the  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty,  and 
those  which  result  from  association,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happiness  is  chiefly  felt  by  cultivated  minds. 
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That  uf  otibociution  extends  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  furnishes  the  chief  instrument 
uf  education ;  insomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  associations  of 
another  from  early  infancy,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  his  happiness  or 
miHcry. 

Some  ver)'  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word  attsociation  in  so  extensive 
a  sense,  .is  to  comprehend,  not  only  imagination,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Wherever  the  pleasing  or  the  painful  effect  of  an  object  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  object  it8«.'lf,  but  arises  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  some  mental 
operation  to  which  the  perception  of  it  gives  rise,  the  effect  is  referred  to  association. 
And,  undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be  emjdoyed  with  propriety,  if  the  word 
association  be  applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arise  in  the  mind, 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  which  the  sight  of  the  object  may  give  to  the  imagi- 
nation, to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles  of  our  nature.  But  in 
this  work,  and  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  chap,  v.,  I  employ  the  word 
Association  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  ;  to  express  the  effect  which  an  object 
derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which  it  does  not  necessarily  suggest,  but  which 
it  uniformly  recalls  to  the  mind,  in  cousetiueuce  of  early  and  long-continued  habits.^ 

Note  S,  p.  355. — Memory,  (§1.) 

The  following  pasKage  from  Malebranche  will  bo  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
common  theories  with  respect  to  memory. 

"  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  should  be  called  to  mind  that  all 
our  different  perceptions  are  affixed  io  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  soul  particularly  rebides. 

"  This  supposition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the  memory  is  explained :  for 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  have  continued  for  some  time  bent  after  a  par- 
ticular manner,  preserve  a  readiness  and  facility  of  being  bent  afresh  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  received  certain  impressions  from 
the  current  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  from  the  action  of  the  objects  upon  them, 
retain  for  a  considerable  time  some  facility  of  receiving  the  same  dispositions. 
Now,  the  memory  consists  only  in  tliat  promptness  or  facility,  since  a  man  thinks 
upon  the  same  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the  same  impressions."' 

*'  The  most  considerable  differences,"  says  the  same  author  in  another  passage, 
*'  that  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  person,  during  his  whglc  life,  arc  in  his 
infancy,  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the  brain  in  a  man's 
childhood  are  soft,  flexible,  and  delicate ;  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corrobo- 
rates them ;  but  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  gross,  and  intermixed 
with  superfluous  humours,  which  the  faint  and  languishing  heat  of  that  age  is  no 


1  [Thi»  explanation  of  the  word  au«iatitm 
ooincldM  with  the  rery  accurate  definition  of 
Bruckenu,  {IlisL  tie  IdeU,  p  301,)  who  ha«i 
adopted  in  (his  instance  the  phra»eol(>(cy  of 
llobbes  and  Locke.  "  Intelhgitur  per  tufieia- 
thnttm  UUnrum  uon  qua>Tiit  naturalin  et  neceii- 
Muia  carundem  conjunctio.  sed  quae  fortuita 
e»c,  aut  pci*  <:<>n5uetudinem  vel  affectum  pro- 


ducitur,  qua  ides,  quoo  nulluin  natoralem  inter 
fco  habent  nexum,  ita  copulantur,  ut  recurrente 
una,  tota  earum  calerra  to  connpidendani  in- 
tellectui  preebeat.'^-tfince  the  note  at  p  484 
was  written,  the  author  aeemf  to  have  obtained 
Bnickcr  Df  IdeU.—Ed. 

i  n.>ok    ii.    chap.    5,  (fiage  51  of  Taylor's 
Traniilation.i 
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longer  able  to  disperse :  for  as  we  see  that  the  fibres  which  compose  the  flesh 
harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  partridge  is,  without  dispute,  more 
tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a  child,  or  a  young 
person,  must  be  more  soft  and  delicate  than  those  of  persons  more  advanced  in 
years. 

"  We  shall  understand  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of  these  changes,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  fibres  are  continually  agitated  by  the  animal  spirits,  which  whirl 
about  them  in  many  different  manners :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and  dry  the  earth 
by  their  blowing  upon  it,  so  the  animal  spirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render 
by  degrees  the  greatest  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man^s  brain  more  dry,  more  close, 
and  solid ;  so  that  persons  more  stricken  in  age  must  necessarily  have  them  almost 
more  inflexible  than  those  of  a  lesser  standing.  And  as  for  those  of  the  same  age, 
drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together  have  drunk  to  excess  either  wine  or  other 
such  intoxicating  liquors,  must  needs  have  them  more  solid  and  more  inflexible 
than  those  who  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  such  kind  of  liquors  all  their 
lives."  ^ 

[In  a  similar  strain  of  hypothetical  theory,  Hobbes  philosophizes  thus  on  the 
same  subject.  **  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  moveth  (unless  something  else 
hindereth  it)  eternally ;  and  whatsoever  hindereth  it  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in 
time  and  by  degrees,  quite  extinguish  it ;  and  as  we  see  in  the  water,  though  the 
wind  cease,  the  waves  give  not  over  rolling  for  a  long  time  after,  so  also  it  happen- 
eth  in  that  motion  which  is  made  in  the  internal  part  of  a  man,  when  he  sees, 
dreams,  &c.  For,  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye  shut,  we  still  retain  an 
image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more  obscure  than  when  we  see  it ;  and  this  is  it 
the  Latins  call  Imagination,  from  the  image  made  in  seeing,  and  apply  the  same, 
though  improperly,  to  all  the  other  senses.  But  the  Greeks  call  it  fancy^  which 
signifies  appareiicet  and  is  as  proper  to  one  sense  as  to  another.  Imagination  is, 
therefore,  nothing  but  decayiruj  sense,  and  is  found  in  men  and  many  other  living 
creatures,  as  well  sleeping  as  waking. 

*'....  This  decayimj  sense,  when  we  would  express  the  thing  itself,  we 
call  imagination,  as  I  said  before ;  but  when  we  wonld  express  the  decag,  and 
signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called  memory ;  so  that  ima- 
gination and  memory  are  but  one  thing,  which,  for  divers  considerations,  hath  divers 
names.*' — Leviathan,  chap.  ii.  Of  Imagination. 

The  different  changes  which  this  power  of  the  mind  undergoes  in  the  course  of 
our  progress  through  life,  are  explained  by  some  other  writers  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis  : — "  The  mind  (we  are  told)  is  like  wax,  which  may  be  softened 
too  much  to  retain,  or  too  little  to  receive  an  impresHion.  In  childhood,  the  mate- 
rial is  too  soft,  and  gives  way  to  impressions,  but  does  not  retain  them.  In  old 
age,  it  is  hard,  and  retains  the  impressions  formerly  made,  but  does  not  receive  any 
new  ones.  In  manhood,  the  consistence  is  at  once  proper  to  receive  and  to  retain 
the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  it."  I  quote  the  last  sentences  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Ferguson,  {Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  102,) 
as  I  don't  know  from  what  writer  they  are  taken.  In  the  main,  the  theory  here 
described  agrees  with  that  of  Aristotle. 

This  last  hypothesis,  which  likens  the  impressions  made  on  the  memory  to 
»  Book  ii.  chap.  vi.     (Page  56  of  Taylor'8  Tranalation. i 
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those  of  a  seal  upon  wax,  seems  to  be  that  which  has  prevailed  most  generally 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  occurs  often  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  given  much  faith  to  it.  "  Quid  igitur  ?  an 
imprimi  quasi  ceram  animum  putamus  et  memoriam  esse  signatarum  rerum  in 
mente  vestigia  ?  quae  possunt  verborum,  quae  rerum  ipsarum  esse  vestigia  ?  quie 
porro  tam  immensa  magnitudo,  quae  ilia  tarn  multa  possit  cffingere  ?  "^  The  same 
hypothesis  is  alluded  to  by  Quintilian  in  a  passage  which  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  that  philosophical  good  sense  which  is  everywhere  conspicuous  in  his  writings. 
"  Non  arbitror  autem  mihi  in  hoc  immorandum,  qttid  aii  quod  memoriam  faciat : 
quamquam  plerique  imprimi  quccdam  vestigia  nostro  animo,  quae  velut  in  ceris 
annulorum  signa  serrcntur,  existimant."*  The  line  between  those  inquiries,  which 
are  confined  to  the  laws  of  memori/,  and  those  speculations  which  profess  to  explain 
in  what  manner  its  phenomena  are  produced,  is  here  strongly  and  distinctly 
drawn,  and  the  latter  rejected  as  altogether  foreign  to  the  business  of  education,  or 
to  the  practical  concerns  of  life. 

The  ideal  theory,  as  taught  by  the  schoolmen,  and  as  adopted  by  Locke  nud  his 
followers,  tended  strongly  to  encourage  philosophical  students  in  indulging  this 
analogical  mode  of  conceiving  the  phenomena  of  memory.  In  this  theory,  it  was 
assumed,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle,  that  in  all  our  intellectual  operations  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts  were  certain  images  or  resemblances  of  the 
things  we  were  thinking  about ;  and  still  more  explicitly,  if  possible,  was  it  as- 
serted, that  all  our  intercourse  with  things  viaterial  (both  when  they  are  actually 
present  to  our  senses,  and  when  they  are  recalled  to  our  recollection  by  the  power 
of  mcmort)  is  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  tmoffee  or  resemblances  of  the 
different  qualities  of  matter.  To  this  hypothesis,  however,  a  variety  of  objections 
could  not  fail  to  occur  to  philosophers,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  reflect  with  care 
on  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ;  and,  accordingly,  long  before  it  came  to  be 
directly  attacked,  it  bccuib  to  have  been  silently  falling  into  a  certain  degree  of 
discredit ;  metaphysical  writers,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  avoid- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  all  explanations  on  the  subject,  and  obviously  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  the  difficulty  out  of  the  view  of  their  readers  by  the  use  of  a  more 
vague  and  indefinite  phraseology  than  had  been  employed  by  their  predecessors. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  the  word  impressions  into  the  Philosophy  of  Mind ;  a 
word  which  (since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature)  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  the  images  and  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Locke.  In 
adopting  this  new  language,  philosophers  still  retain  that  part  of  the  ancient 
hypothesis  which  pretends  to  accoimt  for  perception  and  memory  by  means  of 
something  distinct  both  from  the  mind  and  the  external  object ;  something  either 
existing  in  the  mind  itself,  or  (as  their  language  at  other  times  implies)  some  im- 
pression or  trace  mode  in  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  mind  is  locally  pre- 
sent. With  rcRiKjct  to  this  term  impression^  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  its 
primitive  sense,  it  denotes  a  stamp  made  on  some  soil  substance,  such  as  wax 
with  n  seal ;  in  which  acceptation  it  is  plainly  liable  to  the  very  same  objections 
which  apply  to  image  or  resemblance.  But,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  it 
more  naturally  supgosts  to  the  fancy  the  arbitrary  signs  of  thought  which  are 
composed  of  alphabetical  t^harartors ;  and,  consequently,  does  not  present  so  very 
>  7>«*f.  IHjiput.  I.  ixT.  "  ItutiU  lib.  xL  cap.  1. 
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revolting  an  absurdity  as  the  words  to  which  it  hns  succeeded.  In  some  respects 
the  latter  theory  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  refinement  on  the  former,  analogous 
to  that  which  took  place  in  the  art  of  writing,  when  conventional  marks  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  sketches  or  pictures  employed  for  the  same  purpose  iu  the 
ruder  periods  of  society. 

The  habitual  use  we  make  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  of  writing  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  in  the  preservation  of  our  knowledge,  is  apt  to  predispose  the  under- 
standing in  favour  of  this  last  theory.  We  conceive  the  memory  in  particular  (not 
unnaturally,  I  own,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject)  to  be  analogous  to  a 
tablet,  on  which  certain  traces  are  left ;  by  recurring  to  which,  the  mind  can,  as  it 
were,  read,  without  any  fresh  aids  from  without,  the  recorded  resulta  of  its  former 
experience  or  reflection. 

But  although  the  hypothesis  of  impressiana  be  not  so  obviously  absurd  as  that 
of  images,  it  is  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  by  far  the  more  puerile  and  nugator}' 
of  the  two.  To  say  that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  various  qualities  of 
matter  by  means  of  copie-^  or  resemhlances  of  these  qualities  existing  in  our  own 
minds,  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  about  the  means  by  which  the 
mind  carries  on  its  intercouree  with  things  external ;  whereas  the  substitution  of 
impressions  or  arbitrary  characters  on  the  brain,  instead  of  the  images  of  the 
schoolmen,  while  it  is  equally  chargeable  with  the  other  on  the  ground  of  being  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  leaves  the  difficulty  in  question  altogether  untouched.  If 
it  is  inconceivable  Jtow  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious  should,  by  a  law 
of  our  nature,  suggest  to  us  the  notions  of  qualities  to  which  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance, does  it  diminish  the  difficulty  to  encumber  the  plain  statement  of  the  fact 
with  the  additional  apparatus  of  certain  indefinite  impressions  on  the  brain,  or  cer- 
tain vibrations  in  the  particles  of  its  medullary  substance  ;  for  the  existence  of 
which  apparatus  we  have  no  evidence  whatsoever,  but  the  assertions  of  philoso- 
phers. Nor  is  this  hypothesis  of  impressions  less  nugatory,  if  it  be  supposed  to 
have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  materialism.  Admitting,  for  a 
moment,  the  existence  of  these  impressions,  the  question  still  recurs,  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  thinking  and  percipient  being  whicli  reo.<Is  the  impressions,  and 
avails  itself  of  their  aid  in  the  exercise  of  its  various  faculties?  Who  taught  the 
mind  to  interpret  their  import,  and  to  annex  to  them  notions  as  foreign  to  them- 
selves, as  alphabetical  characters  are  to  the  information  whicli  they  convey  ?  Even 
upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  mystery  is  not  less  astonishing  than  if  a  child, 
without  any  instructions,  were  to  read  a  book  the  first  time  it  was  put  into  its 
hands,  with  a  full  comprehension  of  tlie  author's  meaning. 

But  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  insist  on  at  present,  is  the  obviously  illogical  infer- 
ence which  so  many  ingenious  men  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  draw  from  the 
supposed  impressions  on  the  maierial  substance  of  the  brain,  against  the  immateri- 
ality  oi  that  being  (that  thinking  and  percipient  /)  which  reads  and  interprets 
these  impressions.  If  the  hypothesis  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  argument 
be  true,  all  that  follows  from  it  is,  that  in  the  operations  of  perception  and  of 
memor}',  a  process  is  carried  on  by  the  mind  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  brain, 
analogous  to  what  takes  i)lace  when  it  reads,  by  the  intervention  of  the  eye,  the 
characters  of  a  book.  The  question  (it  ought  always  to  bo  remembered)  is  not 
about  the  nature  of  the  thinn  rend,  but  about  the  nature  of  the  reader.     In  tlif 
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oasc  of  the  book,  no  one  thinks  of  identifying  the  reader's  mind  with  the  texturo 
of  the  paper,  or  with  the  chemical  compobition  of  the  ink.  Why  then  Hhould  it 
lie  imagined  that  any  ntep  is  made  towards  materialism  by  sujtpoaing  that  an  in- 
visible book  exists  in  the  sensorium,  by  the  interpretation  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  perceive  external  objects ;  and  by  a  reference  to  which  we  recover,  as  in  a  tablet, 
the  knowledge  which  has  happened  to  escape  from  the  memor}*  ? 

If  any  of  my  readers  be  desirous  to  know  what  effect  this  innovation,  in  meta- 
physical language,  had  upon  the  theories  of  philosophers,  he  may  consult  a  curious 
and  now  rare  pamphlet,  published  in  London  in  the  year  1744,  by  J.  and  P. 
Knapton.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  against  tlie 
Reply  of  Sieur  Lewis  Philip  Thummig,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Leibnitz.  With  that  reply 
in  French  and  English.  To  which  is  added  an  original  letter  from  Mr.  Leibnitz." 
This  pamphlet,  which  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  well-informed,  but  not  very  pro- 
found writer,  I  have  heard  ascribed  with  some  confidence  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharjic, 
Master  of  the  Temple.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  the  vague  and 
fanciful  metaphysical  speculations  which  were  current  in  England  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  The  reply  in  favour  of  Leibnitz,  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
pamphlet,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  his  most  illustrious  disciples,  Baron 
Wolf,  who  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Thummig.]* 

Note  T,  p.  428.— J/^mary.  (§  8.) 

"  Though  Sir  Isaac*s  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  I 
found  he  perfectly  understood  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  frequently 
heard  in  discourse  from  many  persons.  This  opinion  of  theirs  might  arise,  per- 
haps, from  his  not  being  always  really  at  speaking  on  these  subjects,  when  it  might 
be  expected  he  should.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  great  geniuses  are 
frequently  liable  to  bo  absent,  not  only  in  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  parts  of  science  they  are  the  best  informed  of.  Inventors  seem  to 
treasure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after  another  manner  than 
those  do  the  same  things  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former,  when 
they  have  occasion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are  in  some  measure  obliged  im- 
mediately to  investigate  part  of  what  they  want  For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit 
at  all  times ;  so  it  has  oflen  happened,  that  such  as  retain  things  chiefly  by  a  very 
strong  memory,  have  appeared  off-hand  moni  expert  than  the  discoverers  them- 
selvos." — Preface  to  PemberUma  View  of  Newton' $  Philosophy. 

[A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Isaac  himself  to  Mr. 
Oldenburg,  (dated  in  1076,)  in  which  he  explains  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  was  led  to  the  binomial  theorem.  C'tmsidcring  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  very  early  period  of  life  at  which  it  was  made,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  every  circiunstance  connected  with  it  would  have  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  memory ;  yet  we  find,  from  his  own  words,  that  the  fact  was  otherwise. 
'*  This  was  the  way,  then,  in  which  I  first  entered  on  these  speculations,  which  I 
should  not  have  remembered,  but  that  in  turning  over  my  papers  a  few  weeks 
since,  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  on  those  relating  to  this  matter."] 

♦  But  L.  P.  ThumiDiri  was  a  real  lu.in  and  a  rcritablc  author— W^ 
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Note  U,  p.  463. — Imagination,  (g  5.) 

**  Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawini^ 
fine  pictures  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a 
contrary  course,  and  render  it  gradually  more  insensible  ;  i.e.,  form  a  habit  of  in- 
sensibility to  all  moral  obligations.  For  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits,  passive 
impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through 
the  mind,  are  felt  less  sensibly :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity, 
i.e.,  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity ;  to  instances  of  others' 
mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And  from  these  two  ob- 
servations together,  that  practical  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  repeated 
acts ;  and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ;  it 
must  follow,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening  by  a 
course  of  acting  upon  such  and  such  motives  and  excitements,  whilst  these  motives 
and  excitements  themselves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  lees  sensible, 
i.e.,  are  continually  less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits  strengthen. 
And  experience  confirms  this  ;  for  active  principles,  at  the  very  time  they  are  less 
lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are  found  to  be  somehow  wrought  more 
thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  effectual  in  influencing 
our  practice.  The  three  things  just  mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it.  Per- 
ception of  danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution ;  and 
by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  arc  gradually  wrought  at  the  same 
time  that  the  former  gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress  in  others,  is  a 
natural  excitement  passively  to  pity,  and  actively  to  relieve  it ;  but  let  a  man  set 
himself  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot  but 
grow  lees  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various  miseries  of  life  with  which  he 
must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not 
as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen;  and  whilst  he 
passively  compassicmates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude 
actively  to  assist  and  l)e friend  them.  So  also,  at  the  same  time  that  the  daily 
instances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or 
apprehension  of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men  ;  ?.e.,  to  forming  a  habit  of 
acting  with  a  constant  view  to  it."— Butler's  Anrrhtjij,  p.  122,  3d  edit. 
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I*.  2y3,  to  the  end  of  the  second  paragrnpb — "  one  and  the  same."* 

*  The  foHowinf?  annotation,  in  Mr.  Stewart'8  hand-writing,  was  found  in  the  third 
filitiiiM  (1808)  of  the  firnt  vohune  of  the  Elements,  extant  among  his  books  in  the 
Lihrjiry  of  the  Unitel  St-rviio  Club,  London.  AVitli  other  annotations,  it  was 
|M»litely  extracted  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Wheatley. —  Ed. 

[  rhe  foregoing  account  of  the  Htate  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  agrees  exactly  witli  the 
lullowing  description  of  Virgil,  {.EncUfj  xii.  908.) 

Ac  velat  In  itomiiU  ocul<«  ubi  Unguida  prcflsit 
N'xrte  qulei,  nequicquum  ATidtis  extendere  cunixs 
Velle  Tldemur,  ot  in  medih  conatibua  tegri 
HuccidlmuB ;  non  linguA  Tal«t.  non  cor[M)re  notie 
SafBdout  rircB,  nee  rox,  nee  Terba  icqauntur. 

DrjftUn'ji  Translnthm .- — 
"  And  at  when  heary  rietfp  has  closed  the  nigliC. 
The  sickly  foncy  labours  in  the  nij^ht. 
Wo  seem  to  run  ;  and,  destitute  of  force. 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  as  in  the  course : 
In  Tain  we  heare  for  breath ;  in  vain  ute  cry : 
The  nerrcs,  unbrac'd,  their  usual  strength  deny ; 
And  on  the  tongue  the  lUtering  accents  dle.*^ 

V.  496,  to  the  end  of  Note  1  *  . 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit  a  reference  to  Mr.  Stewart's  correction  of  this  note  in  the 
l^inserta'wn,  (Worh,  vol.  i.  p.  583,)  where  ho  says: — "  By  a  strange  slip  of 
memory,  I  ascrilwd  the  merit  of  this  very  judicious  qualification,  not  to  Addison, 
but  to  Dr.  Akonside,  who  transcribed  it  from  the  Spectator." — Ed. 

P.  497.  1.  22.—"  Appartenir.'** 

*  The  siibiit'ince  of  this  pawsage,  (which  appears  to  be  from  some  article  in  the 
Enrifclopf^dir,  not  contained  in  the  Mt^lamjes,)  is  to  be  found  in  sect.  vi.  of  the 
Element  de  PhUonophie,  entitled  Mknphysupie ;  {Mflarujes,  tome  iv.  pp.  60,  61) ; 
but  it  is  not  there  articulately  given.  A  partial  translation  by  Mr.  Stewart  occurs 
in  the  Dusertation.  p.  120. — Ed. 
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7)1  hancUome  800,  with  PttrtraiUf  &c^,  price  125.  per  Volume, 

COMPLETE  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS 


or 


DUGALD  STEWART,  ESQ., 

COMPRISING,  AMONG  OTHER  LARGE  ADDITIONS,  A  CONCLUDING 

CHAPTER  OF  HIS  DISSERTATION,  LECTURES  ON 

POUTICAL  ECONOMY,  &o.  &a 

WITH   A   BIOGRAPHICAL   MEMOIR   OF  THE   AUTHOR 

By  sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Babt. 


Ai^TEU  the  dcHtk  of  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart  was  the  head  of  what 
has  been  denominated  "  The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy ;"  long 
before  his  death  he  was,  indeed,  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most 
distinguished  living  philosopher  of  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  as  one 
of  the  best  writers  hi  the  language.  His  published  works  are  con- 
siderable, both  in  number  and  extent,  and  are  also  conversant  with 
the  most  important  parts  of  Philosophy, — ^historical,  speculative,  and 
practical.  Of  these  works,  the  earlier  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed ;  but  from  circumstances,  merely  private,  and  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify,  new  editions  of  his  later  writings  have  been 
withheld,  and  a  collection  of  the  whole,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
appeared,  has  only  now  become  possible. 

This  Collection,  which  it  is  proposed  forthwith  to  publish,  will 
appear  in  handsome  Svo,  and  may  extend  to  nine,  perhaps  to  ten, 
volumes.  It  will  not  be  merely  a  uniform  re-impression  of  the  former 
Publications.  These  it  will  of  course  comprise, — following  the  most 
authentic  Edition,  with  the  Author's  Manuscript  Corrections,  and  his 
frequent  and  important  Additions ; — but  in  the  extensive  literary  re- 


mains  of  Mr.  Stewart,  besides  the  Writings  thus  left  prepared  for 
the  Press,  there  are  others  which  may  afford  valuable  extracts  to  In; 
incorporated  in  the  already  published  Treatises, —  or  to  be  otherwise 
annexed  to  them. 

The  work  of  selecting  from  the  Manuscripts,  and,  in  general,  of 
editing  the  Collection,  has  been  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  will  likewise  supply  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

The  contents  of  the  Publication  are  as  follows ;  and,  in  so  far  as  at 
present  appears,  they  will  occupy  Nine  volumes. 

1.  Dissertation,  exhibiting  a  General  View  op  the  Progress 

OF  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philosopht. 

This  will  comprise  numerous  and  oxtensive  Additions,  and  a  Chapter 
hitherto  unpublished,  exhibiting  a  concluding  view  of  "  Tendencies 
and  Results." 

2,  3,  4.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.     3  vols. 

To  this  will  be  prefixed  Part  I.  of  tho  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
containing  tho  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  Tlie  first  volume 
will  contain  tho  relative  Addenda  published  in  tho  third,  which  are 
still  in  copyright.  In  the  second  volume  will  appear  various  Inper- 
tions  and  (.'orroctions.     The  Outlines  also  have  some  additions. 

').  Philosophical  Essays. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  part  of  the  last  work. — Large 
additions. 

T),  7.  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Mokal  Powers.     2  vols. 

Thoro  will  bo  prffixod  Part  TI.  of  the  Outlixks  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
containiiiir  tho  ( )utlino  nf  tho  Ethical  Philosophy. — Considcral.h' 
Additions. 

8.  Lectures  on  Political  Economy. 

That  !«;,  on  J'olitical  Pbil<»Kophy  in  its  widest  signification.  Now  first 
publishod.  Part  TIL  of  the  Oitlineh  or  Moral  Philosophy,  con- 
taiiiini,'  the  OntlJFio  of  lh*'  Politieal  Phil(»sophy,  will  be  ])rofixed. 

0.  IJiocjK.vrnicAL  Memoirs  ov  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Reid. 

Additions  :  \\\x\\  Memoir  of  the  Author  l>v  Sin  William  ITamiltox. 
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